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Secretary of State Explains | 


Principles Involved in Re- 
cent Recognition of Revo- 
lutionary Governments 


§ Discusses Position 
y . On Arms Shipments 





Acqguiescence of People to New 
Control Declared One of 
Three Necessary Conditions 
To Acceptance 





New York, N. Y., Feb. 6.—The pol- 
icy of the United States in recogniz- 
ing the governments of South Amer- 
ican countries recently established 
by revolutions has been based pri- 
marily upon the existence of three 
conditions of fact which, in most 
cases, have been required of new 
governments by this country “since 
the days of Jefferson,” the Secretary 
of State, Henry L. Stimson, said in 


an address today before the Council 
on Foreign Relations here. 

These required conditions, he ex- 
plained, are: First, the control held 
by the new government upon the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the state; 
second, the acquiescence of the peo- 
ple; and third, the willingness of the 
government to discharge interna- 
tional and conventional obligations. 


Related to “Our Own Interest” 


Outlining in his address the relation- | 


ships between this Nation and countries 
of South America in the past, Secretary 
Stimson said that “from the beginning, 
we have made the preservation of in- 
dividual independence of these nations 
correspond with our own interest.” 
The Secretary of State also discussed 
the Central American policy of the 
United. States. 
™, Secretary Stimison’s address'on “The 
Unitéd States and the Other American 


Republics; a Discussion of Recent 
Events” followesin. full text: 


> 


Six Governments Overthrown 
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Business Cooperation Termed 
Basis of American Progress 





Stimson Dr. Julius Klein Declares Trade Associations and Cham- 


bers of Commerce Have Benefited Both Producer 
And Consumer in United States 





HE “GET together spirit” of Ameri- 

can business men, evinced in their 
cooperation through trade associations, 
is one of the greatest contributions to 
good-will, higher morale, and material 
betterment among industries and con- 
sumers alike, said Dr. Julius Klein, the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, in a 
radio address Feb. 6. 

Far from. deserving the criticism of 
those who deride “our commercial civili- 
zation,” such organizations as trade as- 
sociations and chambers of commerce are 
directly responsible for a large part of 
the commercial advance of the United 
States in recent years, Dr. Klein said. 
Cooperation, as a matter of fact, “is one 
oi the elements of American business 
strength which competent European ob- 
servers look upon quite frankly with 
envy.” 

Citing efforts of the trade organiza- 
tions along lines of research, simplified 
practice, elimination of trade abuses, 


Patents for Oil 
Shale Lands Made 
Mandatory in Bill 





Mining Laws Amended in 
Report to Serve as Guid- 
ance for Interior Depart- 
ment in Fixing Claims 


Two new requirements not heretofore 


| found in the mining laws, together with 


the definition of a policy for the guid- 


ance of the Department of Interior re-| 
garding oil shale lands claims would. be} 


provided under the bill (H. R. 15002) 
amending the General Leasing Act, 
which was reported to the House by 
the Committee on Public Lands Feb..6, 
according to the report. 

The two new requirements, according 
to the report, appear to be necessary, 
proper.and advisable for the final dis- 
position of~'the questions affecting oil 
shale lands only. 

“The first and most important of 
these new requirements is that every 
claimant for oil shale lands must apply 
for patent on or before July 1, 1934,” 


During the past two years widespread | according to the report. 


economic depression and consequent un- 
employment have brought instability and 
unrest to many: of the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. Since March, 1929, 
there have been revolutions in no less 


‘3 


than seven Latin American republics, re- 
sulting in the forcible overthrow in six 
of them of the existing governments. 
These changes, and the armed contests 
by which some of them have been ac- 
companied, have presented to the State 
Department of this country a rapid suc- 
cession of critical problems for decision. 
It was inevitable in such a situation that 
criticism of our decisions should be ex- 
cited, and it has been. 

Therefore, this evening, I shall place 
before you from the standpoint of the 
State Department a brief statement of 
the facts as well as of the underlying 
principles and reasons upon which some 
of these recent decisions have been based. 
In particular, I shall discuss the prin- 
ciples by which we have been guided in 
the recognition of the new governments 
which have arisen and also the principles 
which have ‘underlain our action in the 
regulation of the sale and transportation 
of arms and munitions to the countries 
which have been involved in strife. 


Monroe Doctrine Cited 


As a background for this discussion a 
brief review of the general policy of the 
United States towards the other repub- 
lies of this hemisphere during the past 
century is pertinent. That policy, in its 
ere conception, has been a noble one. 

rom the beginning we have made the 
preservation of individual independence 
of these nations correspond with our own 
interest. This was announced in the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. and has been maintained 
ever since. That doctrine, far from being 
an assertion of suzerainty over our sister 
republics, was an assertion of their indi- 
vidual rights as independent nations. It 
declared to the world. that this inde- 
pendence was so vital to our own safety 
that we would be willing to fight for it 
against an aggressive Europe. The Mon- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


Drought Loan Pleas 


Increasing Rapidly | 


Applications Now Coming in at! 


Rate of 200 a Day 


Nearly 500 applications for loans from 
the Federal appropriation for loans to 
farmers in drought and storm stricken 
areas have been received by the Wash- 
ington, D. C., office of the Farmers Seed 
Loan’ Office, and applications now are 
coming in at the rate of nearly 200 a 
day, it was stated orally in behalf of 
the Office. 

While no exact averages have been 
computed, it’ was estimated that the ap- 
plications average $200 to $250 soak, 

Dr. C. W. Warburton, secretary of 
the National Drought Relief Committee, 
stated orally that he believed the num- 
ber of applications would be largest at 
the Memphis, Tenn., office, although no 
reports have been received yet from the 
field offices. Such reports are expected 
soon, he saic¢. 

The appropriation for the loans is 
$45,000,000. 








— 


Claims Held Not Valid 

The report states that departmental 
employes under the Department of In- 
terior during 1930 posted more than 6,- 
400 notices on oil shale placer mining 
claims which stated that the United 
States had resumed possession of those 
lands because, it was contended by the 
Government, the claims were not valid 
on the grounds that no attempt had been 
made to obtain patent for the lands. 

“It was contended,” the report states, 
“that this procedure was probably with- 
out legal effect. Evidence showed that 
it had stirred up the apprehension of 
many persons who had heretofore rested 
secure on what they supposed were legal 
mining land rights, understanding that 
their claims were valid, knowing that 
they were in existence when the leasing 
law was passed Feb. 25, 1920, and who 
for reasons of their own had made no 
recorded attempt to obtain patent for 
the lands. 

Must Obtain Patent 

The report continues in part: 

. “Never before in the history of min- 
ing law has ‘an owner of a possessory 
right upon mining lands been required 
to obtain a patent for his lands, It has 
always been his recognized legal right 
to exercise practically all the privileges 
of fee ownership of mining lands upon 
ownership, merely, of the possessory min- 
ing title. The enactment of the leasing 
law created an entirely new status for 
oil shale lands. No new locations may 
be made. All old locations are the sub- 
ject of controversies with departmental 
officials, 

The principal controversies have af- 
fected hundreds, possibly thousands of 
claims. The active litigation to settle the 
controversies has covered six years or 
more. The first decision of the United 
States Supreme Court did not support the 
basic policy of the Department officials. 

“Everyone concedes there ought to be 
some end to the oil shale questions after 
10 years of trouble, and that the. Gov- 
ernment ought to know who claims oil 
shale lands. To meet this suggestion, 
there was drafted a second new require- 
ment, which is—that all those who have 
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Trade Depression Continues 


To Affect Philadelphia Area 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 6.4 
Industrial production and employ- 
ment in the third Federal reserve dis- 
trict declined more extensively in De- 
cember than usual, and early January 
saw little change for the better, ac- 
cording to the business review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 
The present rate of productive and 
mercantile activity remains the lowest 
in many years. 

The banking situation continues 
quite favorable to business, the bank 
reports, money rates being the lowest 
in years and the supply of funds for 
commercial need remaining ample. 
But the business demand for bank 
credit, while showing some gain lately, 
has been slow and less active than in 
recent years, according to the review. 
The banking situation is “distinctly 
favorable to business recovery,” i’ is 


adherence to codes of ethics and busi- 
ness principles, and cooperative advertis- 
ing, the speaker declared that such activ- 
ities often meant actual money in the 
pockets of consumers. 

“I believe that the titanic develop- 
ments of modern business have made 
such organizations practically indispen- 
sable,” the Assistant Secretary said. He 
pointed to the stringent requirement of 
commercial life, as too far-reaching and 
too intricate to be grappled with effec- 
tively by any single firm. Mass action, 
he. asserted, is imperative, and mass 
assaults can move mourtains. 

The address, delivered from Station 
WMAL in Washington over the Columbia 
Peeentins System, follows in full 
ext: 

Probably most of you have heard the 
remark that, if Robinson Crusoe had 
been an American, the first thing he 
would have done, just as soon as “Man 
Friday” ambled on the scene, would have 
been to organize a booster club or trade 
association. It would not have been a 
bad idea, either! To a greater extent 
than most of us realize, we are indebted 
to organizations of business men. . We 
must not think for a moment that their 
work concerns only their paid officials. or 
the financial interests of the big com- 
panies in their membership. Not at all! 
Those organizations mean much to you 
and me, ‘in nearly every practical aspect 
|of our lives. : 
| Possibly you saw in the papers the 
other day that many of the prominent 
| trade associations ‘are keeping a sharp 
|eye on the problem of unemployment in 
their ranks and are doing their very best 
to keep men on the job in their respec- 
tive fields of effort. I need hardly say 
how extremely ‘valuable such activity is 
|right now. And the work of such asso- 
|ciations brings advantages and savings 
to every one of us as consumers. Their 
pooling of patents in some cases means 


rived from new inventions, giving vast 
numbers of us superior articles for work 
or pleasure. 

The unified endeavors of such associ- 
ations serve to lower the overhead costs 
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Study of Child Health 
_In Nation Completed 


Medical Section Will Submit 
Final ‘Report to White 
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Special Rail Rates [Lease of St. Paul || Compromise Plan 


Sought for Water 


Illinois Governor Explains 25 
Communities in State Face 
Severe Shortage 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Feb. 6. 
GPECIAL low rates for hauling wa- 
ter by railroad tank cars to Illi- 
nois communities which are facing a 
serious water shortage are proposed 
by Governor Louis L. Emmerson in a 
communication to the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, 
avout 25 communities in the soutn 
ern part of the State will be in severe 
straits “unless substantial rains occur 
soon,” according to a report to the 
Governor by thé Chief Sanitary Engi- | 
neer, Harry F. Ferguson. 
“Municipalities experiencing or 
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Inclusion of Planes 


In Bill for Overseas 
Air Mail Is Sought 


Senate Committee Asked to 
Broaden Measure to In- 
clude Federal Aid for 
Heavier-than-air Craft 


Requests that the McNary-Parker air- 
ship. bill (S. 5078) be revised or 
amended to promote development of 
both airships and airplanes in foreign 
j commerce were made Feb. 6 to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Commerce 
by air mail contractors. 
| Pointing out that the bill includes sev- 
j eral sections which apply equally to both 
heavier-than-air and lighter-than-air op- 
| atone Juan T. Trippe, president of 


1 Pan American Airways, and Frederick! 
an immense spread of the benefits de-|B. Coburn, president of Aviation Cor-| 


poration, asked that uniform language 
be employed throughout the measure. 
They asked that the Committee revise 
the bill to provide encouragement to all 


| 
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Post Office Site 
Is Investigated 


John H. Bartlett, Former 
Postal Executive, Ex-| 
plains Activities Regard- 
ing Condemnation 


Denies Suppression 


Of Grand Jury Action 





Senate Hearing Develops State-| 
ment That City Had to Ac- 
cept Decision on Commer- 
cial Station 





John H. Bartlett, former First As- 
sistant Postmaster General, denied any 
intention to suppress criminal proceed- 
ings in ‘connection with the St. Paul 
commercial station post office, before the 
Senate’s Select Committee on Post Of- 
fice Leases at its hearing Feb. 6. 

Mr. Bartlett, questioned by Senator 
Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, and Rep- 
resentative Maas (Rep.), of St. Paul, 
said the purpose of his visit to St. Paul 
in the Summer of 1928 was to decide on 
the site of the much desired post office 
station in that city and determine the 
quickest way of obtaining it, not to call 
off grand jury proceedings on the post 
office matter. He told Representative 
Maas that prior to his visit he had ac- 
tually determined that the commercial 
site was practically the only one feasible 
for the Department’s purpose. 

Realty Board Passed on Sites 

Directing Mr. Bartlett’s attention to} 
the creation of a Federal Real Estate} 
Board, Senator Blaine brought out from 
him that, after its establishment, it was 
his custom to submit prospective post 
office sites to the Board to be passed 
upon before final action was undertaken. 
He responded to the Senator’s inquiry 
that he did not know whether the leases 
| personally handled by Postmaster Gen- 
eral New were submitted to that Board 
or not but understood that the St. Paul 





forms of “aircraft” and not discriminate 
in favor of “airships.” 

Lighter-than-air interests do not op- 
pose suche “Mandardization of lan- 
guage, Pau 7 Ditchfield; the president 
of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, 


one of the principal proponents of the 
potsure, told the Committee. 


Effect on Merchant Marine 
Development of international air trans- 
| portation would not have an adverse ef- 
| feet on the existing merchant marine, 
| witnesses declared, and many steamship 
lines‘ are backing both the legislation 
jand the efforts of International Zeppelin 


House Conference 


The medical specialists of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection have completed their survey 


and will meet in Washington, D. C., Feb. 
19-21, to submit to President Hoover 
the results of a study on the health of 
children, according to an announcement 
|made public by the Conference. 

Sponsored by President Hoover, the 
Conference held its general meeting, 
November, 1930, at which final reports 
were presented except those of the sec- 
| tion on medical service. At the forth- 
|coming meeting the report of the doc- 
tors will mark the final session of the 
Conference, since all investigations have 
been completed. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of 
the Interior, and chairman of the Con- 
ference, will open the session with an 
address of welcome. In announcing the 
final meeting of the group Dr. Wilbur 
said the report of this*group will be re- 
ceived with keen interest by both the 
medical profession and lay groups gen- 
erally. It represents nearly two years 
of careful research into the growth and 
development ‘of children, prenatal and 
maternal care, and medical care for chil- 
dren. One study alone includes per- 
sonal visits to 110,000 families. The 
statement follows in full text: 

A notable group of specialists will as- 
semble with the section on medical serv- 
ice of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection in Wash- 
ington, D. €., Feb. 19-21, to submit to 
President Hoover the results of their 
exhaustive and searching study on the 
health and medical care of children. | 

At. the forthcoming meeting, the Medi- 
cal Service Section, which is a part of 
the larger conference sponsored by the 
President to take stock of the health 
of the children of the Nation and to chart 
the future course in conserving their 
physical and mental! well-being, will dis- 
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stated in the review. “During 1930,” 
it continues, “there was a substantial 
reduction in the borrowings from this 
bank and a rise in its reserve ratio to 
an average in excess of 80 per cent. 
Member banks in Philadelphia reported 
the rapid accumulation of deposits, a 
decrease in loans and large expansion 
in their holdings of investments. Ac+ 
companying this was a decline in rates 
charged on commercial loans to prime 
customers, and a reduction in the dis- 
count rate of the Federal reserve bank 
from 5 to 34 per cent, the rate now 

in effect” 

The section of the review dealing 

| with manufacturing in the third dis- 
trict follows in full text: 

| The demand for manufactured prod- 
ucts has been exceptionally dull and 


(Continued on Page 18, Column 12.) 





| and saving of interest. 


Transport Corporation and Pacific Zeppe- 
lin Tramsport Co., Ltd., to arrange plans 
for transpacific and transatlantic serv- 
ices. 

Discussion of the effect of the bill on 
the postal situation resulted in the dis- 
closure by Senator Johnson (Rep.), of 
California, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, that the Post Office Department 
has been “noncommittal” on the measure. 

The Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, has written to the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Senator Johnson declared, that 
the expenditure is not justified at this 
time. The Post Office Department has 
not entered any “formal objection” with 
the Senate Committee, however, he 
added, but has explained that by not 
offering a formal comment is not to be 
considered as being committed to any 
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Airplanes to Carry 


More African Gold 


Cairo Expected to Become Dis- 
tributing Center 


New opportunities for the transporta- 
tion of gold by airplane are foreseen by 
British aviation interests with the pre- 
diction that Cairo may replace London 
as the distributing center of much of 
the world’s newly mined supply of gold, 
according to information received and 
made public Feb. 6 by the Department 
of Commerce. The Department’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Predictions that Cairo because of its 
geographical position may replace Lon- 
don as the distributing center for a large 
part of the world’s newly mined gold are 
being made in South African, mining and 
transportation circles, according to ad- 
vices received in the Department of Com- 
merce from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Du Wayne G, Clark at Johannes- 
burg. The theory is advanced by inter- 
ested observers. that if Cairo became the 
distributing point a further saving might 
be made for European countries on the 
transport of gold from the South African 
mines, which at present comes to them 
through London. 

British aviation interests looking 
toward the increased use of the airplane 
as a gold carrier believe that such a 
development would offer new opportuni- 
ties. It is presupposed that Imperial 
Airways will carry much of Rand gold 
production when the London-Cape Town 
air service is. put into operation this 
year. 

Under present conditions two days are 
required for the shipment of gold from 
Johannesburg to. Cape Town and an ad- 
ditional 17 days from Cape Town to 
London. It is believed that the use of 
airplanes would save approximately 10 


|days in transporé time, with a subse- 


quent reduction of insurance premium 
On the other 
hand, observers point out, the increased 
cost of air oversea freight may counter- 
balance other savings, while the reduc- 
tion im insurance depends largely on 
the protection the British air services 
will be able to provide at landing places. 


a ta Ree 


proposition had not been. 

Reverting to his testimony on Feb. 
5 relative 0 his gon. hens oe. 2 

rtment, the wee whig 
ached St? Paul lease, striking Ont the 
cancellation clause of the first lease and | 
reducing the annual rental around $700, | 
was executed, Mr. Bartlett stated, upon 
question, that he did not recall whether | 
he -had been ordered out of the city or 
not. He stated that during that period 
he was coming and going all the time. 
He added, along this line, that he did 
not recall ever having seen the lease| 
other than the photostatic copies. 

Budget Bureau Inquires 

The controversy over the responsibility 
for the St. Paul leases the witness testi- | 
fied, arose crucially when the Postmas- 
ter General received a letter from the 
Bureau of the Budget telling that certain | 
complaints had been made in relation to} 
it and wanting to know about it. 

It was brought out by Senator Blaine 
that the matter of responsibility had | 
been brought up before the Cabinet and, | 
it was Mr. Bartlett’s informafion, he had 
been charged with it. For his own pro- 
tection, he stated, he sent a memorandum 
of the matter, as he had testified to be- 
fore the Committee, to Mr. Clark, the 
Secretary to President Coolidge. Cer-| 
tain elements were antagonistic to. him, 
he said, and he designated them generally 
as “friends of the lessors.” 

“Do you recall,” said Senator Blaine, | 
“when Hoover’s Cabinet was being made 
up that this matter was brought up in 
connection with ambitions you had? You 
were being considered for the position, 
of Postmaster General, were you not; or | 
at least your friends were urging your | 
appointment?” 

Mr. Bartlett admitted his friends were 
interceding in his behalf but. stated he) 
did not know whether the matter- was) 
ever presented to the President. He| 
could not say who it was that put the 
rumors of his liability afloat but de- 
clared that they were those “who were 
not friendly to my aspirations.” 

Activities Of Inspectors i 

Senator Blaine questioned Mr. Bart- 
lett in regard to the activities of post 
office inspectors and their dealings with 
bids for Government leases. It was ex- 
plained in answer that some inspectors 
would generally do what they knew the 
Postmaster General was interested in. 
The effect was, he added, that if the, 
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Low Cost Diet 


HE low cost diet worked out by the | 

Bureau of Home Economics at the | 
request of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment to meet 
the present economic situation is be- 
ing tested in an experiment conducted 
at the Washington Missionary Col- 
lege, it was stated orally Feb. 6 by 
Ida Phelps Rogers of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture. : | 

The Bureau arranged to have eight 
students of the senior class in home 
economics at the college cooperate in 
giving the diet a practical test by 
eating, for a month, only the pre- 
scribed foods, it was stated. Mrs. 
Rogers also furnished the following 
information: 

The food purchasing guides were 
prepared at the Bureau by Dr. Hazel 
K. Stiebling, on a scientific basis to | 
provide the minimum requirements of 
the various food elements and vitamins 
to maintain normal health under ordi- 
nary conditions. They are not con- 
sidered optimum for nutrition, but it | 
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Influenza Curative 


ienza.” 


On Bonus Expected 


Representative Bacharach Says | 
He Hopes Measure Will Be- | 
come Law Within 10 Days 


A COMPROMISE law for cash pay- 

ment of adjusted service certifi- 
cates of World War veterans, totalling 
within $500,000,000 and on the basis 
of maturity value of certificates, prob- 


ably will be enacted by both Houses | 


and become law within 10 days, Rep- 


lantic City, N. J., stated orally Feb, 6. 
Mr. Bacharach is a majority member 


resentative Bacharach (Rep.), of At- | 


of the House Committee on Ways and | 


Means, and has conferred with mem- 
bers of both sides of the issue over 
veterans’ payments. 

“I am very hopeful,” he said, “that 
there will be a compromise on both the 


on the question of relief in the drought 
stricken areas.” 


Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of | 


New York City, in a resolution (H. J. 
Res. 491) introduced Feb. 6, outlined a 
plan for cash loans to honorably dis- 
charge World War soldiers, sailors or 
Marines who are unemployed. It was 
referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


It would authorize the Secretary of | 


the Treasury to make loans to them 
on certificates that an emergency ex- 
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Declared Not Yet 


Known to Science 


| 


Representative Longworth Says 
question of payment of veterans and 





Tentative Accord 
Reached for Aid 
In Drought Area 


Agreement Between Senate 
And House Leaders Pro- 
vides for $20,000,000 
For Relief Purposes 


President Believed 
Favorable to Plans 


Members Will Cooperate in 
Effort to Avoid Extra Sess 
sion of Congress 





A tentative agreement has been 
reached between House and Senate 
leaders as to means for providing 
funds for the drought-stricken areas 
and which the sponsors expect will 
enable the purchase of food, it was 
announced orally following a confer- 
ence Feb. 6. 

The agreement provides for “anclu- 


|sion of $20,000,000 as a compromise 
| amendment to the annual appropria- 


tion bill for the Department of the 
Interior. 

Among those who took part in the 
conference were the majority leader 
of the Senate, Senator Watson, of 
Indiana; the minority leader of the 





Prosecution Will Follow La- 
beling of Medicines as 
Ailment Cure, Federal 
Agency Announces 


No drug or combination of drugs, and 
no food is known which will prevent or 
cure influenza, according to medical au- 
thorities, and the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration will take action against 

manufacturer representing that his 

Swill do so, Dr. W. G. Campbell, 

: of the Admimistration; said Feb, 6 

in a statement issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Products labeled or represented in cir- 
culars as being preventives or treatments 
for influenza, grippe, pneumonia, and re- 
lated diseases are subject to seizure, Dr. 
Campbell said, and the manufacturer is 
subject to prosecution. He characterized 
the sale of such products as an attempt 
“to cash in on the public’s fear of influ- 
The Department’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


“Any manufacturer who attempts to 
cash in on the public’s fear of influenza 
by selling preparations represented by 
label or by cireular accompanying the 
package as preventives or treatments for 
u, la grippe, pneumonia, and related 
diseases, renders his product liable to 
seizure and himself to prosecution un- 
der the Food and Drugs Act.” W. G. 
Campbell, Chief of Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agriculture, 
said today. 
Administration intends to take immediate 
action against any such manufacturer.” 

Cure Not Known 
Although the variety of products ad- 


vertised as having curative or preventive | 


value for these diseases is large, says 


Mr. Campbell, there is no medical au- | 


thority to indicate that aspirin, nasal 
sprays, throat gargles, cod liver oil, dis- 
infectants, anodyne pills, tablets, or 
powders, milk of magnesia, and: similar 
preparations, or fruits or other food 
products, have any power to check the 
course of any one of these maladies, Ac- 
cording to medical authorities, there is 
no known drug or combination of drugs, 
nor any food, which will prevent or cure 
influenza. 

This statement, he says, reflects world- 
wide medical experience and is generally 
accepted as a fact, Under these circum- 


| stances, the labeling of any preparation 


as a treatment for flu, grippe, or pneu- 
monia can only be regarded as. misbrand- 
ing within the meaning of the Food and 
Drugs Act, subjecting the products to 
seizure and the manufacturer to prose- 
cution. 

Mr. Campbell urges the prospective 
buyer to compare the curative claims 
made for a flu preparation in newspa- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


Being Tested 








1s 


believed that’ they can be used 
safely. In the two ‘weeks the test 
has been going on, two subjects who 
were underweight each have gained two 
pounds, while two who were over- 
weight have lost, one two pounds and 
the other three. The loss of weight is 
probably due to the fact that no 
candy is allowed and there is no eat- 
ing between meals. 

How these tables fit the’ fluctuat- 
ing activities and tastes of a group en- 
gaged in ‘both mental and physical 
work jis the object of the test. The 
experimenters are pledged to eat no 
food not provided in the diet. They 
eat the diet meals at regular times. 
They vary in age from 18 to 25, in 
weight from 103 to 140, and in height 
from 5 feet 1 to 5 feet and 5 inches. 
They are engaged in various occupa- 
tions from study, which is sedentary, 
to ironing, which requires a great deal 
of energy. A careful record of the 








[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 





“The Federal Food and Drug | 


Senate, Senator Robinson, of Arkan- 


| sas; the Speaker of the House, Rep- 
| resentative 
| Cincinnati, Ohio; the majority leader 
|of the House, Representative Tilson, 


Longworth (Rep.), of 


of New Haven, Conn.; and Repre- 
sentative Wood (Rep.), chairman of 


| he House Committee on Appropria- 


tions. 


| Cooperation Planned 


| Representative Longworth stated or- 
ally, following announcement of the 
compromise, that along with it is a tacit 
understanding that the majority and mi- 
nority leaderships witi cooperate in an 
effort to avoid an extra session of Con- 
ress, oe “sy 
The “ameridment would change the-Jan- 
age of the joint resolution under which 
45,000,000 was set aside for drought 
relief, according to Senator Robinson. 

“I think the language is broad enough 
to permit loans to be made for all mat- 
ters incident to crop production and that 
the money may be used for the purchase 
of food,” he said. 

It was the understanding of Senators 
Robinson and Watson that the change 
proposed in the amendment. would be 
acceptable to President Hoover and to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde. There has been no communica- 
tion from Secretary Hyde, however, ac- 
cording to Senator Robinson, but he held 
the belief that the Secretary would “con- 
strue it liberally,” a construction upon 
which the minority party will insist. 

Senator Barkley’s Opinion 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
after the announcement of the tentative 
compromise, stated orally that thepro- 
posal in his belief is sufficiently broad 
to cover the purchase of food, but that 
it all depends upon who administrates it, 

“If we want appropriations for food, 
and if we get appropriations for food,” 
he said, “it is nothing short of a cow- 
|ardly evasion to say anything in the 
language of the law itself. except food.” 

Both Mr. Longworth and Mr. Tilson 
said the plan tentatively agreed to, “a 
purely loan proposal,” is acceptable to 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Radiotelephone Link 
To Bermuda Granted 





Federal Commission Approves 
Plans for Service 


Opening of direct radiotelephone com- 
munication between the United States 
and Bermudez, by means of which any 
of the 19,000,000 telephones in this coun- 
| try will be enabled to make direct con- 
|nection with phones on the island, was 
|authorized Feb. 6 by the Federal Radio 
| Commission, 

The Commission granted the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company 
| authority to utilize two high frequencies 
with 500 watts power for this service. 
The authority is in the nature of a con- 
struction permit for the transmitting 
‘station, to be located at Lawrenceville, 
|N. J.. where the American Telephone 
jand Telegraph radiotelephone terminal 
is situated. 
| At the Commission it was explained 
orally that the United States-Bermuda 
circuit is to be the first such radidtele- 
phone link connecting this continent with 
an island. Virtually every European 
nation and countries of other continents 
now are accessible by radiotelephone, it 
was declared. 

The frequencies assigned for the new 
circuit are 6,755 kilocycles for night use 
and 10,550 kilocycles for daylight. Con- 
tact will be made with the Bermuda tele- 
phone system through the British Mar- 
coni Company. 

In addition to its regular point-to- 
point radiotelephone service, the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph is going 
forward with its ship-to-shore circuits, 
|by which direct telephone contacts be- 
tween ships on the high seas and the 
|domestic system is possible, the Com- 
| mission records show. This service was 
| opened only a year ago, with the United 
States liner “Leviathan.” Now a num- 
ber of the North Atlantic passenger 
|ships have been similarly equipped, and 
steps are being taken to extend the 
service to vessels in Pacific trade, 
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Manufacture in 


Homes Debated Attorney General Called Inconsistent; Secretary of War’s 


Senator Tydings Said It 
Is Permissible; Senator 
Sheppard Construes It as 
Violation of Law 


The question whether the home manu- 
facture of wine could take place legally 
under the National Prohibition Act en- 
tered debate in the Senate, Feb. 6, with 
Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
declaring it was permissible and Senator 


Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, maintaining | 


that such manufacture constituted a vio- 
lation of law and the offenders wiil be 
punished. 

Senator Tydings, in a prepared speech 
on prohibition, asserted that not only 
had the Federal Government “acquiesced” 
in home wine make, but through the 
medium of Federal Farm Board loans 
it was aiding the producers of the raw 
material in their program of supplying 
the country with legal wine. He said 


that the Director of Prohibition, Amos | 


W. W. Woodcock, was committed to the 
policy of permitting home wine manufac- 
ture and that circuit courts of appeals 
had held that the Government acquiesced 


by not seeking a final adjudication of | ‘ 
| “The inconsistencies of Mr. Mitchell.—| 


the question before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


Asked to Cite Authority 

It was Senator Sheppard’s contention, 
however, that section 29 of the Prohi- 
bition Act specifically prohibited that 
sort of thing, and he demanded that the 
Maryland Senator cite authority for his 
statement. 

“The Senator from Maryland has read 
only a decision by the Circuit Court of 


Appeals,” said Senator Sheppard, “and | 
that decision itself uses the language ‘as | 


matters now stand.’ That shows that 


there has been no final determination.” | 
“But it is my claim,” Senator Tydings | 


replied, “that to the man on trial for 
violation of law, the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals means a great 


deal more than the word of the Senator | 


from Texas. And if the word of the 
Senator from Texas is to stand, then 
the decisions of all of the courts of the 
country mean nothing until the Supreme 


Court has acted. Yet, there are several | 


hundred thousands of persons in jail be- 


cause the decisions of the lower courts) 


meant something.” 


Senator Tydings said that Director | 
Woodcock had compiled figures showing | 
total wine manufacture in the Pnited| 
States of 678,950,000 gallons in the five) 
years ended with 1930. This, he declared, | 


was three times the manufacture of 
the five years immediately preceding the 
enactment of national prohibition. 


Figures Are Submitted 
Figures also were submitted by Sen- 
ator Tydings showing that the Federal 
Farm Board has loaned $19,187,000 to 


000,000 was loaned to Fruit Industries, 
Ltd., manufacturers of grape concen- 
trate. He previously had said that grape 
concentrate was being widely advertised 
for sale and that the buyers were told 
how “to let nature take its course.” 

From this material, the Maryland Sen- 
ator said, 20 per cent wine could be 
made, and yet the National Prohibition 
Act forbade the manufacture of 4 per 
cent beer and other beverages of an 
alcoholic content greater than one half 
of 1 per cent. He declared this to be 
discriminatory and demanded to know 
why the condition obtained. 

“There seems to be no controversy 
generally over the fact that wine making 
in the home is legal,’’ Senator Tydings 
continued. 

“Oh! yes, there is,” Senator Sheppard 
interrupted. ‘The Senator from Mary- 
land has failed to show that it can be 


done under section 29 of the National! 


Prohibition Act, or under any other 
law. I maintain that those offenders 


will be punished because it is a plain|+, the Attorney General asking him to| 


advise the committee concerning Judge | 


violation of the law.” 

“If there is a controversy about its 
legality,” the Maryland Senator replied, 
“the Federal Government is not a party 
to it, for it is conniving to defeat the 


provisions of law by loaning money to} 


those imterests that are supplying the 
country with u 
while at the same time enforcing a pro- 
vision that beer of more than one-half 


of 1 per cent alcoholic content cannot} 


be produced.” 

At the conclusion of Senator Tydings’ 
speech, Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of 
Texas, declared that the “whole argu- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland is 
built on a fiction.” 

“A casual reading of section 29 of the 
Volstead Act,” he added, “which exempts 


the home manufacture of nonalcoholic} 


ciders and wines, shows clearly that it 
does not exempt home manufacture from 


the penalty of the section relative to! 


one-half of 1 per cent alcohol.” 

“T am not worried about my opinion,” 
Senator Tydings replied, “ 
is sustained by the courts. 

Individual Rights Explained 
The legal situation as it applies to the 


” 


individual citizen today, Senator Tydings | 
said, is that he may make wine in his| 


} 


own home without violation of the law 
and aided by the Federal Farm Board, 


to any percentage of alcoholic content, | } cfore Fite aan ‘te entRonad, 


but if he makes wine of more than 


the legal percentage outside of his home! 


he has performed a criminal act. 
Senator Tydings read from the Wick- 
ersham report which said that it “is not 
apparent” why home wine making should 
be legal while home distilling of spirits 
is not, why making in the home and 
outside the home is different, and why 
sale of a product prepared for fermen- 
tation after delivery into wine is legal. 
Pointing out that the report was signed 


by four Federal Judges, he asked Sen-| 
ator Sheppard if he took issue with their | 
statement that home wine making is|(°™ 


legal. 


“I do absolutely,” Senator Sheppard 
replied. “That question has never been 


Application of Act Defined 


Senator Sheppard declared that sec: | 


cifically to nonintoxicati ° : 
7 es eating beverages. : | plained hereafter. 
nonintoxicating fruit | 


tion 29 of the Volstead Act applies spe- 


_ “Why not sell 
juices?” Mr. Tydings asked. 


to sell nonintoxicating fruit juices, then 


we will begin to get somewhere.” j 


The Maryland Senator argued that the | 
provision was made to prevent the “very 
situation” which has now arisen with 
reference to grape concentrate. Sena- 
tor Sheppard, sowever, denied that in- 
terpretation of the law, 


its wine requirements, | 


so long as it! 


settled.” | bar just why Judge Watson was the best 


;8 


I “When the | ney 
Senator explains to me wily it is a crime | Oy 
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Various Types 


Criticized by Senator Schall) (f Buildings for 


Business Interests in Capital Questioned; President 
Refuses to Name Mr. Michel 


Inconsistency in his investigations is|supreme court. 


In fact what practice 


charged against the Attorney General,|he had seems to have consisted mostly 


William D. Mitchell, in a statement by|in divorce cases. 


Senator Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, 


read in the Senate Feb. 6 at the request 
of the Minnesota Senator. Inconsistency 
is charged in the statement against the 
Attorney General also in regard to judi- 
cial nominations. 


Asks About Business Interests 


Of Secretary of War 


Senator Schall asked whether any of 
|Mr. Mitchell’s investigations. had in- 
cluded the Secretary of War, Patrick J. 
Hurley, who was reputed to be the prin- 
cipal owner in a Washington office build- 
ing in which a bankrupt local firm is said 
to have held a mortgage. “And what 
about the ethics of a Cabinet officer be- 
ing engaged in big business in the Na- 
tion’s Capital?” asked the Senator. 

A letter written by President Hoover 
to Senator Schall on Feb. 3 stating that 
he was compelled to refuse to appoint 
Mr. Michel, was made public at the White 
House on Feb. 6. (The letter is printed 
in full text in an adjoining column). 

Senator Schall’s statement follows in 
full text: 


Our ethical 
anxious to 


Attorney General was 
have it known when the 





he had assumed the power to select 
| Federal judges. 


should at least exercise it consistently. 


|In his letter of Jan. 28, nominally ad-| 


| dressed to me but really for the news- 
|papers, he asserted as his reasons for 
|opposing Ernest Michel that he has 
“fair ability” and that he belongs to a 
firm which has specialized in personal 
injury cases. 


Refers to Nomination 
Of Judge A. L. Watson 


“The first objection comes with poor 
the impression that he did) the nomina- 
| States district judge for Pennsylvania. 


There was undisputed testimony before 
the Judiciary Committee that Mr. Wat- 





the least, that as a common pleas judge 
he had been reversed in seven or eight 
out of 10 cases. Yet did Mr. Mitchell 
oppose him? Not at all; he merely side- 
stepped and his evasive, shifty and un- 
derhand course led a majority of the 
Committee to approve the nomination, 
and a majority of the Senate, including 
myself, to vote for it. This phase of 
Mr. Mitchell’s activity has been well 
written up in some of our leading law 
| journals including tae Illinois Law Re- 
{view and the Missouri Bar Journal. 


| Professor Kenneth C. Sears, of the Uni-| 


|versity of Chicago Law School, has 
| made the Watson case a subject of 
|nois Review for May last (vol. 25, page 
|54) he says: 

| “*The position of Attorney General 
Mitchell as to the Watson appointment 
| for a time was mysteriously veiled from 
|public view. It was revealed in part 
| only by a curious combination of cir- 
|cumstances. There was testimony by 
|Mr. Martin (a Pennsylvania lawyer) 
|that he was told that the Department 
lof Justice had sent a man to the middle 
| district to investigate Mr. Watson and 
lothers. It was suggested that the re- 
|port of the investigator should be pre- 
|sented to the subcommittee. So far as 
appears, this was never done. Perhaps 


it was never done for the same reason | 


| which causes Mitchell to suppress now 


the names of those who he claims are} 


opposed to Michel. It might show up 
| Mitchell in a bad light. The article of 
Professor Sears continues: 

‘Senator Borah was the chairman of 
| the subcommittee which investigated the 
Watson appointment. 
Congressional Record a letter he wrote 


Watson. The Attorney General had an 
Borah’s secretary over the telephone and 
say that the Attorney General desired 


to make any written statement. 
Borah then determined that any state- 
ment that was made would have to be 
uttered before the full Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 


Requested His Statement 
Not Be Taken Down 


The Attorney General did appear be- 
\fore the full Committee, but requested 
that his statement be not taken down 
in written form. Now what good reason 
could there have been for not wanting 
|his testimony taken down? Was he 
|afraid his inconsistency might be dis- 
closed? Even when he made his state- 
|ment it was so evasive and equivocal 
that no two of the Committee members 





As Professor Sears notes: 


“Senator Norris had one idea as to 
what the Attorney General had said as 
to Mr. Watson’s ability. Senators 
Borah and Steiwer had other ideas. Fin- 
ally, Senator Borah stated, ‘So far as I 
am concerned, Mr. President, the Attor- 
ney General must make himself plain 
If the 
Attorney General gives the impression 
and we go to confirmation of this man 


| with the understanding that he thinks 
{the man 
| know it.’ 


is not qualified, I want to 
“Then when he found he had to make 
a statement in writing, Mitchell, instead 
of giving his own opinion, quoted Sen- 
ator Borah’s recollection of what he had 
said, viz, that Watson ‘was not all that 
he could wish with respect to profes- 
sional ability, but that he was the best 
solution that he could find for the prob- 
’ And Professor Sears adds: ‘To 
this very day, so far as the writer has 
been able to discover, the Attorney Gen- 
eral has not made clear to the American 


olution for his problem.’ 


“Any intelligent reader of the record 
would infer that Mr. Mitchell did not 
really consider Mr, Watson qualified but 
was afraid to say so. Why, will be ex- 
But it is important 
remember here that Mitchell has 
er denied that Michel was qualified. 

the contrary, Mitchell expressly, 
though grudgingly, admits that Michel 
has ‘fair ability’ which means that 
Mitchell could find nothing specific 
against him. 


to 


Parker nomination was submitted that} 


If) suen:te: the case ne! should hesitate to have whatever he had 


Mr. Mitchell then 
would not oppose a divorce lawyer of 
moderate, if not inferior ability, but he 
has unalterably opposed a personal in- 


| jury lawyer of fair ability because that 





| 


| 


type is a thorn in the side of the cor- 
porations whom Mr. Mitchell has long 
served and still favors, and the deciding 
factor in leading him to approve Mr. 
Watson was that his chief sponsor was 
W.. W. Atterbury of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company which has more than 
2,800 miles of tmack, many shops and 
more than 15,000 employes in Judge Wat- 
son’s district. Any one but a personal 
injury lawyer would be better for the 
company in that district. 

“The Watson case shows up Mr. 
Mitcheli in another inconsistency. His 
unwillingness to testify vefore the Judi- 
ciary Committee has been mentioned in 
the discussion on the floor. The record 
snows: 

“‘Mr, La Follette: Mr. President, did 
the Attorney General give any reason 
as to why he did not want his testimony 
made a part of his record when he finally 


| appeared before the Committee?’ 


“‘Mr. Borah: The Attorney General 


|seemed to object to being called as a 


witness.’ : 
“Then said Senator La Follette: 
“‘T do not quite understand why he 


to say concerning this nomifiation taken 
down.’ And Professor Sears adds: ‘No 
satisfactory answer was ever given to 
Senator La Follette so far as the Con- 
gressional Record is concerned.’ 


“Finally Senator Borah declared: 


| ‘Hereafter when Cabinet officers come be- 


grace from one who approved (or gave} 


tion of Albert L. Watson to be United. 


son’s ability was very moderate to say) age 
Criticizes Appearance 


grape growers, of which more than $2,- | Special study and an article in the IIli-| 


fore a Committee of the Senate, what- 
ever the Committee may be, they ought 
to take exactly the same position as 
other people who come before us, and 
have their testimony taken down. They 
should be sworn and cross-examined. It 
is very unfortunate in view of the situ- 
ation that a little sensitiveness about 
the matter led the Attorney General to 
think that he should make a statement 
without being sworn.’ 


In St. Paul Case 


“Now, if the Senate had only known 
it Mr. Mitchell had shown himself more 
than willing to testify and have his testi- 
mony taken down where the interests of 
his private client, Mrs. Hill, wife of the 
late James J. Hill, the railroad magnate 
(though in conflict with those of the 
Government he had sworn to serve) were 
promoted thereby. It was not necessary 
and was in fact grossly improper, for 
the Solicitor General to leave his duties 
in Washington and. go to St. Paul to 
appear in a case against the Government 
and deprive it of over a million dollars 
in revenue. He could not have been com- 
pelled to go. The laws of Minnesota do 


,not permit one to be subpoenaed from 


beyond its limits but Mitchell was so 


He read into the} 


assistant in his office talk to Senator} 


to make his statement personally before | 
the committee, and that he did not wish} 
Senator | 


| Capital? 





anxious to appear that he vaived the 
immunity and, nominally as witness 
though really as an advocate, he fur- 
nished the pretext upon which the court 


|of appeals reversed the previous judg- 


ment in the Government’s favor. No 
sensitiveness or hesitance about this case 
and no objection to having it taken down. 
On the contrary, his testimony was 
really an elaborate argument, as full as 
he could make it and the mere ‘sub- 
stance’ of it covered two closely printed 
pages. 


| 


“Finally Mr. Mitchell shows inconsist-| 


ency in his investigations. Just now his 
investigators are at work on the books 
of | Swartzell, Rheem & Hensey, whose 
failure has so widely affected many resi- 
dents of this city. But has any of the 
investigators approached the Secretary 
of War who is reputed to be the prin- 
cipal owner of the Shoreham building 
upon which the bondholders of this bank- 
rupt concern were assured they had a 
mortgage? Could and should not the 
Secretary of War be called on to state 
how and why that mortgage was re- 
leased and the bondholders deprived of 
their security without any knowledge of 
what was being done? And what about 
the ethics of a Cabinet officer being en- 
gaged in big business in the Nation’s 
Perhaps the Attorney General 
does not wish to interrupt the Secretary 
of War’s present efforts to place Army 


| Officers and corporation lawyers on the 


courts of our insular possessions.” 


Atorney General’s Objection 


|To Mr. Michel Summarized 


The Attorney General in his letter of 
January 28 to which Senator Schall in 


his statement refers, summarized his ob- | 


jections to Mr. Michel as follows: 
“First, that Michel is a lawyer of only 


| fair ability and not outstanding in any 


way, and there are hundreds of other 


TS | lawyers in Minnesota his equ - 
placed the same construction upon it. | wel or 


perior in ability. 
“Second, that the greater part of his 
professional activity, especially in recent 


years, has been devoted to one class of | 


litigated cases, and that 1e has not that 
all-around general knowledge of the law 
and experience which is desirable in a 
Federal judge. 


“Third, that his law firm has engaged 
openly and notoriously in methods of 
procuring and dealing with personal in- 
jury cases which have always been con- 
sidered unprofessional and against the 
public welfare and public policy, and 
which in many States heretofore, and re- 
cently in Minnesota, have been put un- 
der the ban of penal statutes, 


“Fourth, that to appoint him would be 


an affront to the courts and to those’ 


members of the legal profession who 
have tried to maintain proper standards 
in this matter, and to many other right 
thinking people in the State of Minne- 
sota. 

“Finally, I can see no occasion for ap- 
pointing any man about whom there is 
such a difference of opinion and against 
whom such violent opposition has been 
shown by so large a number of the pro- 
fession in his home State.” 


President Hoover’s Letter 
To Senator Schall 


President Hoover’s letter to Senator 
Schall,-dated Feb. 3, follows in full text: 

My dear Senator Schall: I have your 
letter of recent date in which you again 
urge the appointment of Mr. Ernest 
Michel as a United States Judge for the 
District of Minnesota, and I have borne 


“And the other question as to the!in mind your long continued and earnest 


character of the two men’s practice, it | representations as to this a 


appears that Mr. Watson had very little 
and had argued but one case in his own 


ppointment, I 
regret that I cannot do so. The Depart- 


ment of Justice, after careful investi- 





Schools Studied 


Meeting of Advisory Council 
On Problem May Stimu- 
late Congjruction, Secre- 
tary tog#rganization Says 


School building construction contem- 
plated for the present year in conjunc- 
tion with the public building program 
as one way‘of solving the unemploy- 
ment situation may receive further stim- 
ulus at the meeting of the National Ad- 
visory Council on School Building Prob- 
lems to be held at Detroit, Mich., Feb. 
25, Alice Barrows, Secretary of the 
council and specialist at the Federal Of- 
fice of Education, stated orally Feb. 6. 

Miss Barrows, in commenting upon 
the recent statement of Col. Arthur 
Woods, Chairman of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Unemploy- 
ment, which pointed out that $200,000,- 
000 would be available for primary 
and secondary school construction, said 
the council will report on the needs as 
well as the economies in architectural 
plans after studying the problems for 
a year. 

Additional Information 

Additional information made public by 
Miss Barrows follows: 

The second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on School Build- 
ings should be of great interest at this 
time in connection with the promotion of 
public school building as a part of the 
emergency relief measures. Commis- 
sioner William J. Cooper, who is chair- 
man of the council, will ¢ ‘eside. 

For a year, since it8 creation, Feb. 26, 
1930, the council has been securing com- 
prehensive data on methods of solving 
school building problems in different 
parts of the country and under different 
types of organization. It has been mak- 
ing expert analysis of the data collected, 
and as one of the functions, it will make 
constructive suggestions in attempting 
to solve the problems. 

National in scope, the council is or- 
ganized from nine regions. These re- 
gions are distributed geographically and 
eech is represented by State, city, and 
county superintendents, a member of the 
school board, and an architect. In its 
purpose, the council is not seeking to 
work out any national standards. What 


jit aims to do in fact is to present the 


diversity of conditions and the variety 
of methods used in solving the problems 
in each place. 

Before its members have come various 
types of school architecture. Some types 
suit special conditions, while others may 
be adapted to suit special conditions. In 
the variety of types of buildings some 
are costly in proportion to their utility, 
while others are more economical. 

Foresight Necessary 

In any building program, especially if 
it be planned on a large scale, foresight 
and a long perspective are necessary. 
Data gathered by the Advisory Council, 
it is expected, will assist State, city, and 
county school boards in making plans 
in advance. Recent studies disclose 
many economies in school building if 
the architecture be plannef to suit the 
needs. For example, one type of school 
—the platoon school—is so constructed 
that it can carry an increased capacity, 
of 33 per cent, by a proper distribution 
of the pupils throughout the day. Cer- 
tain types of buildings allow for consid- 
erable unused space during certain hours 
of the day. Those schools built like the 
platoon ones have no vacant rooms or 
other space at any time during the day. 

A proper distribution of the pupils un- 
der an architectural plan of economy will 
make possible an enrollment greater by 
one-third. Some children will be in the 
auditorium, others in the gymnasium, and 
still others on the playgrounds at the 
same time and elsewhere while those 
attending class recitations will shift into 
their places at anothe- period during the 
day. The system works out so that there 
are one-third more pupils enrolled than 
there are actually classreoms to hold 
them simultaneously. 

Architectural features of this kind will 
be discussed at the forthcoming meet- 
ing. More schools can be built and a 
program of economy at the same time 
can be maintained. 


House Passes Supply Bill 
For District of Columbia 


The House passed the bill (H. R. 
16738) authorizing an appropriation of 
approximately $45,596,200 for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Feb. 6. Several 
amendments to the bill were adopted 
but Chairman Simmons (Rep.), of Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr.,*of the subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee in charge of 
the bill, stated orally that the funds 
provided in the bill as passed would be 
increased less than $25,000 compared 
with the bill when introduced. 

One of the principal amendments to 
the bill was to set up a board of three 
members in the Government of the Dis- 
trict who will handle the affairs of the 
veterans in the District. 


gation, as early as last June indicated 
its disapproval of Mr. Michel for this 
position. The Attorney General has 
given you his reasons therefor. 

You appreciate, I am sure, my own 


| responsibility in making appointments 


to the Federal judiciary. The Constitu- 
tion provides that the President shall 
first nominate and then, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, make the ap- 
pointment. The initiative of making the 
nomination is clear!y with the President. 
It is apparent, therefore, that I have an 
independent obligation, as President, to 
nominate men for the Federal judiciary 
who are not subject to any question as 
to their fitne’s. 

I keenly realize the difficulties of your 
own personal situation. As you say, Mr. 
Michel is strongly supported by various 
political groups in Minnesota. I recog- 
nize the fact that he is a partner of an 
important supporter in your recent cam- 
paign. I am aware also of the impli- 
cations which have been made of repris- 
als against this administration if I fail 
to agree to this appointment. My con- 
ception of my responsibilities does not, 
however, permit of my placing the ap- 
pointment of judges on this basis. 

No question of corporate influence or 
personal popularity does or should enter 
into this question. In the making of a 
nomination to fill the existing vacancy, 
I shall be glad to recgive any suggestions 
which you may care’to submit and sug- 
gest that you present to me 8 or 10 
names of men whom you think would 
make fit appointees for the United States 
District Judge in Minnesota—men who 
you are sure will be dominated by no one 
—and from such a list I shall hope to 
ane someone with fitness for that posi- 
ion. 





General Disregard of Speed 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presentep HEREIN. BEING 
Pustisnep WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unitep STATES DAILY 


¢ 4 
Greater Urban 


Laws by Motorists Claimed Population in 


Driving Rate Is Approximately the Same in All States, 


According to Report 


by Governor’s Com- 


mittee in Massachusetts 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston, Feb. 6. 


Motor vehicle speeds are approxi- 
mately the same in all States, regard- 
less of the three distinct types of speed 
limit laws now in operation in various 
States, according to a statement issued 
by the Massachusetts Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Street and Highway Safety. 
The statement follows in full text: 

While there are three distinct types of 
automobile speed limit laws now in 
operation in various States of the coun- 
try, ranging from an arbitrary 20 miles 
an hour maximum to no definite top limit, 
a recently completed survey by the Al- 
bert Russel Erskine Bureau of Harvard 
University jndicates that motor vehicle 
speeds are approximately the same in all 


Control of Erosion 
Through System of 
Dams Is Advocated 


Representatives Crosser and 
Ketcham Sponsoring 
Plans to Perpetuate Water 
Resources of Nation 


Control of soil erosion, prevention of 
silting of navigable waterways, preser- 
vation and replenishing of underground 
sources of streams, perpetuation ‘of 
water resources and reduction of losses 
from drought are the purposes of a bill, 
which Representative Ketcham (Rep.), 
of Hastings, Mich., introduced Feb. 6. 
He explained his proposal at a hearing 
before the Committee on Agriculture, 
just before the House convened. 


Representative Crosser (Dem.), of 
Cleveland, Ohio, advocated a measure 
along somewhat similar lines (H. R. 
16742), which he has introduced and 
discussed in the House. The Committee 
took no action on the subject. 


Mr. Crosser predicted that unless 
weather conditions change, suffering in 
Arkansas and other drought-stricken 
States will be accentuated. 

He said his bill proposes a congres- 
sional appropriation of $100,000,000 to 
build a system of dams and to reforest 
lands so as to prevent soil erosion. 
Erosion is a substantial factor in caus- 
ing floods and ensuing droughts, because 
water which should be retained in the 
ground runs off during the flood period, 
he added. Floods, he said, are caused 
by the ground becoming in such shape 
as to be a skid for the water. 

Mr. Crosser recalled that when he 
introduced a similar measure 14 years 
ago some engineers said it was a method- 
ical and scientific measure for combat- 
ing floods and droughts, but “some poli- 


ticians had criticized it as visionary, and | 


had said that it would cost $500,000,- 
000.” “Now,” he said, “I do not think 
there is anyone in Congress who would 
not be glad if we could have done the 
work for twice that sum.” 

Representative Ketcham also told of 
the losses caused by érosion of farm 
lands. He said what has occurred with 
respect to floods and droughts may prove 
small compared to what may happen in 
the future and the problem is not going 
to be solved until it is attacked at the 
sources. 


Study of Child Health 
In Nation Completed 


Medical Group of White House 
Conference to Report 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


; cuss its completed report which was un- 


finished at the geeeeen conference, No- 
vember, 1930. his meeting will mark 
the final session of the White House Con- 
ference, as all other reports have been 
completed. 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, M. D., Secretary | 


of the Interior and Chairman of the 
White,House Conference, will open the 
session with an address of welcome, and 
thereafter will preside over two joint 
sessions. Samuel McC. Hamill, of Phila- 
delphia, Chairman of the Section on 
Medical Service, will preside at the open- 
ing session. 

Dr. Wilbur, chairman of the confer- 
ence, in announcing the final meeting 
of the group, stated that, after nearly 
two years of careful research, the re- 
port of this section will be received with 
keen interest by both the medical pro- 
fession and lay groups generally. Di- 
vided into three branches, the findin 
cover a wide scope. Separate commit- 
tees and subcommittees have investi- 
gated thoroughly the various phases of 
child health 

The three main committees are: The 
committee on growth and development, 
under the. chairmanship of Kenneth D. 
Blackfan, M. D., professor of pediat- 
rics, Harvard University medical school; 
the committee on prenatal and maternal 
care, under the chairmanship of Fred 
Lyman Adair, M. D., professor of ob- 
stetrics and gynecology, the University 
of Chicago; and the committee on med- 
ical care for children, under the chair- 
manship of Philip Van Ingen, M. D., 
president of the American Pediatric So- 
ciety. , 

One report, setting forth the national 
survey conducted to determine the ex- 
tent to which preventive medical and 
dental services reach preschool children, 
will be illustrated by lantern slides. It 
will present realistically outstanding 
facts evolved from interviews with ap- 
proximately 85,000 families in 158 cities 
and with approximately 25,000 families 
in the rural areas of 42 States. The 
searching inquiry included such matters 
as health examinations of the children, 
dental health examinations, vaccination 
against smallpox, diphtheria immuniza- 
tion, and the influence of economic status 
and age. 


Ten Million for Constructing 
Veterans’ Hospitals Favored 


The steering committee of the House, 
at a meeting Feb, 6, attended also by 
majority members of the Mouse Com- 
mittee on World War Legislation, dis- 
cussed legislation for hospitalization con- 
struction for the World War veterans. 
It was subsequently announced that the 
World War Committee the beginning of 
next week will report to the House a 
me@ure authorizing such construction 
amounting to $10,000,000. 


States, no matter what type of regula- 
tion is in effect. 


This situation was revealed to the 
Governor’s Committee on Street and 
Highway Safety today (Feb. 5) by the 
‘National Safety Council in the results 
of a symposium on the question “Are 
Speed Limits Obsolete?” which found 
New England in general and Massachu- 
setts in particular providing much ma- 
terial for the discussion. 


Many States still hold to an arbitrary 
maximum speed limit, Massachusetts 
among them, in the belief that their 
removal would mean surrender of all con- 
trol over the motorist. Others have at- 
tempted to soften the arbitrary results 
of the fixed limits by the so-called “prima 
facie” clause in which the speed limits 
are retained on the statute books at 
least, but provision is made that an 
operator arrested for exceeding the 
limit is not conclusively guilty, but only 
prima facie guilty with the privilege of 
proving that under conditions he was 
not driving, in fact, in a dangerous man- 
ner. Still others, with Connecticut a 
pioneer among them, have abolished 
speed limits entirely in favor of an elas- 
tic law requiring “reasonable and pro- 
per” speed at all times. 


_ Despite the various types of regula- 
tions, the investigation conducted by the 
Erskine Bureau in several States having 
fixed limits, prima facie limits and no 
limits revealed, according to Dr. Miller 
McClintock, the director, that under com- 
parable traffic conditions the average 
highway speeds were approximately the 
same in all the States. 

: Commenting on this phase, the Na- 
tional Safety Council -says that “signs 
on many rural highways still carry the 
warning ‘speed limit 35 miles per hour,’ 
but the conscientious motorist who obeys 
them literally will find himself inhaling 
the other fellow’s dust most of the time. 
Forty-five or even 50 miles an hour is 
customary on improved concrete high- 
ways and warning signs are, for prac- 
tical purposes, as obsolete as those which 
used to warn the public against trotting 
horses over the bridges.” 

Capt. George A. Parker, registrar of 
motor vehicles for Massachusetts, is one 
of those automobile officials who believes 
that speed limits are still useful and in 
his letter to the National Council he ex- 
pressed the belief that such limits “help 

{the authorities in their efforts to en- 
force reasonable speed” and that it is 
still desirable to have a prima facie defi- 
nite maximum rather than to place on 
the motorist the responsibility for de- 
termining thc safe speed under exist- 
ing conditions. 

At ‘the other extreme is Commissioner 
Robbins B. Stoeckel, of Connecticut, a 
pioneer in the removal of fixed limits, 
whose State operates under a somewhat 
unique law requiring a speed that shall 
be “reasonable and proper” at all times. 
Declaring that all other driving charac- 
teristics are left to the driver’s judg- 
ment, the Connecticut Commissioner 
says: ° 

“The whole determination hinges on 
the word reasonable and the question is 
‘who decided what is reasonable’? Under 
the law of the State of Connecticut each 
operator determines for himself how 
fast or how slow he ought to be going, 
but his determination is not final. His 
judgment may differ from that of the 
authorities, and the authorities are, after 
all, the controlling factor, irrespective 
of how the law may be worded. 


“So this is not a ‘go as you please’ 
law by any means. In fact, on the basis 
of its present enforcement the Connecti- 
cut speed law is stricter and more defi- 
nitely enforced, both through the agency 
of ‘the police and by the courts, than 
the former law which provided prima 
facie speeds. Nothing has been taken 
away from State enforcement, but a 
much wider latitude in operation has 
been placed on both the operator of the 


car and upon those authorities who con- 
trol it.” 
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Kentucky Shown 


State Increased 8.2 Per Cent 
To Total of 2,614,589, 
But Cities Made More 
Rapid Growth 


Kentucky’s three largest cities in- 
creased inypopulation in the decade from 
1920 to 1930 at™a greater rate than did 
the State as a whole, the Bureau of the 
Census announced recently. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The population ‘on Apr. 1, 1930, ac- 
cording to the Fifteenth Census, was 
2,614,589, which represents an increase 
of 197,959, or 8.2 per cent, as compared 
with the population on Jan, 1, 1920. 

Rapid Increase Shown 

At the first Federal Census taken in 
1790, two years before its admission to 
the Union as the fifteenth State, the 
population of Kentucky was 73,667. Dur- 
ing the next census period, 1790 to 1800, 
a gain of 147,278, or 199.9 per cent, was 
made which brought the total popula- 
tion to 220,955. From that date until 
the decade 1850 to 1860, the growth wa 
consistent and fairly rapid. 4 

The largest numerical gain in the his# 
tory of the State was made during they 
period 1870 to 1880, when 327,679 in- 
habitants were added. At the census of 
1900, the 2,000,000 mark was passed. 
Since that date, nearly 500,000 more in- 
habitants have been added. The total 
land area of the State is 40,181 square 
miles, and the average number of inhabit- 
ants per square mile was 65.1 in 1930, 
as compared with 60.1 in 1920. 

There are 13 cities in the State which 
had a population of 10,000 or more in 
1930. Louisville, the largest city, has a 
population of 307,745, representing an 
increase of 72,854, or 31 per cent. This 
is the largest numerical gain ever made 
by the city, and the rate of increase is 
the highest since the census of 1870. 
Louisville grew much more rapidly than 
Jefferson County, in which it is located. 
Covington, opposite the Ohio River from 
Cincinnati, is the second largest city, 
with 65,252 inhabitants, which represents 
an increase of 8,131, or 14.2 per cent. 
Lexington is third in rank with a popu- 
lation of 45,736 and an increase of 4,202, 
or 10.1 per cent. 

The next three cities in order of popu- 
lation are Paducah, Newport, and Ash- 
land, each with well over 25,000 inhabit- 
ants. Bowling Green, Fort Thomas, 
Hopkinsville, and Middlesborough at- 
tained a population of 10,000 for the 
first time during the decade 1920 to 
1930. Frankfort, the capital, which had 
more than 10,000 inhabitants in 1910, 
dropped below that mark in 1920, but is 
again back in the 10,000 population group 
as a result of the census of 1930. 

Counties’ Growth Varies 

Of the 120 counties in Kentucky, 45 
show increases varying. from 104.6 per 
cent for Harlan County to 0.1 per cent 
for Green County, and 75 show decreases 
varying from 43.5 per cent for Lee 
County to 0.2 per cent for Marion County. 
Jefferson County, including Louisville 
City, is by far the most populous county 
having 355,350 inhabitants. This count 
is also. the most densely settled, have 
918.2 persons per square mile. Living- 
ston County is the least densely settled, 
with an average of 22 persons to the 
square mile, 

The list of incorporated places in Ken- 
tucky includes 369 cities, towns, and vile 
lages, of which number 17 were incor- 
porated during the past decade. Kings- 
wood, in Breckinridge County, is the 
smallest of these newly formed places, 
having 161 inhabitants. Mount Carmel, 
in Fleming County, is the smallest in- 
corporated place in the State with 55 in- 
habitants. Mount Carmel, in Fleming 
County, is the smallest incorporated place 
in the State, with 55 inhabitants. There 
are nine other places in the State wits 
less than 100 inhabitants. . 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for Kentucky, giving the num- 
ber of inhabitants in each county, mag- 
isterial district, city, town, and village, 
imay be obtained by writing to the Bu- 

reau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
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Changes inLaw | Senate Approves Limit on Pay  |Tentative Accord 
Of Apportioning Of Disabled Emergency Officers Reached for Food 


Are Discussed) 4¢iou 


House Census Committee 
Hears Arguments for and 
Against Series of Pro- 
posed Amendments 


The House Committee on Census on 
Feb. 6 took up the question of amending 
the law governing reapportionment of 
membership of the’ House of Represen- 
tatives, a law automatically in operation 
‘in case of failure of amendatory legis- 
lation at this session. 
took no action. 

At the last session of Congress legis- 
lation was enacted providing for. a re- 
apportionment of Representatives in 
Congress from the various States based 
on the 1930 census without increasing 
the membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

These four bills are now pending be- 
fore the Committee: 

H. R. 16301, to increase the member- 
ship of the House to 475 members. 

H. R. 16346, to increase the member- 
ship of the House to 462 members. 

H. R. 16704, to extend for two years 
the time of the taking effect of the re- 
apportionment of Representatives under 
the fifteenth and each subsequent de- 
cennial census, 

H. R. 15983, to make the present act 
effective immediately. 

States Must Conform 


Representative McLeod (Rep.), of De- 


} 


Yy 


troit, Mich., ranking majority member | 


of the Committee, told the Committee 
that “nothing could be more unwise, 
more unstatesmanlike, or more diabol- 
ically suited to destroy the prestige of 
Congress than to reopen the question 
of reapportionment.” 

Representative Knutson (Rep.), of St. 
Cloud, Minn., author of the bill (H. R. 
16704), told the Committee he intro- 
duced his bill because under present law 
the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives must notify the States that the 
law is in effect, and that he cannot do 
this until after Mar. 4. Many of the 
State legislatures will have adjourned 
by that time, he said, and in order to 
redistrict, an extra session of those State 
legislatures would have to be called. 

This, Mr. Knutson pointed out, would 
impose on these States an expense of 
uyward of $150,000, which is unnec- 
essary. 

Increase Is Advocated 

If the extra session is not called, he 
said, the Representatives would be 
elected at large, in which instance, he 
complained, there wculd be chaos and 
all the Representatives would come from 
the large cities. 
to the agricultural districts, Mr. Knut- 
son told the Committee, as the rural pop- 
ulations would not be represented in the 
House. 

Mr. Knutson said he based his argu- 
ment to the effect that the agricultural 
districts would not be properly repre- 
sented on the grounds that the cities can 
and will organize to bring about such a 
condition, whereas the rural districts can- 
Rot organize as well. 

\Representative Edwards “(Dem.), of 
Savannah, Ga., author of the bill (H. 
R. 16346), told the Committee that he be- 
Jieved the membership of the House could 
be increased without affecting the effi- 
ciency with which that body works. He 
pointed out that this is the smallest of 
any lower legislative body of all the 
countries in the world having such bod- 
jes, and that his bill would give each 
State its just number of Representatives 
in comparison to the total population of 
the country, based on the last census. 
The bill is not for the purpose of giv- 
ing any unfair advantage to anyone, he 
said, adding that he knows of no serious 
opposition to his proposal. 

Hearing to Continue 

If the Clerk of the House notifies the 
States now that the existing law is at 
once effective the legislatures could act 
immediately in redistricting and an extra 
session of State legislatures would be 
avoided, Representative Cochran (Dem.), 
of St. Louis, Mo., author of the bill (H. 
R. 15983) told the Committee. 

He said his proposal seeks to prevent 
the election at large of any Representa- 
tives, and that he is willing to stand on 
the present reapportionment. He said 
he is unqualifiedly opposed to an increase 


in the number of members of the House. | 


Chairman Fenn (Rep.), of Wethers- 
field, Conn., announced that Representa- 
tive Thurston (Rep.), of Osceola, Iowa, 
author of the bill (H. R. 16301) would 
be heard on his bill Feb. 9. 

“Nothing that this Congress could do 
would be more likely to endanger the 
survival of the principle of self-govern- 
ment than for this Committee to report 
a bill which would unsettle all the con- 
structive work done by this Committee 
framing and adopting a reapportion- 

ent bill, and in sponsoring such a bill 

until final successful enactment into law, 
in an earlier session of this same Con- 
gress,” Mr. McLeod said. 

Siuation Is Explained 

“We must not forget that following 
the cénsus of 1920 there ensued 10 years 
of unconstitutional government, while 
Congress callously flouted the principle 
of regular reapportionment of repre- 
sentation in Congress in accordance with 
the respective population of the States, 
as embodied in Article I of the Constitu- 
tion. This undoubtedly constituted one 
of the most serious and dangerous viola- 
tions of the American system of Govern- 
ment since the United States became an 
independent nation. 

“Finally, after extended and thorough 
study and consideration, in this Com- 
mittee and in the Committee of the Sen- 
ate, and after several days of debate in 
the House and Senate chambers, during 
which all members now sitting had full 
opportunity to be heard and offer amend- 
ments, a bill was agreed upon which 
was signed hy the President and became 
a law on June 18, 1929. Under the 
terms of this law, which automatically 
goes into effect on Mar. 4 next, the 13,- 
000,000 Americans who have been dis- 
franchised during the decade from 1920 
and 1930 will receive a fair redistribu- 
tion of representation in Congress. 

Against Further Delay 

“The antireapportionists, who fought 
the legislation with every parliamentary 
device which the rules of the House pro- 
vide and with every shadow of argument 
they could muster, pretended to be for 
reapportionment in general while sys- 
tematically opposing each and every pro- 
posal which might reasonably be ex- 
pected to bring it about. Now, under 
the guise of improving the Reapportion- 
ment Act, they would destroy it, I re- 
spectfully submit that this Committee 
should not give them that opportunity. 

“Some States, in order to take advan- 
tage of national reapportionment in 

* 1932, must redistrict within the States 
during the terms of the State legisla- 


The Committee | 


rnment Taken Before Vote Could Be Taken on Pro- 
posal to Prevent Use of Farm Board Fund for 


Speculative Purposes 





No money appropriated under the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriation Bill (H. 
R. 16415) for compensation purposes 
would be paid to disabled emergency of- 
ficers during any period in which they re- 
ceive a salary of $2,000 or more from the 
United States, under the provisions of a 
substitute amendment adopted Feb. 6 by 
the Senate, 

Another amendment, sponsored by Sen- 
jator Black (Dem,) of Alabama, pro- 
hibiting the use of any of the $100,000,- 
000, carried in the Independent Office Ap- 
propriation Bill €H. R, 16415) for the re- 
volving fund of the Federal Farm Board, 
for speculative purposes, was offered 
without final action before adjournment. 

The fund involved is the last appro- 
| priation of the $500,000,000 authorized 
in the 1929 Agricultural Marketing Act. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylva- 
nia, submitted the substitute amendment 
|for his amendment of Feb. 5, providing 
that none of the appropriation for com- 
pensation purposes in the bill should 
|be used for retirement pay to disabled 
|}emergency officers who are receiving a 
salary of $2,000 or more from the Gov- 
ernment. 


Submitted at Suggestion 
Of Comptroller General 


Mr. Reed explained that his substi- 
tute amendment was submitted at the 
| suggestion of the Comptroller General, 
who had explained that the original 
wording of the amendment could result 
in confusion, since payment of the 
amounts would be prevented, but claims 
for the amounts would not be avoided. 

In explaining the purpose of his origi- 
nal amendment Senator Reed read a list 
of employes of the Veterans’ Bureau who 
were retired on the theory that they were 
disabled and yet are on the pay roll of the 
Bureau receiving salaries of $5,000 or 
more. He referred to the condition as “a 
widely prevalent scandal,” and pointed 
out that the list he was reading concerned 
only those employed in the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. He stated that the list had been 
printed in full in the Congressional Rec- 
ord of Apr. 30, 1930. 

Senator Reed mentioned in particular 
| the name of William Wolf Smith, gen- 
jeral counsel of the Veterans’ Bureau, 


$9,000 a year and in addition $187 a 





Influenza Curative Said 





This would be unfair! 


| Not Yet Known to Science 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

per, magazine, or radio advertising with 
[the necessarily conservative wording 
|upon the label of the product itself. 
“The Food and Drugs Act,” he ‘says, 
“does not reach false advertising state- 
|ments appearing in the press or in any 
advertising medium not included with 
the package of the preparation itself. 
The food and drug enforcing authorities 
are therefore powerless to check such 
misleading claims, serious as the conse- 
quences may be, in the case of those 
who are:led to depend on such ineffec- 
tive products and to neglect the hygi- 
enic precautions, such as isolation, rest, 


ommended by public health authorities. 
“Today manufacturers. are usually 
cautious about putting unwarranted 
claims upon the labels of their products, 
knowing that they render themselves 
liable under the Food and Drugs Act, 
and those who are inclined to take ad- 
vertising claims at face value will fre- 
| quently find that the labels themselves, 
lor the circulars accompanying the pack- 
lages of the drugs, do not repeat curative 
|o: preventive claims made in outside 
| advertising.” 
Le 


| Nicaragua Canal 





‘Project Would Be Across That 


| Country by United States 


} 
| 





Army engineers who for more than a 
year have been making a survey in 
| Nicaragua under authority of Congress 
with a view to the possibility of the con- 
struction by the United States of an 
interoceanic ship canal across the Re- 
public have practically completed all 
their field work, it was stated orally on 
Feb. 6 at the Department of War. This 
phase of the work includes chiefly sur- 
vey of the proposed canal and topo- 
graphic mapping. 


| 


Army engineers are now engaged in con- 
ducting boring-tests to determine the lo- 
posed project, it was said. With this 
ready to return to the United States to 
compile the data gathered by them in 
report for submission to Congress 
through the Secretary of War. 
Department of War it was stated that 
the Army engineers are expected to re- 
turn to this country in August of this 
year. 

The engineers undertook the survey 
under a joint resolution passed by Con- 
gress and approved by. President Cool- 
idge on Mar. 2, 1929, appropriating 
$150,000 for the purpose. 

The resolution called for an investiga- 
tion to determine the practicability and 
probable cost of constructing and matfn- 
taining an interoceanic ship canal across 
the Republic of Nicaraugua. 

Pursuant to the terms of the resolu- 
tion, the Secretary of War later desig- 
nated Maj. Daniel I. Sultan, Corps of 
Engineers, under the direction of the 
Chief of Engineers, with a battalion of 


tion and survey. 





tures now sitting. Where the Legisla- 
ture meets biennially, as in the case of 
my own State of Michigan, there will 
not be another opportunity to redistrict 
before the congressional primaries and 
elections in 1932. The Michigan State 
Legislature is now engaged in attempt- 
ing to redistrict, acting on the good faith 
of Congress as expressed in the Reap- 
portionment Act of June 18, 1929. If 
the antireapportionists can succeed in 
casting a shadow of doubt on the exist- 
ing act, they will practically defeat the 
course of reapportionment in several 





would justify its amendment at this 
time. Therefore, let us not sanction 
useless disturbance.” 


who, he said, is receiving a salary of | 


;pay and (or) compensation from the 





month retirement pay. It was pointed 
out by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Mas- 
sachusetts, that 6,000 emergency officers 
have been given the benefit of the emer- 
gency officers retirement law. 


The Reed substituted amendment. as 
adopted by the Senate is as follows: 

“Provided, however, that no person 
shall on and after July 1, 1931, be en- 
titled to and (or) paid retired pay under 
the Disabled Emergency Officers Retire- 
ment Act of May 24, 1928, for any period 
during which he is receiving a salary, 


United States whicn exceeds $2,000 per 
annum; and, said Disabled Emergency 
Officers Retirement Act of May 24, 1928, 
is hereby amended accordingly.” 

Senator Black’s amendment was first 
offered to apply to the entire revolving 
fund of the Board, but a point of order 
against that amendmert, made by Sen- 
ator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, was 
sustained by the Chair, on the grounds 
that it was new legislation and dealt 
with funds already appropriated. 

Senator Black thereupon made the pro- 
posal that the amendment apply only 
to the remaining $100,000,000. 





Two Senators Claim 
Policy Ineffectual 


Board appropriations, both Senators 


|claiming that the present policy of the 


Board is ineffectual and contrary to the 
|intent of Congress in passing the Agri- 
|cultural Marketing Act. 

According to the testimony of Chair- 
man Legge before the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee, Senator McKellar said, 
it is a “fair inference” to draw that Mr. 
Legge does not believe that the Board’s 
policy has been effectual in stabilizing 


| cotton prices. 


“I believe that the Board has done 
tremendous harm,” he declared. “In my 
judgment the Farm Board administra- 
tion has been a woeful failure and has 


injured the cotton farmer to an enor- 


mous degree.” 

He declared that when the Board was 
established, the price of cotton averaged 
17 cents, and since that time it has con- 
stantly gone down. 





“But that is not all.” he added. “The 
Board is a member of the New York Cot- 


|ton Exchange, and the testimony shows 


sleep, diet, and proper ventilation, rec-| 


Having completed the field work, the} 


cation of the locks and dams for the pro- | 


} 


task completed, the engineers will be} 


their investigations and to prepare their | 


At the| 


engineers, to be in charge of investiga- | 


| 


| 
| 


States. But they cannot succeed be-| 
cause there is no valid objection to the 
present Reapportionment Act which 


that the Board is merely gambling on the 
market. Congress never intended that 
the Government should become a cotton 
speevlator. Beyond helping a few de- 
funct cooperative associations, what good 


|are they doing?” 


Senator McKellar declared that he had 
|agreed to the inclusion of the fund in 
the bill only because of a realization 
that refusal would mean even more dis- 
| aster. 


Buying of Futures 


Seen as Possibility 

Senator Smith declared that he feels 
that there has been a misapprehengion 
on the part of the Board as to the pur- 
pose of the Agricultural..Marketing Act. 

The object of the act, he said, was to 
promote effective merchandising so as 
to place agriculture on an equality with 
other industries, and this object was to 
be accomplished by buying up surpluses 
of the actual commodity in years of sur- 
plus to be retained and fed back to the 
market in years when the market was 
| short, so as to maintain a balance: 

“However,” he said, “I have seen no 
actual evidence at all, although the Sta- 
bilization Corporation has been estab- 
lished, I have seen no ‘serious ‘effort 
made to do what the Board is reguired 


|by the law to do, namely, to take the 
| actual commodity off the market and to 


keep it until the demand justifies feed- 
ing it back.” 

There is no indication in the bill, ac- 
cording to Senator Smith, that Congress 


| intended the Board to go into the futures 
Survey Nears End 


| tures. 


market and attempt to influence the 
price of commodities by dealing in fu- 
“The object of the bill was to 
get as far as possible away from specu- 
lative operations.” 

“If it is true,.as alleged,” he said, 


i“that the Board has not bought the ac- 


tual commodity, but has relied wholly on 


|future trading, then we ought not to 


give the Board a dollar. The only way 
to get relief is to take the stuff off the 


a fair price to get it.” 
At first blush, he said, it may seem 


|that it would require an enormous amount 


of capital to buy up enough to mate- 
rially infivence the market, but he de- 
clared that with $100,000,000 it would 
be possible to retire from the market 
8,000,000 bales of cotton, and “it was 


| the duty of the Board to go to the mar- 
ket and take up the surplus in actual} 


cotton.” 

“IT am loath to give up a good law,” 
Senator Smith said, “and if carried out 
in good faith, it would go a long way 
to solve the problem facing us.” 


Black Amendment 


Pending Question 

The Black amendment was the pend- 
ing question when the Senate discon- 
= consideration of the bill for the 

ay. 

Debate on the Farm Board appropri- 
ation throughout the day having been 
devoted to a general criticism of the 
policy of the Board in dealing in futures 
markets in attempting to influence com- 
modity prices, Senator Jones, in oppos- 
ing the Black amendment, said that, ac- 


Legge, the Board started out with the 
plan of attempting to deal only in ac- 
tual commodities, but that, after try- 


was futile, in view of the fact that pri- 
vate speculators were dealing in futures, 


ineffectual. 

“It mav have been unwise,” Senator 
Jones. said. “hut I am willing to con- 
cede that Mr. Legge is far better quali- 
fied to determine what is the wise policy 
to nursue than I am.” 

If the Congtess is convinced that the 
plan of the Board is unwise, he said, the 
remedy is in legislation ard not in at- 
tempting to direct the method of expen- 
diture of the funds already authorized. 

“The logic of the Senator from Ala- 
bama,” Senator Jones said, “is that the 
Agricultural Marketing Act should be 
repealed. ‘It is unwise for the Senate 
to begin now to limit the use of the 
ree appropriated to carry out that 
aw.” 

Senator Black, however, contended that 
“the issue is simple.” 

“If you want the Federal Farm Board 
to use this money for gambling purposes, 
then this amendment should be voted 
down,” 





cording to the testimony of Chairman} 


ing such a plan for some time, the Board | 
came to the conclusion that the plan} 


Senators McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, and Smith (Dem.), of South Caro-| 
lina, led in the debate over the Farm 


| 


| 





and hence the efforts of the Board to} 
deal only in actual commodities were | 


| 


| 


| 





‘be able to use it as their own money. 


;under the Secretary and made through 


lcharity is out of the picture” in the 


sation certificates. 


| pursuant to the authorization contained | 


|the same terms and conditions as such 


market until the trade is willing to pay | feed for work stock. 


|in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 


|of increasing the capital stock of such 
! corporations, companies, or organizations 


For Drought Area 


Agreement Between Senate 
And House Leaders Pro- 
vides for $20,000,000 
For Relief Purposes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


{the minority of both Houses and the 


White House. 

“We have agreed on a bisis of under- 
standing on the Senate proposal,” both 
stated after the conference. “The propo- 
sition we talked about was tentatively 
agreed to, tentatively because it is a 
raatter for the conferees on the Interior 
Department bill to act on.” 


Speaker Longworth expressed the view 
that the compromise would go through 
Congress and be enacted into law as part 
of the Interior Department bill next 
week. The language of the compromise 
has not been written out, they said, and 
the conferees probably will not be able 
to meet before Feb. 9. The agreement 
tentatively reached, which they expect 
to go through, they said, must be offi- 
cially made by the conferees on the bill. 

Plan of Extending Loans 


The loans, they said, will be through 
the intermediate credit banks and credit 
agencies and on such security as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may require. 
It will be for crop production and re-| 
habilitation of agriculture. | 

Asked as to the relation between the 
$20,000,000 fund involved and the $45,- 
000,000 already appropriated for feed | 
and fertilizer, for those in the storm and 
drought stricken areas, Mr. Longworth 
and Mr. Tilson said it would supplement 
the fund already appropriated. 

They stated the food question did not 
enter into the discussion. The Speaker | 
said the money would be the farmers’ 
money after they had obtained it from 
the Secretary of Agriculture. for re- 
habilitation of agriculture upon the 
security required of them and they would! 


Loans Used for Food 


The money loaned through the inter- 
mediate banks would be under the regu- 
lation of the Department of Agriculture, 
and on such terms as the Secretary of 
Agriculture required. Mr. Tilson said it 
was to be assumed that the Secretary of 
Agriculture would not make loans to 
anyone without adequate security. He 
said that when the farmers get the 
money they could buy food with it if they 
pleased. 

Speaker Longworth said that undoubt- 
edly the fund proposed in the bill will 
be extendable to the small’ industrial} 
towns that.are dependent upon agricul- 
ture. It will depend on the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture in making 
the loans and there is no limitation as 
to section in which the loans are to be 
made, he added. The loans are to be 


4 


intermediate credit agencies and. there 
would be no restriction as to use for food 
after the loans are obtained by farmers, 
the Speaker. said. 
Dole Idea Abolished 
Majority Leader Tilson pointed out 
that ‘‘all idea of gratuity or dole or 


compromise plan. It is a straight-out 
loan proposition, he said, to aid in crop 
production and to rehabilitate agricul- 
ture. The farmers can obtain the loans 
on their crops, and the money will be 
theirs. 

Speaker Longworth said plans are be- 
ing made toward an understanding with 
respect to a substitute proposal for in- 
creasing the loan provisions of the 
World War veterans’ adjusted compen- 





Text of Amendment 


The full text of the amendment which | 
was accepted as the compromise follows: , 

An. amendment to be proposed to H. 
R. 14675. 

Joint resolution No. 211 for the relief 
of farmers in the drought-stricken areas 
approved Dec. 20, 1930, is hereby | 
amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: “Any money appropriated | 


in this section may be used in the pur-| 
chase of feed for other livestock upon 


money may be used for the purchase of 


“In addition to the sums herein author- 
ized, and appropriations made thereun- 
der, there is hereby appropriated to be 
immediately availatle, out of any money | 


ated, the sum of $20,000,000 to be used 
by the Secretary of Agric lture for the 
following purposes: (1) To make ad- 
vances or loans to individuals in the 
drought and (or) storm or hail stricken 
areas of the United States for the pur- 
pose of assisting in forming local agri- 
cultural credit corporations, livestock 
loan companies, or like organizations, or 


qualified to do business with Federal in- | 
termediate credit banks, or to which such | 
privileges may be extended, and (or) of | 
making loans to individuals upon the se- 
curity of the capital stock of such cor- 
porations, companies, or organizations, 
and (2) to make advances or loans to 
farmers for crop productions for the crop 
of 1931 and for further agricultural fe- 
habilitation in the drought and (or) 
storm stricken or hail stricken areas of 
the United States. The advances and} 
loans made pursuant to this act and 
amendment thereto shall be secured by 
liens on crops or by other security, under 
such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may prescribe.” 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Feb. 6, 1931 





10:30 a.m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays 
and Fridays of each week.) 

12 m.—Mrs.- Marie Maloney, a mem- 
ber of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, called to 
discuss child welfare problems. 

12:15 p. m.—Representative Fort 
(Rep.), of East Orange, N. J., called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Manlove 
(Rep.), of Joplin, Mo., called to present 
friends. 

12:45 p. m.—William Loeb, of New 
York, former secretary to President 
Roosevelt and now vice president of 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, called. Subject of confer- 
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| Government Barges 


rivers. 
with bales of cotton taken on at 


Cotton grown in the agricultural area served by the Warrior River 
finds access to market by the means of transportation offered by 
the Government barge line service on the Mississippi and Warvior 
The photograph shows a tow of Government barges laden 


Laden With Cotton 












landing places on the Warrior 


River and being transported downstream for delivery at distribu- 
tion centers on the Mississippi River. 


The barges and towing tug 


are owned and operated by the Inland Waterways Corporation, a 
Federal agency. 





Use of Special Congressional Tags 
On Automobiles Discussed in House 


Use of special automobile tags marked 
“congressional” on ,the streets of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was discussed in the 
House Feb. 6 during consideration of 
the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill (H. R. 16738). Representative Blan- | 
ton (Dem.), of Abilene, Tex., said such | 
tags are not being respected although | 
they are necessary for Members trans- | 
acting public business. 


Representative Simmons (Rep.), of | 











Deficiency Supply 
Bill Becomes Law 


Appropriations of 109 Millions 
Provided in Measure 





The first of the appropriation bills 
enacted at the present session of Con- 
gress became law Feb. 6 when President 
Hoover Feb. 6 signed the first deficiency 
appropriation bill (H. R. 15592) carrying | 
appropriations totaling approximately 
$109,000,000. 

Among the items in the bill is one 
for an appropriation of $34,000,000 for 
Federal-aid highways, and $2,000,000 for 
the public health service for rural sani- 
tation purposes. The latter item was} 
placed in the bill by the Senate, which! 
originally amended the bill to appro- 
priate $3,000,000 for this purpose, but| 
the $2,000,000 figure was agreed upon 
in conference. 

The bill also appropriates more than 
$11,000,000 for miscellaneous construc- 
tion under various governmental depart- 
ments. 


Public Building Bill 


Considered in Senate 


| 
| 


Amendment to In- 
crease State Maximums 


Adopted 


In considering the bill (H. R. 16297) 
extending the public building program 
authorizations by $100,000,000 outside 
the District of Columbia, the Senate Feb. | 
6 adopted an amendment increasing from | 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000 the amount 
that might be expended in any one State 
per annum. 

The Senate recessed with an amend- 
ment to permit carrying out of contracts 
which run 10 per cent above estimates | 
under consideration. The bill provides 
that the annual expenditure for public 
buildings be limited to $65,000,000, no 
more than $15,000,000 of which may be 
expended in the District of Columbia. 

It amends the Public Building Act of 
1926 for the purpose of expediting the 
public building program thereby au- 
thorized, 


Ninna ar a 
In Nicaragua Plans. 


Secretary Stimson Comments| 
On Recent Conferences 


The visit to Washington of the Ameri- 
can Minister to Nicaragua, Matthew E. 
Hanna, and the commander of the Nica- 
raguan Guardia Nacional, Brig. Gen. 
Douglas McDougal, has helped to lay) 
plans for the future in Nicaragua, ac- 


| cording to an oral statement by the Sec- 


retary of State, Henry L. Stimson, made 
Feb. 6 in reply to inquiries. 

Secretary Stimson stated that he had 
been making important progress in the 
conferences but that he would rather | 
not give it out piecemeal. He said that | 
he expected to make a statement on| 
general policy in Nicaragua when he| 
appears before the Senate Committee on) 


| Foreign Relations at the time he de-| 


livers the documents on Nicaragua re- | 
quested by the resolution of Senator | 
Johnson (Rep.), of California. 

There are now 136 Marine Corps of- 
ficers and 1,274 enlisted men in Nicara- 
gua, according to figures made public| 
Feb. 6 by the Department of the Navy. | 
Most of these are attached to the Guar-| 


The arrangement by which the United 


| States agreed to keep Marines in Nica- 


ragua was concluded betwcen President 
Coolidge and former President Adolfo} 
Diaz in 1927. Since then Secretary | 





ence not announced. 

Remainder of Day.—-Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering 
correspondence, 


Stimson has stated that the United) 
States had no obligation for the super-| 
vision of elections beyond the presiden- | 
tial election of 1932, 


‘Illinois Receives Bids 


dia Nacional. } 


Diplomatic and Military Privileges Also Are Considered 
By Representatives in Debate 





Scotts Bluff, Nebr., in charge of the 
bill, said the tags have no legal effect 
and that if Congress passes a special law 
authorizing such tags for the use of 
Members they should be restricted to 
Members themselves while on _ official 
business. 

Representative Swing (Rep.), of El 
Centro, Calif., said the tags are on more 
cars driven by people who are not Mem- 
bers of the Senate or House than by 
those who are members, thet these out- 
side drivers carrying the tags claim im- 
munity that Members would not claim, 
and that the tags ought not to be issued. 

Representative Dyer (Rep.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., asked regarding tags marked 
“diplomatic” on automobiles in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Simmons said they were is- 
sued through the Department of State 
as courtesy to the Diplomatic Service. 
There was also criticism of use of Army 
and Navy tags on automobiles used by 
officers of those services. Mr. Simmons 
said he had heard two “bootieggers” had 
operated with “congressional” tags. 


President Selects 
Nominee for Court 


James M. Proctor Named for 
National Capital Tribunal 


President Hoover on Feb. 6 sent to the 
Senate for confirmation the nomination 
of James M. Proctor, of Washington, 
D. C., to be an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- 


| lumbia. 

The White House made public a 
biographical sketch of Mr. Proctor as 
follows: 


Mr. Proctor was born in the District of 
Columbia 47 years ago. He was educated 
in the public schools of the District and 
graduated in law at George Washington 
University in 1904; was admitted to the 
bar in 1905 and became secretary to the 
late Justice Gould; in 1905 was appointed 
secretary and law clerk in the District 


| Attorney’s office, and in 1906 was ap- 


pointed an Assistant District Attorney. 
He continued in this office until 1914, 
when he resigned to enter general prac- 


| tice, in which he has been continuously 


engaged up to the present time, except 


|for two years of service in the World 


War. 
ciation of the District of Columbia and 
of the American Bar Association. At a 
meeting of the Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia held on July 2, 1930, 


Mr. Proctor was one of three attorneys | 


unanimously endorsed for appointment 
to the Supreme Court of the District, 


For 111 Miles of Paving 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Feb. 6. 


Bids received Feb. 5 for about 111 


! miles of new paving included in the State 


Highway Department’s initial road let- 


|ting of the 1931 construction program 


indicated an average cost of $24,753 per 
mile, according to announcement by the 
Director, H. H. Cleaveland. 


He is a member of the Bar Asso- | 
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Variation Shown 
In Food Benefit 
To Individuals 


Dietary Habits and Physical 
And Mental State Affect 
Digestive Action, Public 
Health Service Explains 


The value of a food to a particular 
individual is not determined by its type 
or its theoretical calories, but is deter- 
mined by that individual’s personal abil- 
ity to get the most cut of an article of 
food, according to an oral statement Feb. 
6 by the Public Health Service. 

This depends, it was explained, upon 
the form and combination in which the 
food is eaten, the person’s mental state 
as well as physical state at the time it is 
eaten, upon the dietary habits of the 
person and perhaps upon certain pe- 
culiarities which individuals frequently 
exhibit and which may render a poten- 
tially nutritious article of food actually 
poisonous to them. The following ad- 
ditional information was also furnished 
by the Service: 

When a person has a sudden attack 
of abdominal pain, his first impulse is 
to attribute it to some article of food 
| which he has eaten. However, the ill- 
|ness may be due to unusual articles or 
bad combinations of food and drink un- 
der conditions unfavorable to digestion. 
No food, digestion of which is not 
started properly, can fail to cause trou- 
ble, and digestion can not be _ started 
right without a normal functioning of 
the organs and an adequate supply of 
juices in sufficient concentration. 

Acidity Rrequired 

Excessive amounts of liquids, even of 
milk, may dilute the secretions below 
the point of digestive effectiveness. We 
have also lately come to realize the im- 
portance of the maintenance of a cer- 
tain degree of acidity of the contents of 
the stomach in preventing bacterial in- 
fections of the intestinal tract. 

The state in which food is swallowed 
or the combinations in which it is eaten 
may also prevent a normal process of 
digestion. An unripe banana may be re- 
sistent to digestion because of its uncon- 
vertible starch, but a ripe banana may 
also be indigestible if it swallowed in 
chunks too large to be permeated by the 
digestive secretions. 

Many of the complaints of food 
poisoning are found to be due to food- 
stuffs to which there are individual 
idosynerasies or protein sensitiveness 
rather than to a poisonous condition of 
the foodstuff itself. The part that such 
protein sensitivity plays in digestive dis- 
turbances is far from being appreciated. 
Asthma, hives and eczema have come to 
suggest in themse!ves a possible dietary 
cause. However, the causes of digestive 
disturbances are so numerous and varied 
that protein sensitivity may not be con- 
nected with symptoms of irritability of 
the digestive system, especially if foods 
which form a part of the regular diet 
are involved. 

Pain is pressure on nerves. A pin 
prick or a blow on the surface of the 
body injures a nerve, and in most in- 
stances pain is felt where the nerve is 
injured. A stomach ache is usually a 
more complicated phenomenon. It is‘sel- 
dom the result of direct violence. 

Functioning of Organisms 

The digestive canal beginning at the 
mouth is more than a chemical appara- 
tus. It is a vital organ approximately 
40 feet in length. The introduction of 
food into the stomach serves to start 
a purposeful activity in the intestines 
as well as in the stomach. Regular rhyth- 
mic reactions of the digestive tube are 
essential for the successful operation of 
the digestive apparatus. 1 

There must be’ introduced into the tube 
and mixed with its contents at the proper 
time and in proper amounts the various 
digestive secretions. As a vital organ, 
provision must be made for its own 
proper maintenance and nutrition. . The 
abdominal circulation of fluids for this 
| purpose as well as for the removal of 
|the nutrient products of digestion by 
the lymph vessels is largely accom- 
plished by the movement of the dia- 
| phragm and the process of breathing. 
|The action of the digestive canal and 
{the control of the accessory organs sup- 
| plying the digestive secretions call for 
|the incorporation of an elaborate mus- 
cular system in and about the digestive 
|tube for its whole length. A compli- 
j}cated arrangement of nerves controls 
| the operation of these muscles. 

The contact of food with the local nerve 
|terminals in the lining of the stomach 
| provides a nerve stimulus which serves 
| to call the muscles of the digestive ap- 
| paratus into action. 
| Digestion is also affected by the state 
of mind of an individual. It is promoted 
jby a cheerful mind. It is arrested by 
anger, fear and grief. Derangements of 
the functioning of the digestive system 
|from emotional causes may give rise to 
|symptoms similar to those produced by 
hee of the digestive apparatus it- 
self, 











| Various Nominations 
Confirmed by Senate 


The Senate in open executive session 
Feb. 6 confirmed the nomination of Al- 
| bert M. Sames to be District Judge for 
| the District of Arizona, and the nomina- 
tion of Bromley Wharton to be ap- 
praiser of merchandise, Customs Collec- 
| tion District No. 11, Philadelphia. Vari- 
; ous nominations of postmasters also were 
| confirmed. 








NOTICE 


ADVERTISEMENT 





In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 


versial questions, but inasmuch 


as The United States Daily does 


not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 
advertising, no responsibility is assumed by The United States 
Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
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' PENSION FUNDS 
IN AUSTRALIA 
Insufficient to Meet 


Volume of Demand 


Te total number of persons now 
drawing pensions in Australia is 
greater than ‘ever before and “many 

thousands who had not previously applied 

for benefits or for increases of existing 
benefits have, of necessity, been refused,” 
according to a communication by Roger 

Culver Tredwell, American consul general 

at Sydney, Australia, which has been re- 

ceived in the Department of Commerce. 


The communication féllows in full text: 


It has been officially announced that the 
total number of persons now drawing pen- 
sions in Australia is now greater than 
ever before, and that it is difficult to pre- 
dict when the peak of expenditure will be 
reached. The total annual liability for 
the 279,285 pensions in force is £7,762,508. 
(Pound sterling equals $4,859375.) 

Vocational training for 22,692 former 
soldiers, has cost £4,848,982, and the value 
of loans granted to soldiers since April, 
1918, is £1,724,048. 


During the last complete financial year, 
many former soldiers, or dependents of 
soldiers, who had not previously applied 
for assistance, had been obliged to do so 
owing to the depression. Many thousands 
who had applied for benefits or for in- 
creases of existing benefits had, of neces- 
sity, been refused. 

The cost of administering: war pensions 
rose from 1.68 per cent, last year to 2.172 
per cent in the year just ended, but the ex- 
penditure has been increased by £23,407 
by the war pensions appeal tribunals es- 
tablished under the Amending Act of 
1929. Administration costs of repatria- 
tion benefits have fallen, however, from 
7.82 per cent to 6.34 per cent. 


HIGHWAY CODE 


Favors Pedestrians 
In Great Britain 


PEDESTRIANS on the highways in 
Great Britain are advised to signal 
drivers of motor cars as to which side they 
expect the vehicles to pass, under provisions 
of a “highway code” included in the Road 
Traffic Act which now is awaiting approval 
of the British Parliament, according to in- 
formation received by the Department of 
Commerce. The information is made pub- 
lic in a statement just issued by the De- 
partment, which follows in full text: 

A highway code for the guidance of mo- 
torists, pedestrians, bicyclists, and drivers 
of animal-drawn vehicles is provided by the 
Road Traffic Act now awaiting approval by 
Parliament, according to advices from Al- 
fred Nutting of the American Consulate 
Office in London, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The failure on the part of persons to ob- 
serve any provision of the code, if passed, 
will not of itself render that person liable 
to eriminal proceedings, it is stated, but 
may be relied upon by any party in pro- 
ceedings as tending to establish or to nega- 
tive any liability in question. 

Pedestrians are requested to use foot- 
paths where they are provided, to learn the 
signals used by motorists, and to give sig- 
nals when they intend to cross the road, it 
is said. On wide highways pedestrians are 
advised to signal the driver as to which 
side they expect him to pass. y 

Recommendations for motorists as to 
speed, priority of traffic, right of way at 
cross-roads, cutting-in, and reversing are 
also pointed out in the code, according to 
the report. 


PARISIAN CABS 


Average 65 Serious 
Accidents Per Day 


PAXICABS in Paris are involved in an 
average of 65 accidents a day which 
produce bodily injuries to occupafits, ac- 
cording to information which has been re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce. 
Since 67 per cent of all the injuries sus- 
tained in automobile accidents in the 
French capital are said to result from 
shattering of glass, a proposal has been 
drafted to require all taxicabs and other 
public vehicles in Paris to be equipped 
with safety glass, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Department, which 
follows in full text: aie 

A proposal requiring all taxicabs and 
other public vehicles in Paris to be equip- 
ped with safety glass has been laid be- 
fore the city’s Municipal Council, accord- 
ing to advices received in the Commerce 
Department’s Automotive Division. The 
number of the Council introducing this 
proposal, Mr. Emile Massard, stated that 
67 per cent of all injuries resulting from 
automobile accidents are due to shattered 

lass. 

He further cited the fact that the 
20,000 taxicabs in Paris suffered 65 acci- 
dents a day resulting in bodily injury. 
For some time suggestions have been 
made regarding the prescription of non- 
shatterable glass for public vehicles, but 
the expense of this equipment was con- 
sidered so high as to make it inadvisable 
to require public vehicles to adopt this 
safety measure. It is estimated that the 
glass area of the portion of a taxi used 
by passengers is between 1 and 1% 
square meter. 

The proposer of the project points out 
that the idea of prescribing safety glass 
is more feasible now than formerly, since 
the price of such glass has recently drop- 
ped appreciably, and since it would be 
possible to make the charge less heavy by 
reducing the tax paid by public vehicles 
*sr parking space. A great many of the 
taxicabs more recently placed in circula- 
tion are already equipped with Trizlex 
glass. 

If the measure, which it should be un- 
derstood is as yet merely a_ proposal, 
should be adopted by the Municipal Coun- 
cil, taxicabs already in circulation would 
probably be allowed one year within 
which to conform with the requirement. 





ENGLISH FAMILY COLONY | 


A BRITISH family settlement agree- 
ment has been entered into between the 
Overseas Settlement Committee, the Cana- 
dian Government, and the Government of 
New Brunswick, under the terms of which 
it is proposed to settle 500 British fami- 
lies on semi-improved farms in the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick during the next 
five years. 

The Provincial Government buys the 
farms, which are resold at actual cost to 
the settler, and also receives from the 
British Government an amount not ex- 
ceeding £360 for initial payment on farm 
stock and equipment. 

(Issued by Department of Labor) 


ISOLATED AREA 
To Be Reached 


In South America 


HE rarely visited Falls of Kaieteur, 
- now well secluded in South American 
jungleland, are to be made accessible by 
construction of a road which, when ex- 
tended, will reach the Potaro district, from 
which gold and other precious minerals are 
being obtained, according to a statement 
just issued by the Pan American Union. 

The road will be built at the point where 
rapids in the Essequibo River now prevent 
vessels from continuing an up-stream 
course, it is declared. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The expenditure of $40,000 in the con- 
struction of a 54-mile dirt road opens a 
new and wild region of a great continent 
to the more venturesome tourist. Say§& the 
engineer, “It’s a good road for a primi- 
tive jungle.” 

The Essequibo, it will be remembered, 
rises in the Akarai Mountains which form 
part of the boundary between Brazil and 
British Guiana. The Essequibo is an im- 
portant stream for lumber rafts and small 
trading vessels but between the towns of 
Bartica. and Rockstone its course is ob- 
structed by numerous rapids. It is around 
these rapids that the highway has just been 
completed and motor cars are going into 
service. Above, as below the rapids, light 
vessels navigate the river. 

Another welcome fact for the venture- 
some rather than the average tourist is 
that the new road opens a section of the 
route to the rarely visited Falls of Kaie- 
teur, 140 miles beyond Bartica and well 
secluded in jungleland. And still another 
progressive step is the official announce- 
ment that the area about the falls has been 
proclaimed the naieteur National Park; its 
beauty will be preserved, the highway will 
be continued and access made easier. 

A small party of men, including Gover- 
nor Denham of British Guiana, recently 
returned to Georgetown from a visit to the 
region of the new park, all more or less 
impressed with the feasibility of opening 
the region to the tourist and trader. Soon, 
says a report coming to the Pan American 
Union, a party of local public school boys 
of Georgetown will make the trip to the 
falls. Furthermore, as the new road is 
extended it will pass through the famous 
Potaro district from which gold and other 
precious minerals are being, obtained. 


OIL DISCOVERY 


Made by Miners 
In Yugoslavia 








(COAL mine explorations in Yugoslavia 

4 have resulted in location of crude oil in 
a section where it previously had not been 
known to exist, according to a communica- 
tion from Stewart E. McMillan, American 
Consul at Belgrade, which has been received 
in the Department of Commerce. No seri- 
ous explorations in the new field can be 
commenced before Spring, but experts are 
optimistic, it is stated in the communica- 
tion, Which follows in full text: 

Drillings have just been made at the 
state coal mine of Kaknja, situated between 
Zenica and Visoki, about 50 kilometers 
northwest of Sarajevo in order to find out 
new layers of coal. However, at a depth 
of 347 meters, there quite unexpectedly ap- 
peared a dark yellow liquid, which was im- 
mediately recognized to be crude oil. 

The first three days it is said to have 
flowed at the rate of over 20 liters per 
hour, but later it diminished somewhat. 
Drilling work, however, is not yet finished. 
Thus far about 3,000 liters of crude oil 
have been obtained. 

The analysis made shows it to have about 
25 per cent light and heavy gasoline. Spe- 
cific weight of the crude oil is 0.81 at 
27 degrees C. 

Experts are optimistic, and it is recom- 
mended that the ground be studied to learn 
what quantities of crude oil may be’ found 
at this place. Drilling work will have to 
be done and geological researches made. 
Up to the present it had not been known 
that the territory contained any crude oil. 
No serious explorations can be begun be- 
fore Spring. 


AUSTRALIAN OIL SEARCH 


THE AUSTRALIAN Government will be 
officially advised to organize search for oil 
in Australia on the lines which have 
proved successful in the United States, ac- 
cording to Australian reports* received in 
the Department of Commerce from Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner H. P. Van Blar- 
com, Sydney. Drilling is being continued 





in Queensland and Victoria and some oil 


has been bailed out of a fewf the wells, 

but noting of real promise has yet been 

reached, the Australian report states. 
(Isswed by Department of Commerce.) 


BRITISH INSURANCE ACT 


BY THE prolongation of the Insurance 
Act, which was recently provided for, be- 
tween 60,000 and 100,000 unemployed per- 
sons Who were.in danger of losing their 
health insurance and widows’ pension rights 
on Dec. 31, 1930, are retained in benefit 
for another year, at a cost to the State 
of about $486,650. 

This concession applies to unemployed 
who, through long unemployment, have 
been unable to maintain their insurance 
contributions, in addition to which, nat- 





urally, there also arose a condition browght 
about by the absence of any contributions 
(Department of Labor.) 


from employcrs. 




















‘rhe structure occupied by the American Legation at Prague, Czechoslovakia, 


SERPs 





is shown above. 






it was purchased by the 


United States Government June 2, 1925, according to records of the Department of State and is described as “exceed- 
ingly spacious.” The structure provides space for the offices of the Chancery and for the Minister’s residential quarters. 








KUROPE’S QUANDARY OVER WHEAT 


To Be Subject of Conference at Rome 


UROPEAN problems which center in 
importation and sale of large quanti- 
ties of wheat and other cereals at 

“unsatisfactory prices’ and inability of 
cereal-producing countries of eastern Eu- 
rope to sell their relatively small surpluses 
are to be considered at a “Preliminary 
Wheat Conference” to be held at Rome, 
Mar. 26, according to a decision reached at 
a recent meeting of the Economic Confer- 
ence of the “eague of Nations at Geneva. 

Record of the decision is contained in a 
summary of the last session of the Geneva 
meetirig, forwarded to the Department of 
State by the League of Nations. 

“At present, the European cereal market 
is a subject of dispute between the over- 
seas producers and the producers of east- 
ern Europe,” the chairman of the meeting, 
M. di Nola, stated in a speech delivered 
when the meeting closed, according to the 
summary. 

The summary follows in full text: 

The consultation of agricultural experts 
undertaken by a delegation of the Eco- 
nomic Committee on the subject of the 
general agricultural depression, with more 
special reference to cereals, came to an 
end in January. 


Summary of Progress 
Presented by Chairman 


IN HIS closing speech the chairman, M. 
di Nola, emphasized the importance of the 
material contained in the reports submift- 
ted by the experts, stating that they will 
be published later. Summarizing the work 
accomplished, he said: 

_“With a praiseworthy desire for scien- 
tific accuracy, several experts have ex- 
pressed the wish that a series of studies 
and enquiries might be undertaken to com- 
plete the material already collected. 

“For example, it has been proposed that 
an endeavor should be made to discover in 
what branches of agriculture overproduc- 
tion exists, whether such overproduction 
is temporary or permanent, to establish 
the cost of production in the various 
groups of countries (overseas countries, 
European industrial and agricultural 
countries), and also to establish the cost 
of the distribution of agricultural produce. 

“It would be interesting to estimate the 
discrepancy between agricultural revenue 
and expenditure, to study the difference 
between the price paid to the producer and 
the price paid by the consumer and: also 
between the price received by the farmer 
and the price of the manufactured wares 
which he requires.” 





The chairman then stated that it was 
probable that the Economic Committee 
would not fail to examine the measure in 
which these enquiries should take place 
in cooperation with the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture. But, he added: 


“The Economic Committee does not wish 
its agricultural enquiry to become perma- 
nent, or to commit it to specific researches 
which might be detrimental to progress 
and divert it from its essential work. 
There is also danger that unless a def- 
inite goal and limits are prescribed, the 
amplitude of the enquiry might preclude 
the possibility of effective action. 


“The Economic Committee will endeavor 
to retain all that is essential for its prin- 
cipal mandate which is to deal with inter- 
national economic relations and with all 
that may contribute to economic rap- 
prochement. Its interest in problems of 
commercial policy cause it to attach spe- 
cial importance to suggestions made by 
several experts with regard to certain 
forms of state action in the trade in agri- 
cultural produce. 


Deems Detailed Consideration 
Of Practices to Be Necessary 


“IT. THEREFORE® considers necessary 
a detailed, and conscientious examination 
of the results of, all protectionist practices 
such as subsidies, bounties, import certifi- 
cates, as well as certain cases of indirect 
protection. * * * 


“These measures considered as indis- 
pensable by certain states often defeat 
their own ends and are detrimental to the 
interests of neighboring states. They may 
appear natural from a national point of 
view, but from an international point of 
view, they may be dangerous. Such des- 
perate measures contribute to the mainte- 
nance of an irrational system of pro- 
duction.” 

Analyzing the remedial measures rec- 
ommended, the chairman said: 

“Certain experts think that free trade 
would provide a remedy by bringing eco- 
nomic forces into play. ‘From a scientific 
point of view they may be right; but they 
do not seem to pay sufficient regard to the 
social and political necessities, thanks to 
which the preservation, i. e., the protec- 
tion of agriculture, appears to most coun- 
tries as an absolutely vital question. 

“Rightly or wrongly, these countries 
consider that at such a moment, the sup- 
pression of protective measures would in- 





METHODS OF OLD FRENCH SCHOOL 


Have Been in Use Since Napoleonic Era 


HE history and present administrative 

methods of the Ecole Polytechnique, in 
Paris, a schoo] founded during the French 
Revolution, are outlined by James F. Abel, 
chief, division of foreign school systems, 
United States Office of Education, in the 
current issue of “School Life,” official pub- 
lication of the Office of Education. 

The institution is cited as one of the 


“great schools of the world” and is declared 
to be “an integral part of the French 
nation.” 

Mr. Abel’s article follows in full text: 

The Ecole Polytechnique, 21, Rue Des- 
cartes, Paris, is one of the great schools 
of the world. Not in numbers; at no time 
does it enroll a body of much over 500 
students, but in its fine training, the esprit 
de corps of its faculty and student person- 
nel, and the standards it has maintained 
during all its 137 years of life lies its 
strength. 

It was born in 1793 of two necessities: 
One, immediate; the other less urgent but 
none the less important. The first was to 
furnish revolutionary France, attacked on 
all its frontiers, a large number of qualified 
engineers; the second, to maintain the high 
mathematical culture of France and pre- 
pare men worthy to carry it on. 

Through all the struggles that have oc- 
curred to make it a practical technical 
school or to turn it away from pure specu- 
lation, it has retained and still retains the 
character given it by its founder, Monge, 
of “a center of high scientific culture, pre- 
paratory to the specialized technical studies 
reserved for the different schools of applied 
science, such as the school of mines, that 
of bridges and roads, of aeronautics, of 
meritime affairs, and of artillery.” 


In the very hours of the country’s ex- 
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treme peri] the founders of the school, feel- 
ing that only a high culture permits the 
engineer to adapt himself quickly to the 
practical problems he must face, worked to 
set up an institution of disinterested study, 
: magnificent monument to public instruc- 
ion. 


It is a democratic school and selects by 
competitive examination, not by distinction 
of birth, title, or fortune, from 1,000 to 
1,200 applicants, the 225 students that are 
admitted yearly. 

The entire éxpenses of a poor boy who 
wins the competition are paid from na- 
tional funds. Most of the successful stu- 
dents have already had special mathemati- 
cal training in the lycees. The course is 
two years in duration and is the same 
for all. 

The Ecole Polytechnique is an integral 
part of ‘the French nation. Begun as a 
civic school, later made purely military by 
Napoleon, who disliked the republican sen- 
timents of the students, permitted to con- 
tinue during the Restoration in spite of 
its liberal reputation, again in disfavor 
during the second Empire, it has carried 
on largely because of the strength of the 
men it has trained, and since its founda- 
tion has shared in all the triumphs and 
sorrows of the French people. 

The citations won by its pupils or alum- 
ni in military affairs fill three great manu- 
script registers. Among its graduates are 
Foch and Joffre. In the field of pure 
science it lists such names as Leverrier who 
discovered Neptune, Sadi-Carnot who for- 
mulated the laws of thermodynamics, 
Arago who developed electromagnetism, 
and Fresnel the author of modern theories 
of optics. 

It has for its motto: 


1 “Pour la patrie, 
les sciences et la gloire.” 


crease the distress in agricultural circles 
in numerous countries. 

“Doubtless, overproduction exists in nu- 
merous branches of agriculture. The first 
idea is to bring direct pressure to bear 
upon the producers. Certain experts rec- 
ommended methods with this end in view. 
Others went further. They proposed to 
reduce the production of corn during a 
whole year. But the discussion revealed 
the number of practical difficulties in the 
way of the execution of this programme, 
even on a national basis. 


Views Concerning Organization 
Of International Trading 


“IT NEVERTHELESS appeared that it 
might not be impossible to exercise on pro- 
duction an indirect action by regulating 
the sales. Without taking a decision on 
this vast problem, of such obvious diffi- 
culty and amplitude, it may be asked if it 
would not be well to attempt something of 
the kind, at least in regard to corn. 

“These ideas are closely connected with 
the opinions expressed by the experts 
with regard to the possible organization of 
the international trade in agricultural pro- 
duce and more particularly the cereal 
trade. 

“As a matter of fact, our discussion has 
centered upon cereals and more especially 
upon wheat. This is natural, for under- 
lying the general depression, we find the 
agricultural ‘depression, which again is 
based upon the eereals crisis. This crisis 
has suddenly revealed to agricultural cir- 
cles the problem of agricultural markets 
and remunerative prices. 

“If account be taken of the part played 
by cereals in international trade, it may be 
stated that any measure for diminishing 
the difficulties of the cereal trade would 
at the same time greatly contribute to the 
solution of the agricultural crisis as a 
whole. 

“If the economic depression is to be 
fought, we should begin, it would seem, 
by endeavoring to settle the problem of 
cereals. 

“The Economic Conference of Novem- 
ber, 1930, emphasized in its final act the 
importance of the organization of the 
cereals trade, the institution of exporting 
and importing agencies, and the coopera- 
tion between such agencies. The discus- 
tions showed that a solution concerning 
merely the customs aspect would encoun- 
ter considerable difficulties owing to the 
commitments entered into by all states 
with regard to the most-favored-nation 
clause. 


Launched ‘Urgent Appeal’ 
Favoring Agricultural Credits 


THE conference accordingly worked 
in another direction, first by launching an 
urgent appeal to the League in favor of 
agricultural credits, and secondly, by em- 
phasizing the importance of a moré ra- 
tional organization of the cereals trade. 

“These efforts were connected with the 
proposals made by the conference of agri- 
cultural states of central and southeast- 
ern Europe, which was held at Bucharest 
from Oct. 18 to 30, 1930, after the Warsaw 
conference of August. 

“It would obviously be most interesting 
to know to what extent the various coun- 
tries have importing and exporting organ- 
izations which might play their part in an 
international action. When completing 
their reports, I would ask the experts to 
give us as detailed information on this 
subject as possible. 

“At present, the European cereal mar- 
ket is a subject of dispute between the 
overseas producers and the producers of 
eastern Europe. Overseas countries sell 
large quantities to Europe at unsatisfac- 
tory prices. The countries of eastern Eu- 
rope do not succeed in marketing their 
very limited stocks. 

“Is it absolutely impossible for the par- 
ties concerned to arrive at an agreement 
by which overseas states should continue 
to send to Europe the quantities they send 
at present and the eastern European 
states would be able to sell their relatively 
small surpluses? 

“It would seem necessary that these two 
groups of producers should meet, consult 
each other, and seek an agreement if pos- 
sible. We have been impressed by the 
fact that even experts supporting free 
trade arguments are not opposed to such 
agreements provided they are freely con- 
sented. 

“It is evident that the problem cannot 

e solved immediately, and that there must 
be several intermediate stages. A prelim- 









MERCURY MINES 


OF ‘OLD SPAIN’ 


May Produce for 
1,000 Years to Come 


ERCURY mines in Almaden, Spain, 
M which have been “worked” since 
the days of Roman occupation of 
the Iberian Peninsula, and which engi- 
neers declare contain enough mercury to 
meet the demand for a thousand years at 
the present rate of consumption, could 
dominaté the mercury market of the world 
if they were properly exploited, according 
to a communication by M. L. Stafford, 
American Consul at Madrid. 
The communication, which. has been re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce, 
follows in full text: 


The mercury mines at Almaden, Prov- 
ince of Ciudad Real, Spain, are the great- 
est in the world in richness and extent. 
It is recognized that if properly exploited 
they could dominate the world market for 
this valuable metal. 


Operate Under Ownership 
Of Spanish Government 


THEY are the property of the Spanish 
government which operates them through 
the Consejo de Administracion de las 
Minas de Almaden and Arrayanes. The, 
latter is a lead property. There is other 
production of mercury in the Province of 
Granada, but it is insignificant compared 
with that of Almaden. 


Many grandiose estimates of the extent 
of the deposits of cinnabar, or sulphite of 
mercury, which is the ore, have been made. 
They have been worked since the Roman 
occupation of the Iberian Peninsula and 
engineers profess to see in sight a thou- 
sand years’ supply at current rate of con- 
sumption. The thirteenth level shows very 
little diminution from the twelfth. Re- 
gardless of speculation as to the wealth 
of the beds, nothing like them have been 
known. 


The only European rivals are the mines 
in Italy, which are operated under a mar- 
keting agreement between the governments 
of Italy and Spain. The cartel is known 
as the “Mercurio Europeo,” with head- 
quarters at Rome. The selling office is at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, in charge of an 
Italian engineer. The agreement will ex- 
pire in 1932 and, according to reports in 
Spain, will not be renewed by the Spanish. 

Up to about the end of 1928, the product 
of the Almaden mines was handled by a 
company known as Compania Espanola del 
Mercurio which held the concession for 
several years and which was supplanted 
by the cartel marketing bureau. Formerly 
the Rothchild interests acted as selling 
agents. 


Nations’ Reports Indicate 
Volume of Present Supply 


REPORTS from all countries indicate a 
full year’s supply of mercury on hand. It 
is stated that there exist 100,000 flasks of 
75 pounds each from the Almaden mines, 
but that in spite of this, production has 
been started again at the rate of what ja 
estimated ‘at between 5,000 and 6,000 
flasks per month. 


A definite statement as to stocks and 
present production has not been obtained, 
but the management reports 1,500 men 
now employed against an average of less 
than 500 in previous years. 

Various attempts have been made ky 
Spanish and foreign interests to obtain 
operating rights but without success in 
spite of the fact that the property ‘is in a 
bad state of repair and that the operation 
is wasteful. Geologists report the dump 
heaps alone contain a fortune in the val- 
uable metal. 


MANUAL LABOR 


Made Compulsory 
On Hungary’s Roads 


SE OF manual labor in preference to 
machinery in construction of roads has 
been prescribed in Hungary in an effort to 
diminish unemployment, according to in- 
formation which has been received by the 
Department of Commerce. 


Surfacing material must be transported 
in stone form to the sites of road construc- 
tion and there broken into the required 
sizes by manual labor, according to the com- 
munication, made public in a statement is- 
sued by the Department, which follows in 
full text: 

The use of manual labor for road build- 
ing in preference to machinery, as a me4g- 
ure to diminish unemployment, is -pre- 
scribed by a recent Hungarian ordinance 
(No. 233,946—1930), issued by the Minis- 
ter of the Interior and published in Koz- 
gazdasagi Ertesito, Dec. 6, according to 
Commercial Attache William A. Hodgman, 
Budapest. 

The ordinance, which was addressed to 
the chief officers of counties and munici- 
palities, including the mayor of ‘Budapest, 
recited that “the present economic situa- 
tion and the problem of unemployment 
make it a duty of all employers to execute, 
as early as possible, all projects of a nature 
to provide work, and to give preference to 
manual labor even in those cases when the 
use of machinery seemingly would be more 
advantageous,” and contained the instruc- 
tion that “the necessary steps be taken to 
have the surfacing material required for 
all the macadam road-construction projects 
transported to the work site in stone form 
and broken to the required sizes by man- 
ual labor.” 


4 








inary wheat conference will meet in Rome 
on Mar. 26. On this occasion, representa- 
tives of both groups will be able to have a 
detailed and thorough discussion of the 
question. 

“It is most desirable that, on their re- 
turn to their countries, the experts should 
endeavor to ensure effective representa~- 
tion for their country’s interests, so that 
there may be really useful discussions at 
the conference.” 

In conclusion, the chairman said that 
the Economic Committee, in the light of 
the opinions expressed, would forward a 
general report to the Council, and mag 
the necessary recommendations. 
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AIRPLANES AS DEFENDERS 


Said to Be ‘Pitifully Weak’ When Alone 


. 7 

VIATION alone is “a pitifully weak 

defense,” Rear Admiral William A. 

Moffett, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Department of the Navy, told 
the Women’s Patriotic Conference in Wash- 
ington Jan. 30, and adequate national de- 
fense requires “a fleet capable of protect- 
ing our country supported by a strong and 
efficient air force with and as a part of 
the Navy.” 

“Each merchant ship can be changed 
into an aircraft carrier; thus aviation will 
make merchant ships potential men-of- 
war,” Admiral Moffett declared. 

Advocating enactment of the bill (H. R. 
14688) authorizing construction of new 
naval vessels, the Admiral declared that 
in 1930 this country was fortunate in hav- 
ing Great Britain agree to naval parity and 
had to yield to Japan “because she had 
real ships and not paper ships.” (An out- 
line of Admiral Moffett’s address was pub- 
lished in the issue of Jan. 31.) 

The full text of an authorized sum- 
mary of Admiral Moffett’s address follows: 


Aircraft Carrier Tonnages 
Under Terms of London Treaty 


NDER the terms of the London Treaty, 
th@ Wnited States will continue to have 
13,000 tons of aircraft carrier tonnage; 
Abs. Japanese, 81,000; or a ratio of 5-3. 
Hach of the nations can also place flying 
decks on 25 per cent of their light cruisers; 
namely, the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, about 80,000 tons, and Japan, about 
43,000. I hope that the coming building 
program will result in the authorization of 
the unutilized tonnage for aircraft car- 
riers; namely, 55,200 tons; and that we 
will take advantage of the placing of land- 
ing decks on 25 per cent of the cruiser 
tonnage. 

These vessels will be, I believe, the fore- 
runners of the warship of the future; 
namely, vessels which will carry airplanes 
on landing decks for taking off and land- 
ing, as well as guns. An airplane is a long 
range gun used also as a scout, a torpedo 
plane, and an observation platform, and we 
are coming more and more to regard them 
in this light. 

The Navy Department has recommended, 
the President has approved, a moderate 
program for the first year fowards build- 
ing the ships, including their aircraft, that 
will give us parity in Naval power with 
Great Britain and 5-3 with Japan, provided 
we build up to the treaty allowance. 

The program includes 280 airplanes for 
the ships. Bills to carry out this modest 
program have been reported out favorably 
in both the House and the Senate by the 
Naval Affairs Committees. 

In considering national defense, do not 
forget aviation. It is a new weapon, a 
new power. Sea power is a term we have 
long heard. We must now think in terms 
of air power as a part of sea power. Avia- 
tion depends in many ways on sea power. 
We know how to use the old arms—ships, 
guns, and torpedoes—but comparatively 
little about the uses of this new weapon 
that knows no natural obstacles and pro- 
cecds through the air—a human, intelli- 
gen projectile. 
undone to develop it so as to be ready to 
use it to the fullest extent when the emer- 
gency comes. Se 

In connection with the Naval building 
program, there is probably nothing that 
would help unemployment more than _con- 
struction of the London Treaty Navy. 
Eighty per cent of the cost of men-of-war 
is pay of American labor. The building 
of a man-of-war involves all of the arts 
and industries of the country, and skilled 
as well as unskilled labor distributed over 
the entire country. There is no question 
that a program for the building of ships, 
distributed over a period of years, would 
have a most beneficial effect on the whole 
industrial situation. 


Relationship of Aviation 
To the Merchant Marine 


OF THE greatest importance also is to 
get a merchant marine and personnel in- 
ferior to none—parity, at least, in mer- 
chant marine. A merchant marine is a 
large part of sea power. A navy is only 
a part of it. As long as we have a mer- 
chant marine inferior to any other nation 
we will not have parity in sea power. We 
can gain it by building merchant ships just 
as we build cruisers. Each merchant ship 


‘STUNT’ FLYING 
Being Used by Navy 


In Current Tests 


A TUDY of accelerations developed when 

plane is operated in an inverted posi- 

tion during the course of acrobatic flying 

is being made at the Naval Air Station, 

gp Anacostia, D. C., according to the current 

news letter issued by the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics of the Department of the Navy. 

The section of the letter describing the 
study follows in full text: 

Lieutenants Gardner, Storrs and Trap- 
nell, the tactical section, known as the 
“Three Flying Fish,” have been engaged 
during the past year, in inverted acrobatic 
flying, and as an outgrowth, a study of 
the accelerations which may be expected 
in this type of flying is now being made 
by Lieutenant Gardner at the Naval Air 
Station, Anacostia. 

Although inverted flight has had some 
study in the past it is generally accepted 
that nothing to compare with the variety 
and excellence of the “back” flying of this 
acrobatic group has ever been seen in this 
country. 

A recording accelerometer borrowed from 
the N. A. C. A. has been installed in an 
F6C-4 airplane which is especially equipped 
for inverted flight. The tests have been 
started under the cognizance of the Flight 
Test Section at Anacostia and the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, with Lieutenant Gardner 
as the pilot. 

The maneuvers which are to be studied 
particularly are the pull-out from’ a dive 
inverted, inverted snap-rolls entered at 
various speeds, and the’ inverted “outside” 
spin and the “outside” loop. It is expected 
that the information obtained will be of 
great value in determining the necessary 
inverted load factors to be built into air- 
planes of the fighter type which might be 
ced upon to perform this sort of flying. 


So we should leave nothing ° 


can be changed into an aircraft carrier. 
Thus aviation will make merchant ships 
potential men-of-war. They can, when con- 
verted into aircraft carriers, carry bomb- 
ing planes‘ having a range of 600 miles. 
Before the advent of aviation, merchant 
ships could only carry comparatively small 
guns having only a few miles radius. 
Aviation has enormously increased the rel- 
ative value of a merchant marine, and in 
getting parity in navies we must realize 
that we have still a long way to go to have 
parity in sea power. Think this over and 
see that we get a merchant marine inferior 
to none. It will not only be a most power- 
ful and essential factor of national defense 
but of enormous value and of far-reaching 
importance to our commerce and national 
prosperity in time of peace. It would as- 
sist greatly in solving farm, labor and un- 
employment problems. 

Enthusiastic as I am for naval aviation, 
I am positive that aviation alone is a piti- 
fully weak defense for this vast ceuntry. 
We must have a fleet capable of protecting 
our country, supported by a strong and 
efficient air force with and as a part of 
the Navy. The two are supplementary 
branches of the service and not separate. 


ENGINE NOISES 


Induce Study 
Of Muffler Ty pes 


OISE created by airplane engines is re- 
ceiving attention of the research divi- 
sion of the Aeronautics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in connection with that 
agency’s program for reduction of noise in 
airplanes, according to the current air com- 
merce bulletin issued by the Branch. 

Manufacturers of engine mufflers and 
other persons interested in the project 
have been invited by the Branch to engage 
in a cooperative study of mufflers as a 
means of reducing noise, it is stated. 

The section of the bulletin devoted to 
this subject follows in full text: 

The Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, through its research 
division at the Bureau of Standards, is 
conducting investigations on the reduction 
of noise in airplanes. One of the projects 
is the study of mufilers for reducing the 
noise of the engine exhaust. In this con- 
nection the Aeronautics Branch invites the 
active cooperation of manufacturers of en- 
gine muffiers and of other interested per- 





‘-sons, especially in submitting actual muf- 


flers for test. 


For tne investigation of mufflers, there 
has been secured a 180 horsepower, 1,800 
revolutions per minute, model E, Hispano- 
Suiza aircraft engine. The engine is water- 
cooled, which makes possible the use of a 
hydraulic dynamometer instead of a pro- 
peller to absorb the power. 

By this means the noise of the propeller 
may be eliminated, although provision will 
be made in the set-up so that a propeller 
may be mounted if desired. The engine 
will be mounted on a torque stand and the 
power may be measured either by the 
dynamometer or by the torque stand. Ap- 
paratus for measuring the intensity of the 
sound is being assembled, so that the re- 
duction in noise,may be measured instru- 
mentally. 

The program at present outlined does 
not include measurements of the fire haz- 
ard due to the use of mufflers or of the 
life of the muffler, matters which should 
be investigated before any particular type 
of muffler is considered for general use. 
The test installation will be made at the 
Arlington. testing laboratory and is ex- 
pected to be ready for operation within 
the next few months. 

Since the purpose of the work is to se- 
cure information which may be available 
to the whole industry, the Aeronautics 
Branch reserves the right to publish all or 
any part of the results of the tests. ; 

Response to this request or questions as 
to other details should be addressed to the 
aeronautics research division, Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 
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Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Routes of lines which are established or are proposed for establishment in 
Africa for operation of scheduled air services are indicated on the map shown 
above which has been issued by the Aeronautics Trade Division, Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 


Of the 5,736 


miles of scheduled air services in Africa in 1930, 2,331 miles were operated 
in the Belgian Congo by the Belgian company “Sabena,” and service was ren- 
dered over lines 1,967 miles in length down the west coast of the continent 
by the French Compagnie Generale Aeropostale, according to information 


made available by the Department of Commerce. 


The only strictly African 


services in operation were those of the Union Airways Pty., Ltd., in South 
Africa, operating over routes which total 1,438 miles in length, it is stated. 





ARMY’S AIR 


MANEUVERS 


Will Involve 672 Planes and 1,371 Men 


N AIR force of 672 planes, with a 
A personnel of 740 officers and 631 en- 
listed men, will be engaged from 
May 18 to May 30 in the 1931 field exer- 
cises of the Army Air Corps over Atlantic 
seaboard territory, reaching from Bangor, 
Me., to Norfolk, Va., according to a state- 
ment by the Assistant Secretary of War, 
F. Trubee Davison, who has charge of 
Army aviation, which has just been made 
public. 
The exercises, to be held by the First 
Air Division, will begin at Dayton, Ohio, 


and will end at Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Davison said. 
The following additional information 


was made public by Mr. Davison: 


The First Air Division will consist of 
205 pursuit planes, 335 observation, 51 at- 
tack, 36 bombardment and 45 transports— 
672 planes. The personnel totals 740 of- 
ficers and 631 enlisted men. 


Concentration of Force 
At Airdromes in Ohio 

THE various Air Corps and National 
Guard squadrons will concentrate at 
Wright and Fairfield airdromes near Day- 
ton, Ohio, on May 15 and 17. From May 
18 to 20, inclusive, there will be forma- 





STUDY OF ‘SPINNING AIRPLANES’ 


Provides Data for Committee’s Report 


(COMMON types of airplanes will fall 

into spins when a turn is attempted 
in a stalled glide if they have sufficient 
longitudinal control to stall but are not 
liable to enter spins when the motor 
fails during a steep climb unless a turn 
is attempted, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics has discovered, 
according to a report recently made 
public. 

Following a study of the behavior of 
conventional airplanes in situations 
thought to lead to most crashes, the N. 
A. C. A. recommends that research aimed 
to increase the safety of aircraft should 
be concentrated on the development of 
satisfactory lateral stability and control. 


‘Catastrophic Situations’ 


Described in Report 

THE two worst “catastrophic situa- 
tions” believed to cause most crashes, the 
report declares, are “in an attempt to 
stretch the glide in a forced landing, the 
control stick is pulled all the way back 
and the airplane may fall into,a spin” and 
“in taking off, particularly if the climb is 
steep, the engine fails suddenly at low 
altitude, presumably causing the airplane 
to fall out of control and crash.” 

Investigation proved that the second 
situation is not as serious as commonly 
believed and that “it is likely that serious 
accidents following engine failure during 
take-off are due either to the airplane 
striking the ground on one wing and its 
nose while in a turn or the airplane start- 
ing into a spin because of an attempted 
turnin a stalled glide following the en- 
gine failure.” 

Engine failure during take-off is not 
sufficiently serious to cause loss of control 
or particularly dangerous vertical veloci- 
ties, the research demonstrated. This con- 
clusion does not apply, however, the en- 
gineers warn, to the failure of one engine 
on a multi-motored plane. 

It is apparent that the danger of acci- 


dentally falling into a spin from a stalled 
glide depends on the maximum longitudi- 
nal control available, the report points 
out, and “with a large amount of control 
available, it is probable that any conven- 
tional airplane will fall into a spin if a 
slight turn is attempted during a glide 
with the control stick fully back and the 
stabilizer set in the full tail-heavy posi- 
tion. 

During tests representing engine fail- 
ure during the ‘ake-off, all of 10 test 
planes “handled very satisfactorily both 
in respect to control and in respect to 
stability,” the N. A. C. A. advises. Most 
of them could be put into a normal flat 
glide from which a satisfactory landing 
could be made, engineers found, and all 
of them could be satisfactorily put into 
a turn immediately after the power was 
cut off. 


Glide Without Power 


Is Subject of Warning 

TURNS in a glide without power can 
be made only with considerable loss of 
altitude, the report warns, and “it would 
seem inadvisable ever to turn back toward 
the field in case of engine failure during 
take-off, unless an altitude of at least 300 
or 500 feet had been attained.” Either 
of the situations considered is aggravated 
by a turn which is likely to be attempted 
in order to attain a good landing site, it 
adds. 

The series of test flights was made at 
an altitude of 3,000 feet, although repre- 
senting events taking place relatively 
close to the ground, the engineers explain. 
Tests were made of 10 types of common 
planes, including open and cabin biplanes, 
low wing monoplanes, cabin high wing 
monoplanes, and open high wing mono- 
planes. y 

Descriptions of the tests and a sum- 
mary of the results, including conclu- 
sions, are contained in the Committee’s 
publication, Technical Notes No. 363. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaiLy 


tion and combat practices by the entire 
division. 

The war starts on the morning of May 
21 when, by various routes, the aerial 
armada will descend upon New York City. 
The division will not travel as a unit be- 
cause the fuel demands would be too great 
for the airports along any one airway be- 
tween Dayton and New York. For that 
reason, some planes will go by way of up- 
State New York—Buffalo, Rochester and 
Syracuse; others by way of Pittsburgh, 
Harrisburg, Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. 

On arrival in New York, planes will land 
at Mitchel Field, which will be Division 
Iieadquarters, and adjacent airdromes. 
From that moment until Sunday, war con- 
ditions will exist and bring into play a 
varied program of combat demonstrations. 
The details for that program are now be- 
ing worked out and will be announced 
later. 

On Sunday, May 24, the division will 
proceed to Boston and other airdromes in 
that section of New England. This time 
the Division will fly in full battle forma- 
tion. As it proceeds northward, Hartford, 
New Haven and Providence will be at- 
tacked.” That night, weather permitting, 
there will be night attacks over the Bos- 
ton area. On May 25, the attack program 
staged over New York, will be repeated 
over Boston. One group of planes—bom- 
bardment or observation—will be directed 
to attack Portland and Bangor, Me., by 
way of Vermont and New Hampshire. 

Having covered the coast line, the Air 
Division will continue its advance on the 
26th by flying westward over Springfield, 
Troy, Schenectady and Albany. Then, fol- 
lowing the Hudson River, the Division will 
return to its original New York airdromes. 


Day of Maneuvers 
Over New Jersey Cities 

ON MAY 27, Atlantic City, Trenton, 
Newark and Jersey City will serve as tar- 
gets. On the completion of those mis- 
sions, the Division will return to New 


York. May 28 will be maintenance and« 


inspection day with full opportunity for 
the public to view the planes on the 
ground. 

In the forenoon of May 29, the Division 
will take to the air once more, this time 
with Philadelphia, Camden, Wilmington, 
Baltimore and Washington as its objec- 
tives. The main demonstration, over 
Washington, will take place on Memorial 
Day. The following day will be devoted 
to rest and repairs and on Monday morn- 
ing, June 1, the troops begin their return 
treks to their home stations. 

Briefly outlined, the principal features 
of the tests to be conducted during the 
field exercises fall into the following 
major classification: Problems of com- 
mand incidental to handling huge volumes 
of personnel and equipment in the air and 
on the ground; expanding and developing 
combat theories; teaching the various 
units within the Air Corps to function as 
a team, and, last but not least, means of 
subjecting both planes and personnel to 
executing endurance tests. Moving an en- 
tire air army—mechanics, spare parts, 
staff and all—over battle sectors that are 
hundreds of miles apart and in a few 
hours, demands perfect organization and 
one that can be built up only through ex- 
perience and such experience can only be 
obtained under actual field conditions. 
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AERIAL USE OF RADIO. 


Today's Page 5. 


Described by Department of Commerce 


“experience indicates aircraft will be 

obliged to look to radio for the means 
of providing dependable schedules and 
safety, as operations on fixed schedules will 
encounter all conditions of weather,” a re- 
view of radio facilities now available to 
aviation in this country has just been is- 
sued by the Aeronautics Branch of the 


Ptexperien by the statement that 


~ Department of Commerce. 


The review is contained in a publication 
officially designuted as “Aeronautics Bulle- 
tin No. 24” and entitled “The Federai Air- 
ways System.” 

The sections of the review devoted to a 
general summary of facilities and to use 
of radio receivers on aircraft follow in full 
text: 

There is no practical means of communi- 
cating to aircraft in flight other than by 
radio. Rapid progress has been made in 
the development of radio facilities and ap- 
paratus. Hence a review of the facilities 
now available may be of general interest. 


Expansion of Facilities 
For Transmitting Information 


THE system of radio aids to air naviga- 
tion now being established is demonstrat- 
ing its efficiency and dependability. The 
airways division of the Aeronautics Branch 
has under construction a network of air- 
ways radio stations and radiobeacons for 
dissemination of weather information and 
guidance of aircraft over the airways. By 
the end of the fiscal year 1931 there will 
be 65 radio stations in operation broad- 
casting weather information to pilots in 
flight and to airports located along the 
routes. This network of stations will pro- 
vide adequate weather reports everywhere 
within the United States where flying takes 
place as shown on the map of airways radio 
stations published in Aeronautics Bulletin 
No. 24. 

At this time (Dec. 1, 1930) there are 
40 radio range stations of the aural type 
in operation or undergoing final test inci- 
dent to being placed in commissions with 
an additional nine to be completed on or 
before Jan. 1, 1931. Plans call for the 
installation of 21 radio range stations of 
the visual type to become available by June 
30, 1931, and 41 others are projected for 
the future. The beacons will serve to guide 
pilots over the airways through good or 
poor visibility and in daylight or darkness. 

At the intersection of radiobeacon 
courses and other critical points radio 
marker beacons will be installed to serve 
as milestones along the route. The marker 
beacon, in addition to transmitting the dis- 
tinctive code signal, is equipped for voice 
communication and is used for acknowledg- 
ing “plane-over” movement messages from 
aircraft flying over the route. Automatic 
telegraph-typewriter machines are being 
installed for the collection of weather re- 
ports every hour and the position reporting 
of planes in flight along the airways. The 
airways keepers stationed at these weather- 
collection and ° position-reporting points 
maintain a watch throughout the 24 hours 
of the day. By the end of the fiscal year 
19831 there will probably be about 99 
marker beacons in operation on the Federal 
airways. 

Two-way Communication 
For Interstate Services 

IN ADDITION to the foregoing radio 
aids to air navigation, it is desirable to 
provide two-way communication between 
aircraft and the ground for the operation 
of scheduled interstate passenger air- 
transport services. Communications in- 
volving constant contact with aircraft by 
means of two-way radio may be ,carried 
on by the air-transport operators in ac- 
cordance with the aviation plan approved 
by the Federal Radio Commission. 

For use of all itinerant aircraft a na- 
tional frequency of 3,100 kilocycles has 
been established. All aeronautical sta- 
tions, including the Department of Com- 
merce position-reporting stations and air- 
ports, listen in for messages from aircraft 
on this frequency. A national airport and 
landing field frequency of 278 kilocycles 
has been established for communications 
from the ground to aircraft, the power 
not to exceed 10 watts. The aircraft and 





AERONAUTICS IN MEXICO 


[NTEREST in flying which now prevails 

in Mexico is indicated by operation of 
several aviation schools af®¥_d establishment 
of a new flying club, according to a com- 
munication by Edward D. McLaughlin, As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner at Mexico City, 
which has been received by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Three flying schools, all located at the 
Central Airport at Mexico City, are con- 
ducting both technical and practical courses 
in aviation. These are the Sheldon-Schoff, 
Cloyd Clevenger and Union Mexicana de 
Aviacion. In addition there are four schools 
which offer courses in theoretical flying. A 
new flying club, the Aero Club de Mexico, 
was formed recently. This club proposes 
to publish shortly a bulletin dealing with 
aeronautic activities. Two other clubs of 
importance are the Mexican Aeronautic As- 
sociation and the Hidalgo Eaglets. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


REVISED AIR MAP 


HE Army ‘Air Corps has recently issued 

a revised edition of Army Air Corps 
map No. 40, Los Angeles to San Francisco, 
according to an announcement by the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce. The announcement follows in 
full text: 

This edition is printed on a scale of 
1:500,000, or about eight miles to the inch, 
and covers an area 80 miles wide along the 
route. City and town areas are over- 
printed in yellow, and elevations are 
shown by nine gradient tints. 

Copies of this may may be procured 
from the Director, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C.; or from the In- 
spector of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
field station, 510 Customhouse, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., for 35 cents each if ordered 
in lots of less than 20; or for 25 cents if 
ordered in lots of.20 or more to be shipped 
at one time to one address. Postage 
stamps cannot be accepted in payment. 





airport radio stations operating on na- 
tional frequencies furnish all aircraft 
with radio service on a national scale. - 

The most important item of radio equip- 
ment now available for aircraft is a simple 
type of beacon receiver covering the 200- 
400 kilocycles band. Any type of aircraft 
equipped with a beacon receiver, the total 
weight of which is approximately 30 
pounds including power supply, will re- 
ceive radiotelephone Messages as well as 
radio direction from the Government radio 
range beacons on civil airways when tuned 
to the beacon frequency. 


: Every 15 minutes the radio range beacon 
is interrupted and identified by voice, fol- 
lowed by a current weather report from the 
airways radio station making the broad- 
cast. Once each hour a complete weather 
report covering the route flown is broadcast 
from the airways radio stations. Such 
messages as are required for the safety of 
flight will be accepted by airways radio 
stations and broadcast to the pilot in flight 
on the beacon frequency. 


For long messages which may interfere 
with the beacon service to other aircraft 
in the air the operator will request the 
pilot: to tune in on a working frequency 
within the beacon band. When passing 
over intermediate landing fields designated 
as position-reporting stations, the pilot will 
receive a marker-beacon signal on the bea- 
con frequency giving him his location along 
the route. 


Utilization of Low-power 
Radiotelephone Apparatus 


SHOULD it be necessary to communicate 
to the pilot from the position-reporting 
station along the route, this may be done 
by means of the radiotelephone attachment 
of the marker-beacon on the beaeon fre- 
qnency. When passing over airports equip- 
ped with the low-power radiotelephone 
transmitters, the pilot should tune the bea- 
con receiver to 278 kilocycles for such com- 
munications as may be transmitted from 
the airport. 

Landing ‘instructions and other emer- 
gency messages will be transmitted from 
the airport manager on 278 kilocycles. 
Several re have perfected bea- 
con receivers which are entirely practi 
and suitable to take full edventnde Ta 
radio aids to air navigation operated and 


maintained by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


. The aural-type radio range beacon now 
in general use along the airways consists 
of a 1,500-watt tone-modulated transmitter 
with motor generator, goniometer, loop- 
tuning equipment, automatic keying device, 
and operates over a frequency band of 190 
to 565 kilocycles. This apparatus is housed 
in a single-room frame building, 18 by 21 
feet, and in most cases is ‘operated by re- 
mote control from radio stations. The an- 
tenna system comprises two single-wire 
vertical loops installed at right angles to 
each other on five wooden masts. 

This system indicates position with re- 
spect to the course by means of two coded 
signals, an N (dash, dot) and an A (dot, 
dash),. which are picked up through ear 
phones by the pilot. When one one side 
of the course the N is louder; on the other 
side the A is louder. When the pilot is 
on the course the two signals merge into 
a long dash. q 

Seven visual-type radio beacons have 
been constructed at the lighthouse depot 
at Detroit, Mich., and an experimental in- 
stallation was made at Detroit. Experience 
with this installation indicated that the 
equipment as designed was suitable for the 
purpose intended and a second visual bea- 
con was ‘installed by the airways division 
at Bellefonte, Pa., for practical ‘service 
trials. 

Produced by Long Term 
Of Research Activity 

THE visual-type beacon is the result of 
nearly three years of research, laboratory 
experiments, and flight tests conducted by 
the aeronautics research division of the 
Aeronautics Branch. 

The visual-beacon indicator is a simple 
rugged box, mounted on the instrument 
board and electrically connected to the re- 
ceiving set output in place of. telephone 
receivers. In this box there are two strips 
of metal called “reeds” which are mounted 
side by side, the tips of which are white 
and are visible through the face of the 
instrument. 

When the beacon signals are received, 
the two reeds vibrate vertically; and since 
they are tuned to the two modulation fre- 
quencies used at the beacon transmitting 
station, they serve as a device for indicat- 
ing equality of received signals. When 
vibrating with equal intensity, the picture 
conveyed to the eye consists of two broad 
white vertical ribbons, varying, of course, 
according to the adjustment of the receiv- 
ing set, from 4% inch to 4 inch or more 
1 depth. The vibrating is hardly notice- 
able, the effect being that the lines sud- 
denly are lengthened or shortened. 

When the two white lines are equal in 
length the airplane is on its course. A 
deviation from this course to the left in- 
creases the vibration of the left reed or 
white line and reduces the other, and like- 
wise vice versa. The longer reed shows 
the side the plane is off the course. 

Radio marker beacons consisting of 744- 
watt single and double frequency automatic 
transmitters, with an effective range of 
from three to five miles, are installed at 
Numidia, Pa., Brookville, Pa., Toledo, Ohio, 
Bryan, Ohio, Lansing, IIL, Cicero, TIL, 
Aurora, Ill., and Iowa City, Iowa. This 
equipment is housed in a 7 by 7 foot frame 
building. In addition, an experimental in- 
stallation was made at Vickery, Ohio, with 
a modified transmitter capable of being op- 
erated as a radiotelephone transmitter as 
well as a marker-beacon transmitter. 

Experience with this installation indi- 
cates the feasibility of utilizing the marker- 
beacon equipment for maintaining commu- 
nication with radio-equipped aircraft pass- 
ing over marker-beacon stations. A high- 
frequency receiver capable of’ receiving tel- 
ephone signals on a frequency of 3,106 kilo- 
cycles is added to this installation for re- 
ception of transmission from the plane. 

In order to test the efficiency of opera- 
tion of the radio equipment, airways divi- 
sion airplanes carrying radio-receiving 
equipment are in practically continuous use 
for this work, and valuable‘data have been 
obtained. 
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~ To Red Cross by 
Franklin W. Fort 


New Jersey Representative 
Makes Plea to Repay Ar-' 
kansas for Shipments of | 
Food During War 


Because of the self-sacrifice of the peo- 
ple of Arkansas during the World War, 
the people of the United States should 
contribute to the Red Cross, so that the| 
suffering in Arkensas can be relieved and 
America can repay this debt, Represen- 
tative Fort (Rep.), of East Orange, N. 
J., said Feb. 6 in a radio address over 
a nation-wide hook-up of the National! 
Broadcasting Company. 

An authorized summary of Mr. Fort’s | 
speech follows: 

Last Summer a drought of unprece- | 
dented severity struck large sections of | 
the United States, nowhere more forcibly | 
than in Arkansas. On all but 1 of 43) 
consecutive days the thermometer went) 
above 100 degrees and for three months | 
the rainfall practically never moistened | 
the ground. Arkansas is a farming) 
State; her crops were destroyed. And in| 
the wake of the destruction, 143 banks | 
failed in six months, so that both the| 
income and the savings of her people 
were gone. 

Wheat Flour Contributed 

It was my privilege during the World 
War to be a member of the Washington 
staff of the United States Food Admin- 
istration, In the course of this work, I 
went to Arkansas in 1918 and on Thurs- 
day, Mar. 28, made a talk in the City of | 
Pine Bluff. 

I told them why food must be saved, | 
and which foods. The Food Ad-| 
ministration, &s you will recall, operated | 
on the basis of voluntary self denial, not | 
of enforced rationing, but the wheat situ- | 
ation was so acute that just at that) 
period we had set a limit of allowance of | 
wheat flour for the various State: somé- | 
thing like seven pounds per person per | 
month; and while they might have that 
amount we hoped they would get along | 
with léss, 

Between Thursday night and M day | 
morning they took a census 01 every un-| 
broken package of wheat flour in Jeffer- | 
son County, whether a 24-pound paper 
bag or a 196-pound barrel, of every | 
brand and of no brand. And éevery| 
housewife took back her package to tie | 
grocer who repaid her the original retail | 
price. Every groccr took back his stock 
on hand or repurchased to the jobber | 
who repaid him the original wholesale | 
price. And they there tendered the en- 
tire supply some 11,000 barrels at the | 
original cost price to the jobber, for | 
shipment to our own soldiérs or sailors | 
or to the Allies, or to the munition work- 
ers up North; but not, as they put it, for | 
resale in the South to any less patriotic 
neighbors. 


. 


Harvest Pledged 


With the tender went the pledge that 
no other wheet flour would be permitted 
to come into the county until the next 
harvest wes milled, then four months 
away. And when a man who was there 
from Pine Bluff made the suggestion 
that it should be shivped by special train 
to New York with lebels proclaiming it 
as Pine Bluff’s contribution to the allied 
cause, the insistent and emphatic re- 
sponse was, “No, we didn’t do it for ad- 
vertising.” This movement spread all 
over the State. 

Finally, their flour was shipped to 
New Orleans. repacked in jute and sent 
abroad, 55,000 barrels of it from all over 
Arkansas, Some was carted, without 
charge, 20 miles by mule team to the 
railroad from back in the country or the 
mountains; and all of it was delivered 
at New Orlerns at a lower average price 
than the then prevailing wholezale rate 
for flour there. I even had to fight them | 
to keep enovgh for their hospitals and 
to avoid closing their commercial bakers. 
If their country and its allies needed | 
wheat, then Arkansas did not—that was 
the universal attitude. 


Sugar Donated 


But Arkansas did not stop with flour. 
In the Fall we had a real shortage of 
sugar. Again we made allotments to the 
States. For November we fixed for Ar- 
kansas about 4,000,000 pounds—about 2 
pounds per person. Well, along in Oc- 
tober a telegram came to Washington 
from the Arkansas State Food Adminis- 
trator, tendering 1,000,000 pounds of Ar- 
kansas’ sugar allotment for November 
as a Christmas present to the troops in 
France—not to Arkansas’ troops, but 
America’s troops. And as a result the 
people of Arkansas had only a little 
over a pound of sugar apiece for the 
month of November. 

Thus Arkansas cast her bread across 
the waters, and followed it with sugar. | 
She gave, not out of plenty, but out of | 
scant supplies. And today the people 
of Arkansas need food, and need it 
desperately. Two methods are suggested 
to meet their need. One is through a 
Government appropriation, as we handle 
poor and alms cases, taxing our people 
to pay the bill. 

f The other is by the vountary contribu- 

tions of American citizens as we care 
for our families, our friends and neich- | 
bors in their time of need. Which method | 
shall we use? Arkansas answered that 
question for us in 1918. She asked no 
aw, no tax, to stir the generosity of | 
her people. She enforced no contribu- 
tions from them, but out of their great 
hearts they gave as individuals that 
others might live. 

And now we, you and I and al! of | 
us, have the chance through our gifts to | 
the Red Cross to return to the peonle of 
Arkansas the food that they cast across 
the waters. And we will, I know we will; | 
not as a thing of laws or taxes but in| 
that fine and generous spirit which lives | 
In every true American, that spirit of | 
which Arkansas gave such compelling | 
proof—the spirit of unsparing self- | 
sacrifice. Let us do our part tonight. 





Glass Hearing Postponed | 
By Tariff Commiesion | 


The Tariff Commission announces that | 
the hearing in the investigation with re-| 
spect to window glass; cylinder, crown,| 
and sheet glass—by whatever process | 
made, and for whatever purpose used—| 
heretofore set to be held on Mar. 10, 
has been postponed until May 15, 1931. 

(lesued by the Tariff Commission.) | 


Collector of Customs | 
Named at Duluth, Minn. 


The President on Feb. 6 sent to the| 
Senate for confirmation the nomination | 
of Curtis M. Johnson, of Rush City, | 
Minn., to be collector of customs for dis- 
trict No, 36, with headquarters at Du- 
luth, Minn. 
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UNITED 


STATES 


dings of February 6, 1931 
eo The Senate , 


HE Senate convened at noon, Feb. + amendment by Senator Reed (Rep.), 


6, after a recess, with the unfinished 
business, the executive appropriation 
bill, under consideration, 


Senator McNary, of Oregon, pro- 
posed an unanimous consent agreement 
for consideration of unobjected bills on 
calendar at night séssion, Feb. 10. This 
was modified by an amendment by 
Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
cofsin, to make the disposition of the 
bill (H. R. 6603) providing a shorter 
work-week for postal employes the 
first order of business in the night 
meeting. The order was agreed to. 


Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, spoke on prohibition questions. 
(Discussion on page 2.) 

A statement by Senator Schall 
(Rep.), of Minnesota, criticizing the 
Attorney General was read from the 
desk. (Detailed discussion page 2.) 

The Senate then began consideration 
of the independént offices appropria- 
tion bill. (Detailed discussion page 3.) 

The Senate adopted a substitute 


of Pennsylvania, relating to payment 
of compensation to rétired emergency 
offieers receiving salaries of $2,000 or 
more from the Government. 

Senators MeKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, and Smith (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, in, connection with the Fed- 
oral Farm appropriation in the 
bill, critivized the polides of the Board 
in dealing in futures markets. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
submitted an amendment to prohibit 
use of thé Farm Board funds on the 
grain or cotton exchange. 

Without action on the Black amend- 
ment, the Senate began consideration 
of a bill to extend the public building 
program outside the Distriet of Colum- 

ia by $100,000,000. 

Without completing action on the 
bill, the Senate upon the motion of 
Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon 
went into open executive session an 
various nominations were confirmed. 

The Senate recessed at 5:37 p. m. 
to 11 a. m., Feb. 7. 


eo The House of Representatives 


HE House met at noon, Feb. 6. On + La Guardia presiding. 


motion of Representative Leavitt 
(Rep.), of Great Falls, Mont. the 
House laid on the table a,bill (H. R. 
16706) to extend the time for yim 
of charges due on thé Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation. Mr. Leavitt explained 
that identical legislation has beén 
passed in the Senate. 

Representative Simmons (Rep.), of 
Scotts Bluff, Nebr., chairman of the 
appropriations subcommittee on the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill 
(H. R. 16738) moved the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the 
Whole to consider that measure and 
the House agreed, with Representative 


"he reading of 
the bill for amendments proceeded. 

After several amendments the Dis- 
trict appropriation bill was passed by 
the House. 

Representative Darrow (Rep.), of 
Philadelphia, Pa., asked unanimous 
consent. to agree to the Senate amend 
ments te the bill (H. R. 10166) for 
naval construction at Philadelphia but 
Représentative Blanton (Dem.), of 
Abilene, Tex., objected. The House 
then consiteréd bills on the private 
calendar. 

The House passed 13 private bills 


and at 5:30 p. m. ‘adjourned until noon 
Feb. 7. 


: * 
Daily Record of 


BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 


Changes in Status 


Agriculture 
Changes in Status: , j 
S. 4856. To sell Morton Nursery site, in 
Nebr. Reptd. to S. Jan. 21, 1981, Passed S. 
Jan. 26, Reptd. to H. Feb. 6. 


H. R. 16470. To pate use of 


oleomargarine. 
H. R. 16836. To amend “Act defining but- 


ublic 


Reptd. | 


| pewa Indians 
| Ct. of Claims 


of Minn. to submit claims to 
. Reptd. to S, Feb, 5, 1931, 


8. 5110. To amend act of Je. 4, 1924, final 


disposition of affairs of Eastern Band of 
| Cherokee Indians in N. Car. Reptd. to S. 


ter, also imposing tax upon and regulating | 


the manufacture, sale, importation, and ex- 


2, 1886. Reptd. to H. Feb. 6, 1931. 
Aliens: Immigration 
Bills-Introduced: 
8. 6056. Copeland. To amend the Jaw 
relative to citizenship and naturalization; 
Immigration. 


8. 6057. Copeland. To amend Immigration | any moneys 


Act relative to admission of members of 
family of citizen of U. S.; Immigration. 
Appropriation Bills 
Changes in Status: 
H. R. 15592. First deficiency. Reptd. to 


Jan. 20. Passed S. Jan. 22. Sent to confer- 
ence Jan. 26. Approved Feb. 6. 

H. R. 16788. Distr. Col. Repted. to H. Jan. 
30, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 6. 


| Executive Depts.: Miscellaneous Offices 
| Changes in Status: 


8. Res. 415. Requesting Distr. Atty. to 
institute quo warranto proceedings agst. Geo. 


{Otis Smith, Marcel Garsaud, and Claude L. 


Adopted Feb. 5, 1931. 
Banks: Banking 


Bills Introduced: 
H. R. 16884. 


Draper. 


Almon. Extending during 


Feb, 5,.1951. 


S. 5 wd. For funds extension of high- 


school bldg., at Poplar, Mont., to be avail- 
eble to Indian children of Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation. 


Reptd. to S. Feb. 6, 1931. 
S. 5635. Funds for construction of high- 


| school bidg. on Fort Peck Indian Reserva- 


| portation of oleomargariné,” approved Aug. | tion, Reptd. to 8. Feb. 6, 1931. 


S. 5684. Per capita payment of $100 to 
members of Menominee Tribe of Indians of 
Wis. Reptd. to 8. Feb. 5, 1931. 

8. Res. 416. Survey of Indian conditions. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 5, 1931. 


. R. 10425. To enable entrymen and pur-| Banking. 


| chasers of Indian lands to secure refunds of 


paid in excess of reappraised 


| value of lands. Passed H. Je. 10, 1980. Reptd. 


| 


to S. Feb. 6, 1931. 
Insular Affairs: Territories 


Changes in Status: 


Pesstd H. Jan. 7. Reptd. to &.| 


} 


S. J. Res. 212. To coordinate the fiscal 

business of Agric. Dept. and Alaska Game 

Comm. in Alaska. Reptd. to 8. Jan. 21, 1931. 

Passed S. Jan. 26. Reptd. to H. Feb. 6. 
Judiciary 

Changes in Status: 

R. 11967. For apptmt. of addtl. distr. 
judge for southern distr. of Il. Reptd. to 
H. Je. 26, 1930, Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. 
Reptd, to 8. Feb. 5. 

Labor 


Changee in Status: 


_ 8. Res. 435. Com. to study unemployment 
insurance systems. Reptd. to 8. Feb. 5, 1931, 
Monuments: Statues 


present emergency time of payment of loans | Changer in Stotus: 


made by Fedl. land banks; Banking and 


Currency. 
Bridges 
Bills Introduced: 
8. 6064, Watson. Ohio River near Cannel- 
ton, Ind.; Commerce. 
Changes in Status: 


8. 4799. To extend time; Missouri River | g;1), 7), 


at* Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr., and at 
South Omaha, Nebr. Passed S. Jan. 24, 1931. 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 5. 

8S. 5114. Staunton River at Brookneal, 
route No. 18, and at Clover, route No. 12 
Va. 
Feb. 

8. 
Bay. 


Passed S. Jan. 26, 1931. Reptd. to H. 
5. 
5255. To extend the time; Chesapeake 
Passed S. Jan. 26,g93'. Reptd. to H. 


o. 

S. 5392. To extend time; Pigeon R. at 
Duluth, Minn. Passed S. Jan. 26, 1981. 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 5. 

8S. 5473. To extend time; 
at Brownsville, Nebr. Passed 8S, Jan. 
1931. Reptd. to H. Feb. 5. 

H. R. 16154. Missouri River near Decatur, 
Nebr. Reptd. to H. Feb. 5, 1931. 

H. R. 16246. Miss. River near Baton 
Rouge. Le. Reptd. to H. Feb, 5, 1981. 

H. R. 16254. Mo. River near Niobrara, 
Nebr. Reptd. to H. Feb. 5, 1931, 


26, 


| 
H. R. 16333, Ohio River betw. Owensboro, 


Ky., and Rockport, Ind. 
5, 1931. 
H. R. 


Reptd. to H. Feb. 
16334. Red River of the North on 


the boundary line betw. Minn. and N. Dak. | 


Reptd. to H. Feb. 6, 1931. 

H. R. 16337, Black River near Pocahontas, 
Ark. Reptd, to H. Feb. 5, 1931. 

H. R. 16416. Ohio River to connect Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, with Covington and Newport, 
Ky. Reptd. to H. Feb. 5, 1981, 

H. R. 16419. St. Francis River near Madi- 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 5, 1931, 

H. R. 16421. Mo. River near O’Hern, South 
Omaha. Nebr. Reptd. to H. Feb. 5, 1931. 

H. R. 1647). St: Clair River near Fort 
Huron, Mich. Reptd. to H. Feb, 5, 1931. 

H. R. 16561. Connecticut River in fowns 
of Erving and Gill, Mass. Reptd. to H® Feb. 
5, 1931. ’ 

H. R. 16632. Quay in Milburn Creek at 
Baldwin Harbor,.N. Y. Reptd, to H, Feb. 
1931. 

H. R. 16655. Columbia River near The 
Dalles, Oreg. Reptd. to H. Feb. 5, 1931. 
District of Columbia 


Bills Introduced: 


8. 6061. Hawes. To prohibit wire-tapping | 


in Distr. Co!.: Judiciary. 
Chenges in Status: 

H. J. Res. 404. To change name of B Street 
NW., in Distr. of Col. Reptd, to H. Feb. 5, 
1931, 

Finance: Currency 
Changes in Statua: 

H. R. 16111. To amend sec, 1 and 7 see- 
ond Liberty Bond Act as amended, Reptd. 
to H. Feb. 5, 1931. 

Forestry 
Changes in Status: 

H., R. 16078. Memorial to Theodore Roose- 

velt for leadership in cause of forest con- 


| servation. Repted. to H. Jen, 15, 1931, Passed 


H, Feb. 2. Reptd. to 8S. Feb. 5. 
Indians 


Changes in Status: 


Missouri River | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


} 


| Pulaski’s 


| Congres 


8. J. Res. 216. Placing in Capitol statue in | 


honor of Amer. mother and other patriotic 
women of U.S. Reptd. to 8. Feb. 6, 1981. 
_H. J. Res. 479. Apprn. as contribution of 

« & *, construction of monument to 
memory of Augustus Sanit-Gaudens. Reptd. 
to H. Feb. 6, 1991. ‘ ii 

National Defense 
d trodvced: 

S. 6050. Sheppard. Right of way for street 
pUrposts across San Antonio Arsenal, Tex.: 
Military Affairs, ’ 

Parks 


5410. For Everglades Natl. Park in 
Reptd. to 8. Feb. 5, 1931. 

Patriotic Observances: Assns. 

Billa Introduced: 

8. 6052. Shipstead. Commemoration of 
the Bettle of Birch Coulee, Minn.; Military 
Affairs. 
8. J. Res. 247. Couzens. Directing Presi- 
dent to proclaim Oct. 11, 1931, “ feneral 
Memorial Day”; Library. 
Changes in Status: 

S. 6082. Amending Public Res. 89, 71st 
{ providing for participation of U 
8. in eelebration of 150th ann: > a 
siege of Yorktown, Va. 
5, 1931, 


>| Changes in Status: 


8. 
Fla. 


Reptd, to S. Feb, 


, Petroleum 
Changes in Status: 


8. 5818. To regulate commerce betw. U,| 
in crude petroleum, | 


8. and forcigff countries 

marr bee Feb. 6, 1981, 
ublic Buildings an 

Bille Introduced: . # Grounds 

H, R. 16885. Collins. Erection of 
building at Louisville, Miss.; Publie 
ings and Grounds, 

Public Lands 
Bille {ntooducods 

8. 6065. Norbeck. To convey certain la 
to S. Dek. for public park purposes; Pabile 
Lands and Surveys, ’ 

Changes in Status: 

H. R. 13687. To amend A 
authorizing extensions of time 
on homestead entries and Gov 
chases in former Cheyenne Rive 
ing Rock Indian Reservation, 
& Dek Re 

- Jan. 21, 1931. Reptd, to 8, 

H. R. 15602. Oil-she : ce 
Feb. 6, — 

eclamation: Irri 
Bills Introdvced: ootiee 

H. R. 16886. Smith, Idaho, 
reclamation fund; 
tion. 

R. 


ublic 


t.-land pur- 
r and Stand- 
N. Dak. and 


Advances to 
Irrigation and Reclama- 


H. 16887. Underhill. 
53, ch. 1, title 31, 
Expenditures in th 

Rivers and Harbors 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 16302. Dam across Ow 
within Duck Valley Indian Re 
Nev. Reptd. to H, Feb. 5, 1931, 

Shippin 
Changes in Status: ons 
H. R. 16696. Secy. of Commerce to con- 


To amend séc, 
Code of Laws of U. 8.; 


tinue system of pay and allowances, etc., for 


officcrs and men on vessels of Dept. of C 
merce in o 
to H. Feb. 


‘ ° ’ 
peration as of Jly. 1, 1929, Reptd. 


5, 19381, 


Tariff 


S. 4321. For relief of confederated bands | Changes in Status: 


of Ute Indians in Utah, Colo., and N, Mex. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 5, 1931. 


S. 4831. To amend act authorizing Chip- Feb. 5. 





S. Res. 


434, Tariff Comm. i i 
areas m. investigation 


production of copper, 


| istration of security salesmen. 


| Ind, 


| Nebr. pprop 
| 000,000 for establishment of a State bank 


anniversery of 


uild- | 


et of Apr. 25, 1922, 
for payment 


ptd. to H. Jan 20, 1981, Passed 
-shele lands. Reptd, to H. 


e Executive Departments. 


hee River 
eservation, 


Agreed to 
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Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


Aviation 

Calif. A. 889. Bishop. To revise Air 
Navigation Act and create ‘aeronautical 
commission, 

Minn. 8S. 154. Adams. To amend law 
permntiag political subdivisions to estab- 

ish airports, 

Mont. H. 124. To authorize cbunties to 
make contracts with cities to establish air- 

} Ports. 
iN, Mex. H. 48. Ulivarti. To fix liabil- 
ity of owners and lessees of aircraft for 
damage caused by forced landings or fall- 
ing objects. 

Ohio. S. 105. Reeves. 
mission of aviation. 
| Utah, 8S. 16. Shields. 
licensing of aircraft and pilots. 

, Banking: Finance 

Ala. 8S. 39. MeDowell, Providing for 
succession of trust powers by national bank 
which consolidates with itselt a State bank 
or which résults from the conversion of & 
State bank. Banks. 

Colo. §, 162. Quiat. 
olies, combinations, chain stores; 
courage competition, etc. Judiciary. 

Colo. S. 180, Quiat et al. Relating to 
fraudulent practices in respect to stocks, 
bonds, and other securities, Judiciary. | 

Colo. 194. Quiat. To prevent fraud in 
stock sales; to tegister stock salesmen. 
| Judiciary. ; 
| Colo. 8S. 226. Warren et al. To provide 
for organization of credit unions. Judiciary. 

Colo. 8S. 277. Kettering. Defining “bucket 
shops.” Judiciary. 4 

;- Colo. §S. 420. Manly. Regulating the 
activities of banks in the practice of law; 
making it unlawful to advertise the mainte- 
nance of a legal department. Banking. 

Colo. 8, 428. Manly. To regulate mar- 
ginal trading in securities. State Affairs 
and Public Lands. 

Colo. 8. 450. Manly. 
ginal sales. Judiciary. 

Conn. H. 326. White. Providing branch 
banking by institutions having capital and 
| surplus of not less than $1,000,000 in towns | 
| of 100,000 and over. Banks. . 

Conn. S. 124. Barnes. Putting credit 
unions under the Bank Commissioner. 
Judiciary. 

Conn. 8S. 136. Reed. Providing cash re-| 
servé against deposits for savings banks and 
savings departments of Stafe banks and 
trust companies. Banks. 

Conn. 8. 138. Réed. Providing that the | 
Bank Commissionér shall have nv authority 
over mortgage investment companies, and 
that the Bank Commission shall examine 
banks doing business in the same room with 
national banks at thé same time as exam- 
ination of the national bank by Federal au- 
thorities. Banks. ‘ 

Conn. 8S. 146. Reed. Limiting invest- 
ment of savings banks in stock of a bank 
og trust company. Banks. 

Conn. 8. 148. Reed. Limiting loans by 
banks to directors. Banks. 

Conn. 8. 150, Reed. Providing for seg- 
regating of funds for Christmas clubs, 
thrift clubs, ete. Banks. 

Conn. S. 152. Reed. Providing segre- 
tation for funds held in fiduciary capacity 
by banks. Banks. - 

Conn. S. 153. Relating to bank loans to 
a single individual. Banks. : 

Conn. 8. 154. Reed. Relating to invest- | 
| ment of comfiercial departments of banks 
| in stocks. Banks. 
| Conn. 8. 285. Reed. Relating to invest- 
| ment of savings banks in bonds of electric 
and gas comptnies. Banks. Y | 
| Conn. S. 226. Reed. Relating to invest- 
ment of savings banks in Connecticut tele-| 
phone companies. Banks. 

Conn. S. 287. Reed. Providing for reg- 
Judiciary. 
Fixes small loans 


To create com- 


Concerning monop- 
to én- 


Prohibiting mar-| 





Ill, H. 168. Sinnett. 
interest rate at 1 per cent. Judiciary. 
H. 244. hite. Permitting State 
| finance board to deposit bonds in banks 
| which have A. D. T. alarm system and no 
others, Judiciary B. E 

Ind. 8. 142. Gottschalk. Removes maxi-* 
mum limit of $2,000,000 now placed on cap- 
ital of trust companies in Indiana. Banks. 

Kans. H. 216. Rees. Preferred pafment 
of negotiable instruments issued by cotlect- 
ing banks upon insolvency. Eanks and 
H. 304. Boelts. A riating $1,- 
to be depository for all public moneys; 
| loans limited to residents of State; no loans 
to speculators or those seeking to monop- 
olize lands, products or opportunity; limit 
of loans to one person or firm $50,000; 
Governor, Attorney General and Auditor to 
| name directors, one from each congressional 
district to serve four years; bank to be 
| located in capitol building; State banks 
{must not charge fee for collecting items 
{under penalty of losing charter; directors 
bonded in $10,000 and to be paid $4,500 a 
| year salery; general purposes of bank to 
| encourage and promote agriculture, com- 
merce and industry in State. | 

R. I. H. 639. Murphy. For audit of | 
| municipal accounts end installation of mu- 
| nicipel accounting systems. 
8. C. H. 158. Daniel. To abolish Budget | 
| Commission, Judiciary. 

ash. §S, 78. Mize. Act relating to 

credit unions. Rural credits and Agricul- 
| tural Development. 
| Education 
| Calif. A, 1248, Cloudman, Directing the | 
| Regents of the University of California to 
| gather data for studying and writing the 
history of the people of California. Uni- 
| Versities. 

Colo. 8. 478. 
lishment of 
| Finance. 
| Colo. 8. 487. 
; bill. Education. 
; Conn. S&S, 249. Lavery. Concerning the 
| Sranting of academic degrees. Education. 

Ind. 8.134. Ketchum. Restores right to| 
teach German in elementary, private and 
parochial schools. Education. 
| Me. H. 715. MacPherson. Providing for 
| instruction in aceident prevention in the| 
public schools. Education. | 

Nebr. H, 248, Comstock et al. Retire-| 
ment fund ‘for teachers. | 
|. Ohio, H. 179 Lauer. 
books bill. 

8. Cc. H. 141. 
freshman class 
| higher learning. Education. 
| 8&8 C... M 161, jreen. 
| text books. Educetion. 
| Forests 
| Conn. 8. 179. Fitzgerald. Permitting 
| towns to tax value of tree growth up to 
time land hes been certified for exemption 
by State Forester. 
| Highways 

Ala. H. 25. Tunstull. Reducing person- 
nell of State Highway Commission to one} 
member, 
_ Calif, 8, 892. Fellon. Creating the Cal- 
ifornia toll bridge euthority and declaring | 
| policy of State relative to toll bridges. 
| Roads and Highways. 

Conn. H. 266. Button. Providing for 
State Highway Commission of five members. 

Mass. H. 690, Sullivan. Providing for 
& special commission to investigate the 
proper lighting of highways, public reserva- 
tions and public buildings. Highways and 
Motor Vehicles. : | 

Minn, H, 273. Kennedy et al. Prohibits 
sign boards within 200 feet of intersection 
of two highways. Public Highweys. 

Mo, 8, 36. Dearmont. Creating a State 
hizghwey patrol force. 

Nebr. 8. 113.. Dworak, 
for outdoor advertising, | 

N.C. 8, 105. Blount. No signal devices 
to be erécted upon the highways without ap- | 
provel of the Motor Vehicle Commissioner. 
| N. Dak. 8.77. Murphy et al, Creating 
| @ State highway commission. 
| Insurance 
Okla. 8S. 91. 


Morrison. 
Compensation. 
Okla. H. 181. 
Compensation. 
Wis, 8.45. Mueller (by request). Rela- 
| tive to investment of insurance funds in 
notes of building and loan associations. 
Corporations and Texation 
is, 8.46. Mueller (by request). Rela- 
tive to investment of life insurance funds 
in notes of building and loan associations. 
Corporations and Taxation. 
is, 8. 49. Severson. To create section 
204.33 of the statutes relating to casualty 
insurance policies. 
Wis. A. 46. Rubin. To create section 
340.755 of statutes relating to refusal to 





Authorizing estab- 
of junior colleges. 


Ryan. 
system 


Headlee. Free textbooks | 


Uniform text- 





| 
Ouzts et al. To eliminate 
in State institutions of | 


To standardize | 


Requiring license 


See Workmen’s 


Finley. See Workmen’s 


To provide for | 


‘are bought at regular retail prices and 








sell automobile insurance. Judiciary. 
Wis, A. 55. Grobschmidt. Relative to 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Leather Industry Is Assisted 
In Finding Foreign Markets 


American Manufacturers Said to Be Prepared to In- 
crease Output 50 Per Cent 


Topic VI: Foreign Trade 


articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
l contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


In this series of 
shown the practica mt l Divi: 
their places in the administrative organizations. 
Foreign Trade. 

By Arthur B. Butman 


Leather Manufactures Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Department of Commerce 


trend of trade and to enable mer- 
chants to know which countries are de- 
manding the class of goods in which 
each particular exporter is interested. 
The analyses thus prepared are pub- 
lished in “Commerce Reports,” which 
is the weekly organ of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
are distributed to trade journals and 
to the daily press. 

Important aids to the development of 
foreign trade are the district and_co- 
operative offices of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, which 
have been established to expedite the 
distribution of commercial information. 
These offices have on file confidential 
information regarding trade opportu- 
nities, lists of importers in foreign 
countries, trade directories, and publi- 
cations of both the Bureau itself and 
of other branches of the Government. 
In addition to these data, valuable to 
American exporters, there are on file 


hief, Shoe and 
ne Domestic Commerce, 


HE TOTAL VALUE of shoes and 
leather manufactures produced ijn 
the United States during 1927, the 
latest year for which complete figures 
are available, is officially stated at 
more than $1,375,049,000. But this 
does not tell the whole story of the 
importance of these industries. Amer- 
iean shoe factories, for example, are 
capable of producing more than 50 per 
cent more than they turn out at pres- 
ent and there must be an outlet in for- 
eign commerce for this surplus. To aid 
manufacturers to find that outlet is one 
of the primary functions of the Shoe 
and Leather Manufactures Division. 
Boots and shoes, it may be re- 
marked, account for more than 68.7 per 
cent of the total value of commodities 
with which this Division is concerned. 
Out of the total of $1,375,049,000 for 
1927 more than $944,714,000 represents 
the value of boots and shoes. 
Other items entering into the total 





specifications, samples, and exhibits 
which may be inspected by interested 


persons. 
(THROUGH the managers of these 
offices conferencés may be arranged 
between exporters and consular offi- 
cers, commercial attaches, and trade 
commissioners when the latter visit 
the commercial centers during leave of 
absence in this country. 

It has been found that approximately 
90 per cent of the boots and shoes man- 
ufactured in the United States are con- 
sumed in this country. This indicates 
that a market must be found abroad 
for the 10 per céftt or else this surplus 
would flood the domestic market, with 
consequent bad effects. This latter re- 
sult would, of course, bring on its at- 
tendant evils of unemployment and dis- 
location of life in communities depend- 
ent for their livelihood upon shoe and 
leather manufacturing establishments. 

Hence, the vital question with the 
manufacturers is to enlarge their ex- 
port trade, and it is the purpose and © 
endeavor of this Division to aid the 
manufacturers by placing at their dis- 
posal the vast fund of trade informa- 
tion gathered here from all quarters 
of the globe. 

In addition to the services which the 
Division is able to offer from its own 
resources it is also the avenue through 
which manufacturers of shoes and 
leather goods have access to the serv- 
ices rendered by other Divisions of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Through cooperation with the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs, Commer- 
cial Laws, and Commercial Intelligence, 
there is made available to the industry 
information concerning these subjects, 
including specific information regard- 
tistics are prepared monthly by the ing firms and individuals in various 
Division with the view of showing the parts of the world. 

In the next of this series of articles on “Foreign Trade,” to appear. in the 
issue of Feb. 9, Eric T. King, Chief, Specialties Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, discusses the functions of 
the Division in promoting foreign trade in rubber goods. 

Copyright 1931 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


Practical Tests of Low Cost Diet 
Under Way by Eight College Students 


were: Boot, and shoe cut stock, $121,- 
022,000;. trunks, bags and suitcases, 
$59,959,000; boot and shoe findings, 
$57,433,000; purses, card cases, and nov- 
elties, $57,345,000; leather gloves and 
mittens, $36,662,000; leather belting, 
$27,266,000; harness and saddlery, $27,- 
356,000, and miscellaneous manufac- 


tures, $43,292,000. ‘ 
(THERE IS a national advisory com- 
mittee through which the Division 
receives the cooperation of many of the 
manufacturers and trade associations 
in the leather industry. Some of these 
organizations are: The National Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, 
the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association, the National Leather Belt- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Philadelphia Shoe Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the National Shoe Whole- 
salers’ Association, the New England 
Shoe Wholesalers’ Association, the 
National Shoe Polish Manufacturers’ 
Association, the National Leather Glove 
snd Mitten Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and the St. Louis Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The files of the Division are replete 
with information on almost all con- 
ceivable aspects of the trade in shoe 
and leather manufactures. Usually 
when a request for information is re- 
ceived by the Division it can be an- 
swered at once by reference to the in- 
dexed or informational files. The in- 
formation in these files is obtained 
from letters and reports from com- 
mercial attaches, trade commissioners, 
consuls, and other foreign representa- 
tives of the Government of the United 
States, and. from trade journals, both 
American and foreign. 

Analyses of import and export sta- 


* * * 


* 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


daily activities of ewch subject is kept.|is 25.2 cents per day per person. The 
They are all studying and attending | menus are planned in the home economics 
classes and one is teachingy Walking, | classes of the college with strict atten- 


housework, cleaning, washing, cooking, | tion to the amounts and kinds of foods | 
Meat and fish are not be-| 


all take up much of their time. All foods prescribed. 
|ing used but foods supplying the same 
the amounts used weighed and measured | nutritive value are substituted for them. 
according to the Bureau specifications. |The requirements as issued by the Bu- 


The actual cost of the food used so far'reau of Home Economics are: 





For a family of two. adults and one child aged 3, A; of two adults and three children, 

2, 4 and 7 years old, B; of two adults and five children, 2, 5, 8, 12 and 15 years old, C; 

of three adults and seven children, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 13 and 15 years old, D; of four 

adults, E: , 

Grain products: B Cc 
Bread, |b, 12-16 16-22 
Flour, Ib. 1-2 3-4 
Ceréal, Ib. 4-6 6-8 

Whole milk, qt. 23-28 30-42 

Potatoes, Ib. bee BOPRO ars 15-20 20-30 

Legumes, such as dried beans, peas, 
peanut butter, Ib. 7 ‘ ‘ 

Tomatoes, fresh or canned (or oranges), Ib. .... 

Other vegetables, fresh or canned (include some 
of green or yellow color as carrots, cabbage, 
spinach, turnips, onions, beets, string beans); 
and inexpensive fruit, fresh, canned, or dried, 
as apples, bananas, berries, prunes, peaches, 1b. 

Frets, as butter, or butter substitutes, salt pork, 
bacon, lard, and vegetable oils, Ib. 

Sugar (use some unrefined cane molasses), Ib. .. 

Lean meat, liver, fish, cheese, egzs, Ib : 

Additional eggs (for younger children) 


Following are sample menus used bythe girls: 


E 
20-25 
d 
4-7 
414 
15-20 


lentils, and 
1-2 
6 


1-3 1-3 
9 


15-18 
2% 


3 
5-7 
8 


4 
5 
7-10 


4 
5 
5-10 


2 


3 
3-5 
3 


Breakfast: Whole wheat cereal; milk; 
corn meal with egg and tomato; bran broth; reakfast: Corn meal bars; rolls and 
one whole orenge. butter; baked apples; milk (one glass). 
Dinner: Milk (one glass); baked potato; Dinner: Baked potatoes; lentil roast; 
fresh beet and egg salad; fresh spinach} browned parsnips; shredded lettuce. 
with lemon; nut patties. E Supper: Orange flower; plain sandwich; 
Supper: Coffee cake; fresh apples; fruit! milk (one glass). 


ulate size of trucks and buses. 

Kans. 8. 82. Lindsley, To regulate erec- 
tion of wires near airports, ete, 

Kans. H. 189. Townsend. To prohibit 
certain corporations from retailing mer- 
chandise. 

Kans. H. 192. Waggoner. To abolish 
Publie Service Commission and create pub- 
lic utilities commission. 

Me. 8S. 97. Weeks. To regulate freight 
carriers. 

Minn. S. 189. Hausler et al. To permit 
municipalities owning electric plants to sell 
power outside their limits, 

Mont. H. 148, 149. Hodyskiss. To re- 
| quire fee from distributors and owners of 
gas systems using product from outside of 
State. 

Mont. H, 158. Leavitt, Dellwo. To sub- 
mit constitutional amendment for creation 
of poluread and public control commission. 

- Dak. S. 58 Bonzer. To revise law 
relating to regulation of motor carriers. 

N. Dak. 8. 60. Bonzer. To regulate mo- 
tor freight carriers. 

Oreg. 8. 64. Bailey et al. Relating to 
and providing for peoples’ utility districts. 

W. Va. H. 74. Norton. To revise public 
utilities regulatory law, 

Wis. 8. J. R. 10. Loomis. To amend 
constitution relating to generation and dis- 
tribution of light, heat and power, 

s. 8. J. R. 11. Loomis. To amend 
constitution relative to indebtedness se- 
cured by utility and other property of 
municipalities, 

Wis. 8, 4. Duncan. Relating to connec- 
tion and severance value of public utilities. 

Wis. 8. 9. Loomis. To provide for cre- 


[Continued on Page 7,: Column7] 


valued insurance policies. Insurance and 
Banking. 
Labor and Industry 

Wis. A. 90. Hampel. To create section 
103.48 relating to an eight-hour day in in- 
dustry. Judiciary. 

Motor Vehicles 

Iowa. 8.111. Doran. To enact the uni- 
form drivers’ law, 

Mass. H. 843. O'Dea. To provide for 
illuminated number plates on motor ve- 
hicles. Highways and Motor Vehicles. 

Mass. H. 845. Duffle. See Insurance, 

Mass. S&S, 225. See Insurance. 

Public Utilities 

Ala. H. 53, Bebee. To regulate motor 

carriers. 


Ala. H. 54. 
tor carriers. 

Ala. H. 55. 
mon carriers. 

Ariz. 8, 24. Sutter.‘ To create board of 
survey of public utilities and investigate 
all utilities. 

Ark. H. 111. Dudley et al. To require 
segreration of Negroes on buses. 

“alif. 8. 577. Mixter. To relieve rail- 
ways from paving requirements. 

Calif. A. 715. Gilmore. To regulate 
hours of labor of operators of motor com- 
mon cerriers. 

Calif. A. 827. Bonelli. To provide for 
maintenance by municipalities of street 
lighting systems and assess property. 

Calif. A, 875, Witter. Relating to pur-, 
chase of electricity for purposes of sale by 
an irrigation district. 

Ind. 8, 87. Moorhead. To make owner 
of 50 per cent of stock of public utility 


also a utility. 
Ind, §&. 100. Lochard, Niblack. 


Bebee. To tax contract mo- 


Bebee. To tax motor com- 





To reg- 
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New Books Received 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of €ongress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Schwabacher, Joseph. History of schnauzér 
and miniature schanuzer, by .. .; trans. 
from German for Schnauzer club of Amer- 
ica. 565 p., illus. Phila., Print. by Pop- 
ular dogs pub. co., 1930. 80-82812 

Smith, Luella D. Daily ieas and ideals. 
114 p; Boston, Mass., Stratford co., 1980. 

80-83227 

Stindquist, Hjalmar. Credentials of Jesus, 
and Christo-céntric approach to faith. 115 
p. Chicago, Il, Covenant book concern, 
1930. 30-83231 

Debunkment of adver- 

Prepeerity. 1928-1930. 181 p., 
, Prtd. by J. J. Little & Ives 
co., 1930. 30-33114 

Tourscher, Francis E. Hogan schism and 
trustee troubles in St. ary’s church, 
Phila., 1820-1829. 234 p., illus. Phila., 
Peter Reilly co., 1930. 30-33236 


Vaughan, Henry W. Types and market 
classes of live stock. 3d rev., 13th ed. 
574 p., illus. Columbus, 0., R. G. Adams 
& co., 1930, 30-32815 


Verlaine, Dee. .. . Nets upon morning. 
42 p. Los Angeles, Gargoyle house, 1930. 
30-33246 
Whorf, Richard B. Tithe to make up. 78 
p., illus. Boston, Walter H. Baker ¢o., 
1930. 80-332R43 
Wilson, Merle A, How to improve your 
sight and ee “Other authorities”: 
chap. x. 88 p. inghamton, N. Y., 
son & Robinson, 1930. 30-83342 
Wodlsey, Theo. 8, Riding chuck line; for- 
ester in peace and wat. 116 p. New 
Haven, Conn., Tuttle, Morehouse & Tay- 
lor co., 1930. 80-32814 
Wyatt, Bernard L. Chronic arthritis and 
rheumatoid affections, with recovery rec- 
ord, by ... and Louis I. Dublin. 166 p. 
N. Y., W. Wood & co., 1930. 80-83340 


127 p. N, 
Revell co., 1930. 


Tirkham, Julian R, 
tising and 
illus. N, 


Abbott, Mather A. Boy today. 
is Fleming H, 
80-33358 


American library assn. 1,000 useful books, 
comp. by Detroit public library for... 
Rev. ed. 114 p. Chicago, American li- 
brary assn., 1930. 31-26096 

Babcock, Harriet. Experiment in measure- 
ment of méntal detérioration. (Archives 
of yrcholess +. M0. 117.) 105 p., illus. 
N. Y., 1930. 30. 


83469 
Bascom, Elva L. Book selection. Rev. ed. 
(Manual of library economy. xvi.) 36 p. 
Chicago, American library assn., 1930. 
31-26127 
Boswell, James.. Everybody’s Boswell; The 
life of Samuel Johnson abridged from 
James Boswell’s complete text, ed. by 
F. V. Morley, illus. 6665 p. N. Y., Har- 
court, Brace & co., 1930. 30-33162 
Brown, Harrison D. Personal memories of 
early ministry of Dr. Phineas F. Bresee; 
character study. 40 p. Seattle, 1930, 
3530-33466 
Bughbee, Willis N., ed. . . . Directions for 
putting on a play, by various authors, 
copyright. 48 p. illus. Syracuse, N. Y., 
Willis N. Bugbee co., 1930. 30-33161 
Cannon, Carl L. Order and accession dept. 
Based on earlier editions by F. F. Hop- 
per. (Manual of library. economy. xvii.) 
55 p., illus, Chicago, American library 
assn.; 1930. 31-26058 
Carswell, Donald. Scott and his circle, 
illus. 299 p. Gardén City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran & co., 1930. 31-26038 
Chapman, Guy. Bibliography of Wm. Beck- 
ford of Fonthill, by ... and John Hodg- 
kin. (Bibliographia; studies in book his- 
tory and book structure, 1750-1900. Ed. 
by Michael Sadleir. (no. 2).) 127 py 
illus, Lond., Constable & co., 1930. 
30-33353 
Clark, Evans. Financing consumer. 358 p, 
N. Y., Harper & brothers, 19380. 30-33461 
Fasy, John H. Why I am a Catholic. 2 p. 
N. Y., America press, 1930. 30-33465 
Fitzroy, Edwin M. Illustrated editions of 
high school classics. 53 p. Chicago, Amer- 
ican library assn., 1930. 31-2604 
Gibbons, John. Tramping to Lourdes. 213 
p. N. Y., P. J. Kenedy & sons, 1930. 


30-33453 
Glasgow, Geo. English investment trust 
companies. 197 p. Lond., Eyre & Spot- 
tiswoode, 1930. 30-33359 
Gregg, John R. Gregg shorthand phrase 
book. Anniversary ed. 97 pi ¥, 
Gregg pub. co., 1930. 
Groucho, pseud. 
296 p., illus, 
1930 


i ho 
30-33352 
What Groucho says, illus. 
N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
. 30-33459 
Hormell, Orren C. Control of public utili- 
ties abroad. Gt. Brit., France, Germany, 
Sweden, Norway, Switzerland. 88 p. Syr« 
acuse, N. Y., School of citizenship & pub- . 
lic affairs, Syracuse univ., 1930, 30-33360 
Horn, D. B. Sir Chas. Hanbury Williams 
& European diplomacy (1747-58). 313 p. 
Lond., G. G. Harrap, 1930. 30-38452 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Plans for Nation-Wide Celebration of 200th 
Anniversary of Birth of George Wash- 
ington, 1931. Free at George Washing- 
ton Bicenténnial Comm., Wash., D. C. 

31-26398 

General Information Concerning U. 8. Im- 
migration Laws. Bur. of Immigration, U. 
8S. Dept. of Labor. Free. 

Making of Mirrors by Deposition of Metal 
on Glass—Cir. of Bur. of StandardsyyNo. 
889, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. Prifee, 5 
cents, $1-26396 

Soil Survey of Clarke County, Ga.—Ser. 
1927, No. 7, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, 
U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture, and Ga, State 
Coll. of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

Agr. 31-22 

Vermont, Agriculture—15th Census of U. 

: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. 8. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 31-26397 

Monthly Check-List of State Publications, 
Reed, during Nov., 1930—Vol. 21, No. 11, 
Div, of Documents, Library of Congress. 
Subscription price, $1 a year. (10-8924) 

Army List and Directory, Jan. 1, 1931. Adj, 
Gen.’s Off., Wer Dept. Subscription 
price, $1.50 a year. (9-85106) 

Congressional Directory—T7ist Cong., 3d 
Sees., Jan., 1931. Price, 65 cents. 

(6-35330) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below 
N. Y.—Message of Gov. to Legis). sum- 
marizing Problems and Recommendations 
of St. Lawrence Powet Com. Doc. No. 52. 

Albany, Jan. 19, 1981. 
Message to Legisl. from Gov. Franklin 
D, Roosevelt, Jan. 15, 1981. Albany, 1931, 

Ind.—Legis}. Message of Gov. Harry G. Les- 
lie to 77th General Assembly. Indianap- 
olis. Jan. 8, 1981. 

Ill.—Bienn, Message to 57th General As- 
sembly by Louis L. Emmerson, Gov., Jan, 
7, 1931. Springfield, 1931. 

W. Va.—Bienn. Message to Legis. by Wm. G, 
Conley, Gov, Regular Session, Jan. 14, 
1981, Charleston, 1931. 

N. Dak.—Message to Legis. by Geo, F, 
Shafer, Gov, 22d Legisl. Assembly. Bis- 

ff. 


marck, 1981. 

Md.—Bienn. Rept. of Comr. of Land 
from Oct. 1, 1928-Sept. 80, 1930. ¥: ihe 

mitted to Gov. by Geo. C. Peverley, Comr. 


a 


8.: 





Annapolis, 1930. ’ 

Nev.—Ann. rept. of Sheep Comm., submitted 
to Gov., for f. yr. ended Nov. 30, 1930, 
by S. H. Wheeler, Pres. Carson City, 
1981. 
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Canada Reports 


Increased Orders 
For Some Lines 


Outlook Is Somewhat Im 
proved in Argentina Also 


Commerce Survey Shows; 


Brazil Business Dull 


Orders for some Canadian industries 
show a slight improvement, but gen- 
erally trade conditions continue quiet, 
according to the weekly survey of world 
business by the Department of Com- 


merce, made public Feb. 6. 


The Argentine also reports some im- 
provement, while conditions in Brazil 
The survey dealing 
with Canada and Latin America follows 


are reported dull. 


in full text: 


Argentina 


Argentina.—Customs receipts for 
week ended Jan. 31 declined heavily bu 
this reflects past business condition 
rather than present ones which ar 
slightly better, owing to the stability o 


factory 


at Hurlingham, near Bueno 
Aires. * 


Brazil 


Brazil.—Business conditions for aan. 
oO - 
The price 
of Santos spot fours of average any 

e 
ratio of gold to paper milreis is 6.150. 
The Banco Petropolis has closed, with 
deposits amounting to about 12,000 con- 


week ended Jan. 80 continued dull. 
fee shipments were normal. 


was about 16 milreis per 10 kilos. 


roposed that the Fed 
uy 18,000,000 bags o 


tos. It has been 
eral Government 


coffee in several States at a base price 
of 80 milreis per bag, 60 milreis of 


which could be paid in cash and 20 mil 
reis in bonds. 


Canada 


Canada.—A slight improvement i 


noted in orders for some industries but | 
trade remains comparatively quiet with 
collections fair to slow in most centers. 
The Dominion Government has placed 
contracts. with various Canadian aircraft 
companies for 42 new planes to cost ap-| 
Other new busi- 
ness reported includes $300,000 of elec- 
trical, structural and excavating equip- 
ment for a power company in southwest- 
ern Quebec, and 30,000 tons of heavy 
rails to be manufactured in an Ontario 
steel mill for the Canadian Pacific lines. 

In Quebec and the Maritime Provinces, 


proximately $500,000. 


demand for Winter sports equipment ha 
bettered early expectations and sales o 


minor farm apparatus have improved. | 
Increased purchasing is also noted in 
tixes and Winter automotive accessories. 


A trial shipment of West Indies canta 
loupes has arrived in Halifax. The heav 


ier schedule of operations in Ontario 
automobile ~lants has had a eerie 
ut 
_ business is not as active as had been 
Rnticipated.. Shoe factories in this Prov- 


effect on certain other industries 


ince are comfortably busy. 

The Prairie Provinces report a slowe 
trend in automobiles and replacemen 
sales. Demand for electrical appliance 


and rubber products continues fair in 
that section, but hardware is moving 


very slowly. 


Logging camps in British Columbia 
A good de- 
mand is noted in this gection of the 
dominion for borax, Glauber salts, and 
Stocks of canned 
goods are generally heavy, with lower 


are increasing operations. 


copper sulphate. 


prices prevailing. 
Improved export demand was respon 
sible for a slight gain in Winnipeg whea 


prices during the week, No. 1 northern) 
cash wheat closing on Jan. 30 at 54% 


cents. 


The Dominion Combines investigation 
Act was declared valid by the Privy 
Council, in London on Jan, 29, and the) 
appeal of the Proprietary Articles Trade | 
Association from a judgment rendered 
two years ago by the Supreme Court of 


Cenada was dismissed. ’ 
Production figures for 1930 now avail 


able indicate that 154,912 automobiles! 
were manufactured in Canadian plants 
in that year, or 41 per cent less than 
the 1929 production, as the result of 
Production of 
pig iron and steel was also under 1929 
by about 30 per cent, while the amount 
of coal mined was approximately 24 per 


the decline in export. 


cent less than the five-year average. 
Mexico 
Mexico.—The 


clining revenues. Henequen 


in 1929, a decline of 47 per cent. 


the 


the peso exchange, good weather for the 
rn crop, and ‘enerally less pessimism. 
he municipality of Buenos Aires has 
floated a 7,500,000 paper peso six-month 
6 per cent loan among the local banks. 
An American company has opened a tire | 


Treasury Department 
has announced that the Federal budget 
of expenditures for 1931 will be reduced 
etween 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 pesos | 
& avoid a deficit on account of the de- 
exports 
from Yucatan in 1930 amounted to 322,- 
000 bales as compared with 611,000 naee 
n- 
dustrial activity at Monterrey has de- 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
roe Doctrine was a declaration of the 
United States versus Europe—not of the 
United States versus Latin America. 

In taking this position in the Western 
Hemisphere our policy has coincided with 
the basic conception of international law, 
namely, the equal rights of each nation 
in the family of nations. 


protection of weak nations against op- 
pression. Our people led in the recog- 
nition of the independence of those 
countries with an instinctive readiness 
which was based upon their sympathy 
with the doctrine upon which that inde- 
pendence rested. In the language of 
John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State 
at the time: 

“The principles upon which the right 
of independence has been maintained by 
the South American patriots have been 
proved not only as identical with those 
upon which our own independence was 


t 
s 
e 
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the sovereignty of the people and the 
inalicnable rights of men. To a cause 
reposing upon this basis the people of 
this country never could be indifferent, 
and their sympathies have accordingly 
been, with great unanimity and _con- 
stancy, enlisted in its favor.” (J. 
Adams, May 27, 1823, American State 
Papers, Foreign Relations, V, 888.) 


Influence of Slavery 


In Country Described 
I am not forgetful of the fact that 


f 


voted primarily to its own interest. It 
and wisdom of the individuals or groups 
who from time to time are in power. 

do not close my eyes to the occasional 
dark spots which have been charged to 
that record, particularly 75 or 80 years 
ago. But the actions which were the 
foundation for the most serious of these 
charges were directly attributable to the 


8 ' 


at the height of its political power, and 
that influence has long since been wiped 
out in the blood of a great Civil War. 
They have no more reflected the demo- 
cratic idealism which has generally char- 
acterized our foreign policy at its best 


reflected our domestic social policy. 

In spite of these and all other aberra- 

tions, it is a very conservative statement 
to say that the general foreign policy 
of the United States during the past cen- 
tury towards the republics of Latin 
America has been characterized by a re- 
gard for their rights as inde endent na- 
tions which, when compared with cur- 
rent international morality in other hem- 
ispheres, has been as unusual as it has 
been praiseworthy, . 
» People are sometimes prone to forget 
our long and honorable fulfillment of this 
policy towards our younger sister na- 
tions. tair 
the withdrawal of French imperialism 
from Mexico. It was our influence which 
provided for the return from Great Brit- 
ain of the Bay Islands to Honduras, and 
the Mosquito Coast, including Greytown, 
to Nicaragua. It was our pressure 
which secured the arbitration of the 
boundary dispute between Great Britain 
and Venezuela and which later secured 
by arbitration the solution of serious dis- 
putes between Venezuela, Germany, and 
Italy. Between the republics themselves, 
our influence has constantly been ex- 
erted for a friendly solution of contro- 
versies which might otherwise mar their 
independent and peaceful intercourse. To 
speak only of recent matters, I may refer 
to the long-standing Tacna-Afica dispute 
between Chile and Peru, and the open 
clash between Bolivia and Paraguay. Dur- 
ing the past seven years our good offices 
have resulted in the settlement of eight 
boundary disputes between 11 countries 
of this hemisphere. 


Rule of Equality Obtains in 


Pan American Conferences 


In our successive Pan American con- 
ferences, as well as in the Pan American 
Union, the fundamental rule of equality, 
which is the mainstay of independence, 
has been unbroken. Action is taken only 
by unanimous consent. No fajority of 
states can conclude a minority, even of 
the smallest and weakest. This is in 
sharp contrast to the practice which pre- 
vailed in the former Concert of Europe, 
where only the great powers were ad- 
mitted on a basis of equality. It was also 
at variance with the original organization 
of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, whére it was proposed that a ma- 
jority of the seats in the Council should 
be permanently occupied by the Great 
Powers. : 

While such recognition of their equal 
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clined because of the reduced purchas-| rights and national independence has al- 


ing power in other parts of the country 


-|ways been the basic foundation upon 


Tourist traffic has also fallen off to some| which our folicy toward these republics 


éxtent. 


has rested, there is another side of the 


The value of the declared exports to| picture which must be borne in mind. 


the United States from the Saltillo con-| This basic principle of equality in inter- | 


sular district in 1930 was $570,500, a}national law is an ideal resting upon 


decrease of 37 per cent from 1929 anc 
1922. 


for ixtle, 


This decline is attributed to the] poses duties as well as rights. 
lack of demand in the United States supposes ability in the independent na- | 
oat skins, candelilla wax and|tion to fulfill the obligations towards 


and| postulates which are not slways and con- | 
the lowest value for such exports since] sistently accurate. 


For independence im- 
It pre- 


guayule, these items being the principal] other nations and their nationals which 
export products from the Saltillo dis-|are prescribed and expected to exist in 


trict. 


Decreased exports are also in-|the family of nations. The hundred years 


dicated in the declared export returns|which have ensued since the announce- 


from several other consular districts. 
(Note: 


ment of our policy towards these re- 


Sugar production in Mexico} publics have contained recurring evi- 


during 1930 is estimated at 235,000 to|dence of how slow is the progress of 
240,000 metric tons, instead of 935,000|mankind along that difficult highway 


to 940,000 metric tons, as_ stated 


Commerce Reports for Jan. 26, 1931). 


Newfoundland 


Newfoundland.—The number of New- 
in business difficulties 
increased from 42 to 52 in 1930 and their 
aggregate net liabilities are approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, or 10 times the 1929 
January imports from New York 
indicate a 22 per cent decline in bar- 
relled beef and pork but a 80 per cent 
increase in sugar, as compared with the 
Herring ex- 
ports, chiefly for the United States, total 
pewese each) for 
@ season ended 
This is an increase of about} 
per cent in volume over last year, 
ackers remaining about 
Production of the two news- 
rint mills in 1930 totaled 287,000 tons, 
5 per cent more than the 1929 output, 
representing a capacity production. Re- 
coveries of lead and zinc concentrates to- 


foundland firms 


total. 


first month of last year. 
25,000 barrels (of 250 
the four months of t 
January. 


prices to local 
the same. 
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in 
World’s Commercial News in Brief in 


which leads to national maturity and 


government. . Years and decades of alter- 
nations between arbitrary power at one 
time and outbreaks of violence at an- 
other have pointed out again and again 
how different a matter it is in human 


the reality. 

Furthermore, the _ difficulties which 
have beset the foreign policy of the 
United States in carrying out these prin- 
ciples cannot be understood without the 
comprehension of a geographical fact. 
The very locality where the progress of 
these republics has been most slow; 
where the difficulties of race and climate 
have been greatest; where the recur- 
rence of domestic violence has most fre- 
quently resulted in the failure of duty 
on the part of the republics themselves 
and the violation of the rights of life 
and property accorded by international 
law to foreigners within their territory, 
has been in Central America, the narrow 
isthmus which 
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The law justly 
regards this conception as the chief 


asserted and achieved, but as involving) 
the whole theory of government on the) 
emphatically American foundation of| 


also rises and falls with the character | 


than the Fugitive Slave Act has fairly | 


It was our action which obtained | 


how difficult is the art of popular self- | 


affairs to have the vision and to achieve | 


| 
| 
| 


Q. | ism. 





joins the two Americas, 











the Caribbean Sea adjacent to that 
isthmus. 
spot external to our shores which nature 
has decreed to be most vital to our na- 
tional safety, not to mention our pros- 
perity. It commands the line of the great 
trade route which joins our eastern and 
western coasts. Even before human 
hands had pierced the isthmus with a 
seagoing canal, that route was vital to 
our national interest. Since the Pan- 
ama Canal has become an accomplished 
fact, it has been not only the vital ar- 
tery of our coastwise commerce but, as 
well, the link in our national defense 
which protects the defensive power of 
our fleet. One cannot fairly appraise 
American policy toward Latin America 
or fully appteciate the standard which 
it has maintained without taking into 
consideration all of the elements of which 
it is the resultant. 

Like the rocks which mark the surface 
of a steady river current, all of the facts 
and circumstances which I have outlined 
have produced ripples, in the current of 
our steady policy towards the Latin 
American republics. Some of them have 
resulted in temporary intrusions into the 
domestic affairs of some of those coun- 
tries, which our hostile critics have not 
hesitated to characterize as the mani- 
festation of a selfish American imperial- 
I am clear that a calm historical 
perspective will refute the criticism and 
wilt demonstrate that the international 
practice of this Government in the 
Western Hemisphere has been asserted 
with a much readier recognition of the 


\legal rights of all the countries with 


} : | which we have been in contact than has 
the foreign policy of every nation is de-! 


been the prevalent practice in any other 
part of the world. The discussion of 
the particular topics which I am bring- 
ing before you this evening will, I hope, 
help to develop the character, trend, and 
uniformity of our country’s policy, 


Practice of Recognition 


Uniform Since Jefferson 
The recognition of a new state has 


influence of slavery in this country, then | been described as the assurance given 


to it that it will be permitted to hold its 
place and rank in the character of an 


independent political organism in the so- | 


ciety of nations. The recognition of a 
new government within a state arises 
in practice only when a_ govern- 
ment has been changed or established 
by revolution or by a coup d’etat. 
question of recognition normally arises, 
for example, when a king dies and his 
heir succeeds to the throne, or where 
as the result of an election in a re- 
public a new chief executive constitu- 
tionally assumes office. The practice of 
this country as to the recognition of 
new governments has been substantially 
uniform from the days of the admin- 
istration of Secretary of State Jef- 
ferson in 1792 to the days of Secretary 
of State Bryan in 1913. There were 


| certain slight departures from this policy 


during the Civil War, but they were 
manifestly due to the exigencies of war- 
fare and were abandoned immediately 
afterwards. This general policy, as thus 
observed, was to base the act of recogni- 
tion not upon the question of the consti- 
tutional legitimacy of the new govern- 
ment but upon its defacto capacity to 
fulfill its obligations as a member of the 
family of nations. 
nized the right of other nations to regu- 
late their own internal affairs of govern- 
ment and disclaimed any attempt to base 
its recognition upon the correctness of 
their constitutional action. 

Said Mr. Jefferson in 1792: 

“We certainly cannot: deny to other 


nations that principle whereon our own) 
Government is founded, that every na-| 


tion has a right to govern itself inter- 
nally under what forms it pleases, and 
to change these forms at its own will; 
and externally to transact. business with 
other nations through whatever ergan 
it chooses, whether that be a king, con- 
vention, assembly, committee, president, 
or whatever it be.” (Jefferson to Pinck- 
ney, Works, Vol. III, p. 500.) 

In these essentials our practice cor- 
responded with the practice of the other 
nations of the world. 


Dependent on Existence 
Of Three Conditions of Fact 


The particular considerations upon 
which our action was regularly based 
were well stated by Mr. Adee, long the 
trusted Assistant Secretary of State of 
this Government, as follows: 

“Ever since the American Revolution 
entrance upon diplomatic intercourse 
with foreign states has been de facto, 
dependent upon the existence of three 
conditions of fact: the control of the 
administrative machinery of the state; 
the general acquiescence of its people; 
and the ability and willingness*of their 
government to discharge international 
and conventional obligations. The form 
of government has not been a condi- 
tional factor in such recognition; in 
other words, the de jure element of 
legitimacy of title has been left aside.” 
(Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1918. p. 100.) 

With the advent of President Wilson’s 
administration this policy of over a cen- 
tury was radically departed from in re- 
spect to the Republic of Mexico, and, by 
a public declaration on Mar. 11, 1913, it 
was announced that: 

“Cooperation (with our sister re- 
publics of Central and South America) 
is possible only when supported at every 
turn by the orderly processes of just gov- 
ernment based upon law, not upon arbi- 
trary or irregular force. We hold, as I 
am sure that all thoughtful leaders of 
republican government everywhere hold, 
that just government rests always upon 
the consent of the governed and that 
there can be no freedom without order 
based upon law and upon the public con- 
science and approval. We shall look to 
make these principles the basis of mutual 
intercourse, respect, and helpfulness be- 
tween our sister republics and ourselves.” 
(Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1913, p. 7.) 

Mr. Wilson’s government sought to put 
this new policy into effect in respect to 
the recognition of the then Government 
of Mexico held by President Victoriano 
Huerta. Although MHuerta’s govern- 
ment was in de facto possession, Mr. Wil- 
son refused to recognize it, and he sought 
through the influence and pressure of 
his great office to force it from power. 
Armed conflict followed with the forces 
of Mexico, and disturbed relations be- 
tween us and that republic lasted until 
a comparatively few years ago, 

In his sympathy for the development 
of free constitutional institutions among 
the people of our Latin-American neith- 
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That locality has been the one | 


No} 


This country recog- | 


Policy Toward Latin American Nations 
Is Discussed by Secretary Stimson 
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Principles Involved in Recent Recognitions of Revolution- 
ary Governments and Position Regarding Shipments of 
Arms to Warring Forces Are Explained 


feelings of the great mass of his coun- 
trymen in the United States, including 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams, whose 
statements I have quoted; but he dif- 
fered from the practice of his predeces- 
sors in seeking actively to propagate 
these institutions in a foreign country 
by the direct influence of this govern- 
ment and to do. this against the desire 
of the authorities and people of Mexico. 


| Refuses to Follow Policy 
Of President Wilson 


The present administration has refused 
to follow the policy of Mr. Wilson and 
has followed consistently the former 
practice of this Government since the 
days of Jefferson. As soon as it was 
reported to us, through our diplomatic 
representatives, that the new govern- 
ments in Bolivia, Peru, Argentina, Bra- 
zil, and Panama were in control of the 
administrative machinery of the state, 
with the apparent general acquiescence 
of their people, and that they were will- 
ing and apparently able to discharge 
their international and conventional ob- 
ligations, they were recognized by our 
Government, and, in view of the eco- 
nomic depression, with the consequent 
need for prompt measures of financial 
stabilization, we did this with as little 
delay as possible in order to give those 
sorely pressed countries the quickest pos- 
sible opportunities for recovering their 
economic poise. 

Such has been our policy in all cases 
where international practice was not af- 
fected or controlled by preexisting treaty. 
In the republics of Central America, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nica- 


found an entirely different situation exist- 
ing from that normally presented under 
international law and practice. As I 
have already pointed out, those coun- 
tries geographically have for a century 
been the focus of the greatest difficulties 
and the most frequent disturbances in 
their earnest course towards competent 
maturity in the discharge of their inter- 
national obligations. Until some two 
decades ago, war within and without 
was their almost yearly portion. No 
administration of their government was 
long safe from revolutionary attack insti- 
gated either by factions of its own citi- 
zens or by the machinations of another 
one of the five republics. Free elections, 


|democracy rests, had been practically 
j}unknown during the entire period. In 
1907 a period of strife, involving four of 
the five republics, had lasted almost with- 
out interruption for several years. In 
that year, on the joint suggestion and 
mediation of the Governments of the 
United States and Mexico, the five re- 
publics met for the purpose of consider- 
ing methods intended to mitigate and, if 
| possible, terminate the intolerable situa- 
tion. ‘By one of the conventions which 
they then adopted, the five republics 
agreed with one another as follows: 
“The Governments of the high con- 
tracting parties shall not recognize any 
other=government which may come into 
power in any of the five republics as a 
consequence of a coup d’etat, or of a revo- 
lution against the recognized govern- 
ment, so long as the freely elected repre- 
sentatives of the people thereof, have not 
ena reorganized .the coun- 
| try.” 
Policy Followed in 


Guatemala Revolution 

Sixteen years later, in 1923, the same 
republics, evidently satisfied with 
principle they had thus adopted and de- 
siring to reinforce it and prevent any fu- 
ture evasions of that principle, met 





|again, reenacted the same covenant, and | 
|further promised each other that even | 


jafter a revolutionary government had 
| been constitutionally reorganized by the 
| representatives of the people, they would 
}not recognize it if its president should 
| have been a leader in the preceding revo- 
[lution or related to such a leader by 
| plood or marriage, or if he should have 
| been a cabinet officer or held some high 
|military comamnd during the accom- 
| Plishment of the revolution. 


on the invitation of these republics, who | 


had conducted their meeting in Washing- 
ton, announced, through Secretary 
| Hughes, that the United States would in 


| its future dealings with those republics | 


| follow out the same prirciple which they 
|had thus established in their treaty. 
| Since that time we have consistently ad- 
|hered to this policy in respect to those 
| republics. 

We followed that policy in Guatemala 
lin the case of a recent revolution 
| which some 57 people were killed. Gen. 
| Orellano, the leader of the revolt, set 
| himself up as the provisional president 
lof that republic on Dec. 16, 1930. On 
| Dec. 22, 1930, we notified him that in 
| accordance with the policy established 
| by the 1923 treaty he would not be rec- 
| ognized by us. No recognition was 
;granted him by any of the other four 
|republics. Following this, he tendered 
|his resignation and retired from office; 
‘and on Jan. 2, 1931, through the con- 
| stitutional forms provided in the Guate- 
malan Constitution, Senor Reina An- 
|drade was chosen provisional president 
| by the Guatemalan Congress and imme- 
diately called a new election for a perma- 
nent president. Thereupon this country 
| and the other four republics recognized 
the government of Senor Reina Andrade. 


Attempts at Revolutionary 


Government Fail 

Since the adoption by Secretary 
| Hughes, in 1923, of the policy of recog- 
nition agreed upon by the five republics 
|in their convention, not one single revo- 
lutionary government has been able to 
|maintain itself in those five republics. 
| Twice, once in Nicaragua and once in 
the case of Guatemala, just described, 
a revolutionary leader has succeeded in 
grasping the reins of government for a 
brief period, But in each case the fail- 
/ure to obtain recognition has resulted in 
his prompt resignation, on account of 
|his inability to borrow money in the in- 
ternational markets. Several times with- 
|in the same period a contemplated revo- 
|lution has been abandoned by its con- 
|spirators on the simple reminder by a 
| minister from this country or one of the 
|other republics that, even if they were 
|successful, their government would not 


'be recognized; and undoubtedly in many | 


‘more cases has the knowledge of the 


jexistence of the policy prevented even | 


| the preparation for a revolution or coup 
|d’etat. In every one of these cases the 
|other four republics have made common 
leruse in the efforts of the United States 


‘ 
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ragua, and Costa Rica, however, we have | 


the cornerstone upon which our own| 


the | 


Some four | 
months thereafter, our own Government, | 


in | 


stability. When one compares this rec- 
ord with the bloodstained history of 
Central America before the adoption of 
the treaty of 1923, I think that no*im- 
partial student can avoid the conclusion 
that the treaty and the policy which it 
has established in that locality has been 
productive of very great good. 


Mr. Wilson’s Departure 


From Principle Criticized 

Of course it is a departure from the 
regular international practice of our Gov- 
ernment, and it undoubtedly contains pos- 
sible difficulties and dangers of applica- 
tion which we in the State Department 
are the last to minimize and in case of 
which, should they arise, this Government 
must reserve its freedom of action. But 
the distinction between this departure, 
which was suggested by the five repub- 
lies themselves and in which we have 
acted: at their earnest desire and in co- 
operation with them, and the departure 
taken by President Wilson in an attempt 
to force upon Mexico a policy which she 
resented must be apparent to the most 
thoughtless student. A few weeks ago 
Judge John Bassett Moore, who as Coun- 
selor of the State Department was a 
member of Mr. Wilson’s Administration, 
criticized Mr. Wilson’s departure from 
the former practice of this country, and 
he included within his criticism the de- 
parture initiated by the treaty of 1923. 
He did not, however, point out the fore- 
going radical difference of principle be- 
tween the two policies, nor the entirely 
different results which have followed 
each, and which thus far seem quite to 
justify the policy of 1923. 

Furthermore, it may be noted that one 
of the dangers which might be appre- 
hended from this policy of recognition 
adopted by the five Central American 
republics under the treaty of 1923 has 
not materialized. One of the most serious 
| evils in Central America has been the 
fact that throughout the history of those 
republics, until recently, it has been the 
| habitual practice of the president who 
held the machinery of government to in- 
fluence and control the election of his 
suecessor. This has tended to stimulate 
revolution as the only means by which a 
change of government could be accom- 
plished. The danger was, therefore, 
manifest that this treaty of 1923 might 
result' in perpetuating the autocratic 
power of the governments which were for 
the time in possession. As a matter of 
fact this has not happened. On the con- 
trary, significant improvement has taken 
place in election practice. The Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua of its own motion has 
| sought and obtained the assistance of the 
United States in securing free and un- 
| controlled elections in 1928 and 1930. The 
Government of Honduras, in 1928, with- 
out any such assistance, conducted an 
election which was so free that the party 
in power was dispossessed by the opposi- 
tion party; and a similarly free election 
has apparently occurred in 1930, For 
nearly 100 years before 1923 free e'ec- 
tions have been so rare in Central Amer- 
|ica as to be almost unique.. Of course, it 
is too early to make safe generalizations, 
but it would seem that the stability cre- 
jated by the treaty of 1923 apparently 


|has not tended to perpetuate existing 
autocracies, but, on the contrary, to stim- 
ulate a greater sense of responsibility 
in elections. 


| Transportation of Arms 


To Warring Countries 

Traffic in arms: I will now pass to the 
subject of the policy of this Government 
in respect to the export of arms and 
munitions to countries which are en- 
gaged in civil strife. Twice during the 
| present Administration we have had to 
make important decisions and take im- 
portant action in respect to this subject. 
The first of these occasions was in March, 
1929, when a military insurrection broke 
| out in the Republic of Mexico. This in- 
surrection was of serious nature and ex- 
tent. It involved disturbances in many 
of the Mexican provinces and much fight- 
| ing and bloodshed. Acting under a joint 
|resolution of our Congress, adcpted in 
1922, this Government maintained an 
|}embargo upon the exportation of all 
arms and munitions which might reach 
the rebels. At the same time, it per- 
mitted the sale and itself sold arms and 
|ammunition to the established govern- 





|ment of Mexico, with which we were 
then and had been for a number of years 
in diplomatic relations. In about three 
months the insurrection was suppressed, 
and I think it can be fairly said that it 
| is due in no slight degree to our action 
in this matter that the feelings of hos- 
tility on the part of Mexico to the United 
States which had existed ever since the 
intervention of President Wilson against 
Huerta in 1913 were finally ended and 
the relations of the two countries be- 
came friendly and cordial. 

The second oceasion was in October, 


out against the Government of Brazil. 
|In the same way in which we had acted 
| towards Mexico, we permitted that gov- 
ernment to purchase arms both from our 
Government and from our nationals in 
this country; and, when the Ambassador 
of Brazil brought to our attention the 
fact that arms were being purchased in 
this country for export to the rebel forces 
fighting against the recognized govern- 
ment, we placed an embargo against the 
exportation of such arms. Two davs 
later the Government of Brazil suddenly 
| fell, the immediate cause being the revolt 
of its own garrison in Rio de Janeiro. 


Protection of Republics 


Compulsory Under Treaty 

In placing the embargo upon the ex- 
portation of arms to the Brazilian rebel 
forces, our Government acted under the 
same joint resolution of our Congress of 
1922 and with the same purpose and upon 
the same policy as had guided our action 
in the case of Mexico and in other cases 
where action had been taken under that 
resolution, That purpose was “to pre- 
vent arms and munitions procured from 


conditions of domestic violence” in coun- 
tries whose governments we had recog- 
nized and with which we were in friendly 
intercourse. This was the purpose and 
policy as stated by our Congress in the 
language of the resolution itself. 

In the case of Brazil there also was in 
effect a treaty between the United States 
and Brazil which made it compulsory 
for us to act as we did in placing this 
jembargo. With Mexico that treaty had 
|not yet gone into effect. This treaty 
was the convention executed at Habana 
jon Feb. 20, 1928, between the United 
States and the 20 Latin American re- 
| publics, providing for the rights and 
|duties of states in the event of civil 
| Strife. Between its signatories it ren- 
| dered compulsory the policy of protect- 
|ing our Latin American sister republics 
| against the traffic in arms and war ma- 
| terial carried on by our nationals, which 
|r joint resolution of 1922 
had léft within the diseretion of the Ex- 
|ecutive. The language of the treaty of 
| 1928 is as follows: F 

Article 1. The contracting States bind 
| themselves to observe the following rules 


| with regard to civil strife in another one 
| of them: * * * 





| material, except when intended for the Gov- 
| ernment, while the belligerency of the 
|rebels has not been recognized, in which 
| latter case the rules of neutrality shall 
lhe ennlied. 
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1930, when armed insurrection had broken | 


the United States being used to promote | 


3. To forbid the traffic in arms and war |! 


( 


Mexico Reduces | 
| 


Oil Export Duty 


INDE 





Lower Tariff Is Designed to 
Stimulate Sales to For- 
eign Markets 





A Mexican presidential decree, pub- 
lished and effective on Feb. 4, 1931, re- 
duces the rate of export duty on pe- 
troleum ‘products in order to stimulate 
exportation, states a cable to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Acting 
Commercial Attache Erwin P, Keeler, 
Mexico, dated Feb. 4. 

The new rates of export duty, in Mex- 
jean pesos (per cubic meter at.a tem- 
perature of 20 degrees centigrade) are 
as follows, old rates being shown in par- | 
entheses: Combustible petroleum, 0.75 
(0.80); gas oil, 1 (1.86); crude gasoline, 
2.50 (3.76); refined gasoline, 1 (1.88); 
crude kerosene, 0.80 (1.20): refined kero- 
sene, 0.30 (0.60); and lubricants, 0.75 
Maes, 

o these basic rates of export duty 
should be added the usual cortex of 2) 
per cent of duty. \ | 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 
Nini nnrwnrennmaipinstinatiiieh mma tanilaniie 


been criticized by gentlemen who have 
confused the legal situation which ex- 
isted in Brazil with an entirely different 
situation. We have been criticized for 
“taking sides in that civil strife,” as if 
we had been under the duty to main- 
tain neutrality between the Brazilian 
government and the rebels who were| 
seeking to overthrow it. 


Status of Belligerency 
Necessary to Neutrality 


Under the law of nations the duty of | 
neutrality does not arise until the in- 
surgents have assumed the status of a 
belligerent power between whom and the 
mother country other governments must 
maintain impartiality. 

This occurs when a condition of bellig- | 
erency 1s recognized either by the parent | 
state itself or by the governments of 
other nations. Such a situation arose in 
our Civil War when the Confederate | 
States, having occupied exclusively a por- 
tion of the territory of the United States | 
‘and having set up their own capital at | 
Richmond, were recognized as belliger- 
ents by the nations of Europe. It has 
not arisen in any of the recent revolu- 
tions in Latin America, whether success- 
ful or unsuccessful. The revolutionists 
in Brazil had not been recognized as 
belligerents either by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment, by the United States, or by any | 
other nation. Until that happens, under | 
the law and practice of nations, no duty of | 
impartiality arises either on the part of 
our Government or our citizens. Until 
that time there is only one side towards 
which, under international law, other na- | 
tions owe any duty. This is so well estab- 
lished as to be elementary. It was recog- | 
nized in the clause of the treaty of 1928 | 
which I have just quoted. It is recognized | 
in the standard legal treatises, including 
that of Mr. John Bassett Moore, who 
cites among other precedents an opinion | 


S one of our Attorney Generals and says | 
that— 

“It (the United States Neutrality Act 
of 1818) would extend to the fitting out 
‘and arming of vessels for a revolted col- 
|ony, whose belligerency had not been 
| recognized, but_it should not be applied 
|to the fitting out, etc., of vesels for the 
|parent state for use against a revolted 
colony whose independence has not in any 
|manner been recognized by our Govern- 
|ment.” (Hoar, Attorney General, 1869, 
13 Op. 177. Cited in Judge Moore’s In- 
ternational Law Digest, Vol. VII, page 
1079.) 


| Predispositions Toward 
Existing Government 


Until belligerency is recognized and 
the duty of neutrality arises, all the 
humane predispositions towards stability 
ot government, the preservation of inter- | 
national amity, and the protectoon of 
established intercourse between nations 
are in favor of the existing government. 
This is particularly the case in countries 
where civil strife has been as frequent, as 
personal, and as disastrous as it has been! 
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Relief Extended 
Twenty States 
By Red Cross 


Many Chapters Report 
Reaching Quotas in Or- 
ganization’s Call for $10,- 
000,000 to Aid Sufferers 


x 





Food, clothing and other relief now 
is being provided by the Red Cross in 
735 counties in 20 States of the Union, 
it was stated Feb. 6 at the Red Cross 
National Headquarters at Washington, 
D. C. The various locations of Red 
Cross drought relief operations have 
been plotted on a map just prepared by 
the organization. 


It was said that $6,198,623 has been 
collected thus far in the $10,000,000 Red 
Cross drought relief drive. The follow- 
ing additional information was made 
available at headquarters: 


The number of counties in each State 


where drought relief aid is being given 
follows: 


Alabama, 39; Georgia, 2; Indiana, 23; 
Kentucky, 116; Louisiana, 34; Maryland, 
9; Mississippi, 65; North Carolina, 9; 
Ohio, 33; Pennsylvania, 3; Tennessee, 
37; Virginia, 61; West Virginia, 37; 
Arkansas, 75; Illinois, 24; Missouri, 34; 
Montana, 13; North Dakota, 3; Okla- 
homa, 50; Texas, 68; total States, 20; 
total counties, 735. 

A number of chapters wired they had 
reached their quotas. New York City 
was within sight of its quota; Provi- 
dence, R. I., also was nearly over the 
top, and Newport had reached its quota. 
This spurred Rhode Island Red Cross 
chairmen to declare their State would 
be the first to reach its quota, and a 
challenge was issued to all other States. 
The Rhode Island quota is $100,000. 

James City County, Va., most historic 
spot in Colonial America, today passed 
its quota. Augusta, Me.; Springfield, 
Vt.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Goshen and Ith- 
aca, N. Y., were other chapters which 
had passed their quotas. 

From Mrs. Ruth Clement Hoyer, 162 
Bellmore Street, New York, came a con- 
tribution, with a note relating the fol- 
lowing: “In one home in which your 
radio poetes came was an elderly cou- 
ple whose home was in Tokyo at the 
time of the great earthquake. Their 
gratitude for what the Red Cross did 
for them in those days of lack can never 
be adequately expressed. The small 
token I send stands for a real first-hand 
appreciation of the marvelous work the 
Red Cross has done and is doing, and 
for a slight return of the help received 
by our father and mother in Tokyo, Ja- 
pan, in 1922.” 





which was staining with blood the soil 
of the Central American republics were 
not the progressives in international law 
or practice. I am glad that I had a 
share in the drafting of the joint reso- 
lution in 1912, and I have studied closely 
the progress of its remedial effect upon 
the conditions which it was designed to 
cure. I am glad to find that that effect 
has been beneficial. By our own Gov- 
ernment it has been found so beneficent 
that in 1922 its scope was extended from 
civil strife in America to civil strife in 
other portions of the world. By 1928 
its beneficent influence was so generally 
recognized that at the great Pan Amer- 
ican Conference which was held in Hab- 
ana in that year, all of the nations of 
this hemisphere embodied in the treaty 
of 1928 as a definite and compulsory 
legal obligation the same policy which 
we had been able in 1912 to initiate as 
a discretionary power of the American 
President. I believe that this marks the 
line which the law of nations will event- 
ually follow throughout the world. When 
it does so, I believe that international 
law and practice will have achieved an- 
other step forward towards the ultimate 
peace of mankind. It is my hope that 
the decisions of the State Department 
during the past two years will be found 





in some sections of Central and South 
America during the past century. The 
law of nations is not static. It grows and | 
develops with the experience of mankind, 
and its development follows the line of 
|human predispositions and experiences 
such as those to which I have referred. 
The domestic legislation of the United 
| States prescribing the duties of its citi- | 
| zens towards nations suffering from civil | 
strife is following the line of these pre- | 
dispositions and is blazing the way for 
the subsequent growth of the law of 
nations. I am not one who regards this 
development cf American domestic legis- 
lation, exemplified by the joint resolution 
of 1922, as a departure from the princi- 
ples of international law or as a reaction- 
ary or backward step. The reverse is 
true. Although I have had little occasion 
to deal with the subject of international 
law from an academic viewpoint, it has 
happened that at different times during 
my life I have occupied public offices 
| where I came in official contact with in- 
| ternational conditions before they were 
|remedied by the beneficient effect of the 
joint resolution of 1922 and its prede- 
cessors, the joint resolution of 1912, 


Recalls Experience as 
United States Attorney 


Twenty-five years ago, as United 
States Attorney in the Southern District 
of New York, much of my time and| 


energy was devoted to the enforcement of 
the so-called neutrality acts of the 
United States. Our laws were then in- 
sufficient to control the shipment of arms 
from this country, even when the pur- 
pose of stirring up strife, sedition, and 


revolutions in the republics to the south | 


of us was manifest. I can remember the 
| time when a single concern in the State 
|of New York used to make it known that 
they were fully prepared to outfit on 
short notice, for war service, expeditions 
of any size up to several thousand men. 
I personally witnessed the activities by 
which some of our munitions manufac- 
turers for sordid gain became a veritable 
curse to the stability of our neighboring 
republics. Later, as Secretary of War, 
I became a witness to the fact that our 
|own citizens were sometimes the inno- 
cent victims of domestic strife in adja- 
cent countries stirred up by this dis- 
|graceful traffic. When an insurrection 
broke out in Mexico the first effort of the 
|rebels was usually to try to seize a cus- 


tomhouse on one of the important rail- | 


road crossings between our two countries, 
in order that they might freely receive 


!arms and ammunition from this country. | 


| And I myself have seen the bullet marks 


on the houses in El Paso, Tex., caused | 


by a conflict of this kind in Juarez, 
across the river, in which over a score of 
innocent citizens of El Paso, going about 
their accustomed duties on American 
| soil, were killed or injured, 
| With those personal experiences in 
mind, I had little difficulty in -reaching 
the conclusion that those who argued 
for the liberty of our munitions manu- 
+ cA hee entetiactie lait la AN 9 thee 


to have assisted in this beneficent 


progress. 









Bills in 
State Legislatures 


{Continued from Page 6.] 
ation of electric light and power districts. 


Wis. S.10. Loomis. Relating to munici- 
pal competition with private utilities. 
Wis. A.J. R. 7. Goff. See 8S. J. R. 10. 


Wis. A.J.R.14. Carow. See S.J. R. 11, 


Wis. A. 10. Langve.. See S. 10. 
Wis. A. 21. Perry. See S. 9. A 
Wyo. H. 54. Layman. To require sale 


of natural gas on heat unit basis and re- 
quiring public service to fix rates annually, 
Social Welfare 
Mass. H. 887. Sawyer. To extend Old 
| Age Assistance Act to persons who have 
not become citizens because of inability to 
read and write English. Pensions. 


Taxation 
Ala. H. 23. Tunstull. Reducing person- 
nell of State Tax Commission to one 
member. 
Ark. H. 146. Raney. Levying privilege 
tax on talking picture shows. Pensions. 
Ark. H. 165. Hollabaugh. Levying ex- 


cise tax on motor transportation companies, 
Ark, S. 162. Bennett. Amending tobacco 
|tax law to include chewing and smoking 





| tobacco, Taxation and Revenues. — 

Calif. S. 320. Emmett. Amending sec. 
| tion 3629. P. C,. relating to property tax 
| return. 
| Calif. S. 875. Zion. Same subject as 
S. 320. : 

Calif. A. 1285. Bliss. Amending gas- 
| oline tax law. Oil Industries. 
| Calif. A. 1289. Houser. Amending gas- 
oline tax law. Oil Industries. 

Calif. A. 1387. Leavy et al. Creating a 


tax research bureau in the office of the 
| State Board of Equalization. 


Calif. A. 1452. Patterson. Amending 
section 3629 P. C. relating to property tax 
return. \ 

Calif. A. 1510. Neilsen. Amending gas- 
oline tax law. Oil Industries. 

Calif. A. 1511. Neilsen. Amending gas- 
oline tax law. Oil Industries. 

Calif. A. Cons. Am. 21. Patterson, 


Amending Art. 

tax exemptions. 
Calif. A. 1738. Stockwell. Imposing tax 

upon compensation received from State. 


XIIE relative to property 


Calif. A. 1753. Cronin. Amending gas- 
oline tax law. Oil Industries. 3 
Calif. A. Cons. Am. 20. Amending Art, 


XIII relative to limitation of taxes on real 
estate. 


| Calif. S. 675. Breed. Amending gasoline 
tax law. Revenue and Taxation. 
| Calif. 8, 738. Nelson et al, Creating a 


tax research bureau in the office of the 

State Board of Equalization. 

| Calif, S. 908. Williams. Tax on moving 

picture films distributed in California, 
Colo. S. 178. Kettering et al. Amending 

| the gasoline tax law. 

| Colo, S, 264. Graves. Empowering boards 


| cise tax on motor vehicles and trailers, 

Colo. 8.274. Kettering. Imposing tax of 
10 per cent upon gross receipts of motor 

| carriers, 








of county commissioners to impose an ex= © 


| Colo, S. 275. Kettering, Same subject 
} S. 274, p 
Seats, 8, 276, Keterine, Same subject — 
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or’s Alleged Illegal Status 


Held Not to Bar 


Sublicense 
Thoug 


Portland, Me. 
‘GASOLINE Propucts ComPaANy, INC. 


v. 
CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY. 

District Court, District of Maine. 

Nos. 1180-1186. 
Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 20, 1931 

Peters, District Judge—The above 
two suits were heard together by me 
without a jury by virtue of a stipulation 
to that effect. The suits are to recover 
for royalties due under a license agree- 
ment whereby the plaintiff granted to the | 
defendant a nonexclusive license un-| 
der letters patent owned by the plain- 
tiff and others to construct and operate 
at its plant in Oklahoma two Cross} 
cracking units for cracking petroleum 
oils. The amount of royalties covered 
by the two suits, as stipulated by the 
parties, aggregates upwards of $200,000. 
The two suits will be treated as one for 
the purposes of this discussion. 

The defendant admits execution of the 
license agreement, construction of the 
Cross cracking untis thereunder, opera-; 
tion of them during the time described in 
the plaintiff’s writs, and the treatment 
therein of the number of barrels of oil as 
claimed by the plaintiff; and also admits 
its agreement to pay royalties on the oil 
at the rate of 10 cents per barrel. 


Defense Based on Alleged 
Illegality of License 


The only controversy between the par- 
ties is one based on the alleged illegality 
of the license agreement, the defendant in 
its plea alleging that the plaintiff and 
other corporations, prior to the date of 
the license contract sued on, were “and 
thereafter continued to be parties to an 
illegal combination in restraint of trade | 
and in violation of Sections 1 and 2 of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act” wherein | 
plaintiff and others in effect fixed prices 
for cracked gasoline and controlled the 
markets by fixing the royalties to be 
charged and provided for a division of 
royalties among the plaintiff and others, 
and by other. means did the said cor- 
poration “step outside the limits of law-| 
ful moropolies which arose from the is-| 
suance of the patents held by them, by} 
fixing the rates of royalty to be charged | 
to licensees, by pooling the agreements 


- 
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eement Construed as Valid 
h Other Contracts 
- Owners Had Been Found Invalid 


'by the licensor upon any processes or | benefits of a contract and avoid the bur- 


that the agreement embodies the entire Continental Wall Paper Co. v. Voight, 


| upon and established by the decision of | Lamborn & Co. 267 U. S., 248, and other 


Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Feb. 6, 1931 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


Customs 

No. 3382. United States v. Oliver Straw 
'Goods Corp. Braids of cellulose compounds, 
Argued by Mr, Ralph Folks, for appellant, 
and by Mr. Edward F. Jordan, for appellee. 

No. 3368. United States vy. G. Gennert, 
Inc. Tripods—camera parts. Argued by 
Mr. Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attor- 
ney General, for appellant, and submitted 
on brief by appellee. 


Patents 
It is announced that the Court, in addi- 
tion to the regular patent assignments 
called for by the rules, will assign #) pat- 
ent cases for hearing during the week be- 
ginning Monday, Apr. 6. 


Suit for Royalties 


Involvi 


the licensees the licensor will assume the 
defense and pay the costs of the defense. 

Article VII .provides that improve- 
ments on any of the patents, applica- 
tions, inventions or processes obtained by 
the licensee during the continuance of 
the agreement, shall belong to the 
licensor, subject however to a shop right | 
in the licenses in the event of termina- | 
tion. 


Previous Decision 
Relied on by Defe lant | So tainted with illegality as to make it 


aa Shae “ | unenforceable, 
Article VIII prohibits assignment of| he defendant contends that the con- 


the license without consent and the sale! tract is permeated with illegality drawn 
of the units to any person who shall not} up through its roots in the illegal cross- 
have agreed to comply with the terms of| license contracts between the plaintiff 
the license. and the other companies, and, being thus 

Article IX makes available to the li-| inherently illegal, is unenforceable. The 
censee the benefit of any reduction of| plaintiff points out that at worst it is 
royalties granted by the licensor to other | simply a collateral contract entered into 
licensees. | with a member of an illegal combination, 

Article X provides that the license| @"d under established principles of law 
shall remain in force for the full term |¢"forceable as such, and asks the court 
of the patents then or thereafter owned | to defeat a plain attempt to retain the 





inventions licensed, unless sooner ter-| ens, which of course the courts will 
minated as provided. ‘do unless the public interest clearly re- 
Article XI defines the terms used,/| quires the contrary. “It is only because 
barrels, gallons, ete. of the dominant public interest that one 
Article XII provides for a termination, Who has had the benefit of performance 
of the license for breach of its coven-|by the other party is permitted to avoid 
ants. {his own obligation on the plea that the 
Article XIII gives the addresses of! agreement is illegal. And it is a matter 
the parties. of great concern that the field of con- 
Article XIV deals with the rights of|tract be not lightly interfered with.” 
successors to the parties. | Steele v. Drummong, 275, U. S., 199. 
Article XV contains a clause stating) The defendant relies on the case of 


|212 U. S., 227. That case must be con- 
|strued in connection with the case of | 

The defendant claims that the illegal-| Connolly v. Union Sewer Pipe Co., 184 
ity of this license contract between it|U. S.,-540; Wilder Mfg. Co. v. Corn 
and the plaintiff has already been passed | Products Co. 236 U. S., 165; Small v. 


understanding between the parties and 
provides for amendment. ‘ 


the Special United States District Court | decisions referred to in the latter case. | 
in Illinois, whose opinion is reported in| The general rule holds good, as laid down 
33 Fed. (2nd), 617. jin the Connolly case, that a voluntary 

Counsel for defendant say, in their | purchaser of property under a collateral 
brief, “the defense in this case rests|and independent contract. cannot avoid 
upon the case of the United States v.; payment on the ground that the vendor 
Standard Oil Co. et al.” (33 Fed. (2nd) |is a member of an illegal combination. 


617), and say that this and other similar | 

contracts offered in evidence in that suit | Agreement Sued - 

were held by the court to be illegal and| Cleared of Illegality 

void. A study of the opinion of the} Whether this license contract is one 
collateral to the cross-license agreements 


between the holders of said patents|the reasoning and conclusions of the 
whereby said royalties are fixed and the|court are directed toward the legality 
division of the profits derived therefrom | of the so-called primary contracts (be- 
among said plaintiff and said aforenamed|ing the cross-licenses between the pri- 
corporations”; further charging that the; mary defendants) rather than the sub- 
plaintiff was in conspiracy with others| licenses similar to the contract in thé 
to form a monopoly to realize “huge| instant suit. If, in addition to annulling 
profits by extorting ‘from all manufact-|the primary contracts, by decree in the 
urers engaged in the manufacture of| previous suit, the secondary or sub- 
cracked gasoline, including this defend-| license contracts were also declared void, 
ant, and under said contract set out by | that result would not seem to be re- 
plaintiff, herein, large sums of money in| quired by the reasoning of the court, 
the guise of royalties”; that defendant,|and in any event would not be conclu- 
by virtue of the execution of the con-| sive in this case. .% 

tract sued on, became a licensee of said| _The bearing _of the opinion — 
illegal combination, and that the royal-| above case consists in its reasoning and 


ties sought to be collected are a part ofjin its formulation of principles of law, | 


the royalties plaintiff seeks to assess and|80 far as they are applicableyto the 
divide with other corporations in the/ instant case. I cannot, as urged by 
combination, and “that said contract is| counsel for defendant, take judicial no- 
a result of a part of the fruits of said il-| tice of the facts in the Master’s report 
legal combination and in violation of| mentioned in that case, nor use that 
Sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman Anti-|opinion in any way except as an au- 
Trust Act. * * * and that it is there-| thority. 

fore illegal, void and uninforceable.” 


in the! 


The plea also alleges that defendant, 
in order to continue operation of 


exorbitant royalties fixed thereby, or 
else execute a similar agreement with 
some other member of the combination, 
and that without such a license could 
not continue the manufacture of cracked 


gasoline; that the effect of the license | 
agreement was to make defendant a/| 


party to the illegal combination, and it 
was thus compelled to become a party 
or discontinue the manufacture of 
cracked gasoline. 

And also, evidently anticipating a de- 
fense that might be made, the plea al- 
leges that the royalties sued on were 
not fixed by an independent collateral 
contract, but with direct reference to and 


in conformity with and with the object} 


of enforcing the illegal agreements by 
which the illegal combination was formed, 


and. that the royalties sued for are ex-| 
orbitant and grossly higher than the de-| 


fendant would have had to pay had the 
illegal combination not been in effect, 


Contract in Controversy 
Considered by Court 


The defendant under this affirmative 
defense having assumed the burden of 
proof and submitted evidence, the plain- 
tiff maintains that there is no evidence 
of any illegal combination to which it 
ever became a party, and that if there 
were such a combination it would be no 
defense in this action which is on a con- 
tract collateral to the agreements form- 
ing the alleged combination and unaf- 
fected by them. 

This brings us to consideration of the 
contract under which the royalties sued 


for accrued and around which centers 


the controversy. 


The contract is dated Feb. 26, 1946, and | 
opens with a guaranty that the licensor, | 


the plaintiff, is the owner of, or has the 
right to grant, the nonexclusive license 
thereby granted under certain patents 
owned by the plaintiff, the Texas Com- 


pany, the Standard Oil Company of In-| 


diana, the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey and the Standard Development 


Company, and under certain Lewis pat-| 


ents relating to processes for treating 
hydrocarbons and the products derived 
therefrom and the apparatus used in con- 
nection therewith; and that it has the 
right to grant licenses under all U. S. let- 
ters patent thereafter acquired by said| 


its | 
cracking plant, was virtually compelled to | 
execute the license agreement and to pay | 


Appeal of Case 
Referred to Is Noted 


The evidence introduced by the de- 
fendant in support of its proposition 
that the license contract sued on is an 
illegal contract, is avowedly put in as 
|a duplication of the evidence in behalf 
of the Government in the Illinois suit 
above referred to in the hope that this 
court will find, in conformity with the 
position of the court in that case, that 
‘an illegal combination in restraint of 
| trade existed between the plaintiff herein 
and the other so-called primary defen- 
dants, and will further find that the 
|connection of the license contract with 
ine illegal combination was such that 
no recovery can be had upon it. 

The plaintiff denies that the evidence 
will authorize the finding of the exist- 
ence of such an illegal combination and 
|has submitted argument in behalf of its 
;contention. The Illinois case referred 
to is now pending in the Supreme Court 
on appeal. If the dissenting judge in 
the Illinois opinion should be sustained 
by the Supreme Court, there will be 
no further ground for the defendant 
herein to stand on. 

But the instant case involves impor- 
tant features other than those involved 
in the Illinois suit, and I should not 
regard a judgment affirming the deci- 
sion in that case as decisive of this case. 
For that reason I will assume for the 
purposes of this case that the evidence 
shows the plaintiff to be a member of 
an illegal combination, as found in the 
Illinois case, and try to determine 
whether, in spite of an illegal connection 
with the other corporations named, the 
plaintiff herein can recover on the con- 
tract it made with the defendant, 
stranger to the combination, 

There seems to be nothing unusual 
in the circumstances connected with the 
inception of this contract. The defend- 
ant having no cracking plant, in Feb- 
ruary, 1926, decided to install one and 
had several different patented processes 
under consideration including the Dubbs 
process, the Jenkins process and the 
Holmes-Manley process. Representa- 
tives of all of them solicited the busi- 
ness of the defendant and it happened 
that the agent for this Cross process 
secured it. Mr, Champlin, the practical 
;owner of the defendant company, says 
|that he was “just hanging in the bal- 
| ance” as to whether to buy a Jenkins 


a) 


court in the suit referred to shows that 
| by which the alleged illegal combination, | 
including the plaintiff, was formed, or 
whether the license contract is, in and 
of itself, illegal, would seem to depend! 
upon the applicability of the Connolly 
and the Wall Paper cases to the facts| 
disclosed. | 
As the contract is admittedly valid} 
on its face, involving the doing of no 
wrongful act, by its terms an ordinary 
and legitimate business transaction, be- 
tween parties authorized to contract, it 
is apparent that the defendant, who vol- 
untarily entered into it, must go some- 
where back of and outside of the con-| 
|tract to show its illegal nature. This 
it does or attempts to do by pointing 
out that the combination was formed 
|for the purpose of stifling competition 
and fixing prices in its cracking busi- 
ness; and that the contract sued on par- 
takes of the illegal purpose of the 
| plaintiff, is an ‘essential part of its 
wrongful scheme, and is a method of 
carrying it out and reaping the profits 
made possible by the monopoly. 
The defendant was not a party to the 
| cross-license agreements and I can see 
|no force in the argument that the mere 
purchase of a sublicense from the alleged 
| illegal combination makes the purchaser 
|@ party to it. \ 
The contract in suit is complete in it- | 
self, involves the doing of nothing illegal 
and is enforceable without reference to 
any other agreement. I fail to see how 
there can be any illegality “inherent” in 
one contract when it is necessary to go 
wholly outside of it and into another con- 
tract to find illegality. I regard it as so 
held by Chief Justice White in his opin- 
ion in Wilder Mfg. Co. v. Corn Products 
|Co., supra. In that case the defendant 
claimed that the plaintiff, being an illegal 
combination, could not recover for goods 
sold, under the authority of the Wall| 
| Paper case. The court said: | 
| “While it clearly appears that this is 
the contention, it is difficult precisely to 
fix the ground upon which it is rested. 
| But as the rule of general law which 
under ordinary circumstances does not 
permit the existence of a corporation to 
be indirectly attacked is not assailed, and 
as it is not asserted that irrespective of 
the illegal organization of the corpora- 
tion the contract of sale was inherently 
unlawful, it follows that the proposition 
is the one which we have already, in an- 
other aspect, disposed of, that is, that the 
sale and its conditions, although inher- 
ently legal, become illegal by considering | 
the illegal corporation and the aid to he 
afforded to its wrongful purposes by the 
| conditions which formed a part of the 
|sale. But in substance this only assumed 
| that it was held in the Continental Wall | 
| Paper case that that which was inher- | 
ently legal can be rendered illegal by con- | 
| sidering in connection with it something | 
where there is no right at all. But it is 
apparent on the face of the opinion in the 
Continental Wall Paper case that it af- 
fords no ground for the extreme and con- 
tradictory conclusion thus deduced from 
it, since the ruling in that case was based 
not upon any supposed right to import 
into a legal and valid contract the ele- 
ments of wrong which there was no right 
to consider, but was rested exclusively 
upon elements of illegality inhering in! 
the particular contract of sale in that 
case, which elements, of illegality may be 
thus summarized: (a) the relations of 
the contracting parties to the goods sold, 
(b) the want of real ownership in the 
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or a Dubbs plant. seller, (c) the peculiar obligations which 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Corporations—Stockholders—Liability for deficiency in par value—Enforcement 
by trustee in bankruptcy—Suit in New Jersey court— 

The trustee in bankruptcy appointed for a Delaware corporation in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings in New York could sue a stockholder, who had acquired his 
stock at a nominal price with knowledge, or charged with knowledge, that the 
stock had been issued at a grossly excessive and fraudulent valuation of certain 

atents, for the deficiency as ascertained by the bankruptcy court, in a New 
Socsey court without *making the creditors and. the other stockholders parties 
to the suit under a statute requiring such parties to a’ suit to enforce “any 
statutory personal liability” of a stockholder, since such. statute does not apply 
to the enforcement of a stockholder’s common law liability for the deficit in 
the par value of stock arising out of its issue at less than such value under the 
so-called “trust fund theory,” and since the bankruptcy court’s determination of 
the deficiency and assessment of the stockholders therefor was conclusive in the 
New Jersey court. 

Graham, Trustee, etc., v. Executors of Christian Fleissner; N. J. Ct. Err. and 
Appls., No. 54, Feb. 2, 1931. 


Corporations—Stockholders—Liability for difference between par value and 
amount paid for stock—Continuing liability— 

An original stockholder’s liability for the difference between the par value of 
the stock and the price paid for it on the bankruptcy of the corporation was not 
affected by his sale of the stock to an innocent purchaser prior to the bank- 
ruptecy proceedings. , 

Graham, Trustee, etc., v. Executors of Christian Fleissner; N. J. Ct. Err. and 
Appls., No. 54, Feb. 2, 1931. 


Interstate Commerce Commission—Orders—Dismissal of application for repara- 
tion—Suit for mandatory injunction to compel vacation—Jurisdiction of Supreme 
Court of District of Columbia— 

The general equity jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia may not be invoked ina suit for a mandatory injunction to compel the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to revoke its order dismissing a complaint 
seeking thé recovery of transportation charges which the Commission had found 
were paid in violation of the Interstate Commerce Act, but which the Commis- 
sion refused to order refunded because the same as those which had been found 
to be reasonable, and which the carriers had later been permitted to include in 
their published tariffs, since the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the District 
as to orders of the Commission is the same as that of District courts, and the 
jurisdiction of the District courts is limited by statutes to suits “to enjoin, set 
aside, annul, or suspend in whole or in part any order of the” Commission, 
which does not include the power to interfere by mandatory injunction with a 
negative order of the Commission. 

Southern Transportation Co. et al. v. Interstate Commerce Commission; D. C. 
Ct. Appls., No.4993, Feb. 2, 1931. 


Prohibition—Offenses—Possession of denatured alcohol without permit as crime— 
Violation of regulation of Treasury Department— : 

The possession of denatured alcohol without a permit is a criminal offense 
against the laws of the United States, being denounced as such by a regulation 
of the Treasury Department, promulgated by the Prohibition Commissioner in 
the exercise of power granted by the Prohibition Act. 

United States v. Chiarenza et al.; D. C., D. Mass., No. 9374, Jan. 15, 1931. 


Prohibition—Offenses—Transportation of denatured alcohol—Violation of regu- 
lation of Treasury Department— 

The transportation of denatured alcohol without a permit, was not in violation 
of a regulation of the Treasury Department prohibiting “the sale, possession 


| or use of specially denatured alcohol except by a duly authorized permittee” 


and providing that “any specially denatured alcohol found in the possession 
of any person not holding a permit under these regulations or in the possession 
of a carrier not authorized to transport intoxicating liquor under the National 
Prohibition Act, will be deemed subject to forfeiture.” 

United States v. Chiarenza etal.; D. C., D. Mass., No. 9374, Jan. 15, 1931. 


Workmen’s compensation—Compensation insurance—Powers of Industrial Com- 
mission self-rating plan for determination of premiums— _. 

The Arizona Industrial Commission, empowered by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act to create a State compensation fund and to insure employers and 
adjust the rates of premiums in accordance with the “actual loss experience” 
of employers to be ascertained periodically by the Commission so that the assets 
of the compensation fund shall equal its liabilities, had no power to adopt a 
self-rating plan for the determination of the rates of premiums after the expira- 
tion of the insurance period on the basis of the losses incurred during such 
period, but was required to fix the premium in advance of losses upon the basis 
of the probable loss. 

The Industrial Commission of Arizona v. The Arizona Power Co.; Ariz. Sup. 
Ct., No. 2809, Jan. 19, 1931. 


Workmen’s compensation—Compensation insurance—Premiums—Estoppel of em- 
ployer to deny liability under Commission’s self-rating plan— 

An Arizona employer having received the protection of the compensation policy 
issued by the Industrial Commission, was estopped to deny liability to the Com- 
mission for premiums computed according to the Commission’s self-rating plan, 
on the ground that the Commission had no authority to adopt such plan. 

The Industrial Commission of Arizona v. The Arizona Power Co.; Ariz. Sup. 
Ct., No. 2809, Jan. 19, 1931. 


Workmen’s compensation—Compensation insurance—Liability of employer for 
premiums computed according to Commission’s self-rating plan—Outline of plan 
as part of Policy— m 

An Arizona employer insured by the Industrial Commission against liability 
under the Workmen’s Compensatien Act by a policy with an endorsement thereon 
making the rates of premium “subject to the experience rating plan of the 
Industrial Commission of Arizona on a 100 per cent self-rating basis,”’ could not 
avoid liability for premiums computed on the basis of the Commission’s self- 
rating plan as adopted by the Commission and outlined upon its minutes prior 
to the issuance of the policy, on the ground that it had no knowledge of such 
plan and therefore did not contract with reference thereto, since the outline of 
the plan was a matter of public record, of which the employer was presumed 
to have knowledge, and by the endorsement on the policy was made a part 
thereof to the same extent as if incorporated therein. | 

The Industrial Commission of Arizona v. The Arizona Power Co.; Ariz. Sup. 
Ct., No. 2809, Jan. 19, 1931. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Judgments—Conclusiveness—Adjudication as to invalidity of patent pooling 
agreement—Conclusiveness as to validity of sublicense agreement— 

A judgment that a pooling of oil cracking patents under cross-license agree- 
ments was in restraint of trade in violation of the Sherman Act'was not conclu- 
sive as to the validity of a sublicense agreement in an action against the sub- 
licensee for royalties—Gasoline Products Co., Inc., v. Champlin Refining Co. 
(D. C., D. Maine.)—V U. S. Daily, 3746, Feb. 7, 1931. 


Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Patent license agreement—Licensot’s participa- 
tion in illegal patent pooling combination as affecting validity of license agree- 
ment— 

An agreement granting a gasoline refining company a license to construct and 
operate oil cracking units under letters patent owned by the licensor and others, 
which had been pooled under cross-license agreements of the owners, was not in 
restraint of trade, on the theory that the pooling of patents was a combination 
to fix prices for cracked gasoline by fixing the royalties to be charged and the 
effect of the license agreement was to make thd licensee a party to the illegal 
combination, even though the combination effected by patent pooling agreements 
was illegal because in restraint of trade, since the license agreement was col- 
lateral to the cross-license agreements and was complete in itself and enforcible 
without reference to any other agreement, notwithstanding the licensor’s par- 
ticipation in an illegal combination.—Gasoline Products Co., Inc., v. Champlin 
Refining Co. (D. C., D. Maine.)—V U. S. Daily, 3746, Feb. 7, 1931. 


Telephones—Regulation and control—Connection of farmers’ lines with ex- 
change—Power of State Public Service Commission—Order for connection of city 
residents with farmers exchange— 

Where farmers’ telephone lines which were connected with a telephone company’s 
exchange in a city were disconnected on an increase in the switching charge, 
and an exchange for such lines was established outside of the city with the per- 
mission of the Indiana Public Service Commission, the Commission, under its 
statutory power to determine whether public convenience and necessity requires 
a second utility, after a hearing on a petition for such utility, had no authority 
to grant the petitions of residents of such city for permission to construct tele- 
phone lines from their residences and places of business in the city to the ex- 
change of the farmers’ lines on the ground that such connection was necessary in 
in order to reach the farmers, since: the connection could be had through the 
telephone company’s city exchange, in view of the company’s duty under the 
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Utility Commission’s Authorization 
Of Telephone Connection Overruled 


Permitting of Lines From Residents of Town 
To Farmers’ Independent Exchange Con- 
strued Under Facts as Improper | 


Chicago, Ill. 
BATESVILLE TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Vv. 
PuBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF INDIANA 


ET AL, 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 
No. 4384. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of Indiana. 
Before SPARKS and Pace, Circuit Judes, 
and LINDLEY, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
: Jan. 7, 1981 
Pace, Circuit Judge—The District 
Court dismissed for. want of equity ap- 
pellant’s bill to enjoin enforcement of an 
order of the Public Service Commission 
of Indiana, called Commission, permit- 
ting 55 residents of Versailles, Ind., to 
construct telephone lines from their of- 
fices and places of business to the Farm- 
ers Mutual Telephone Company’s ex- 
change, called Farmers Exchange, lo- 
cated just outside Versailles. 


Two questions are presented: (a) 
Did the Commission have jurisdiction to 
enter the order; and (b) Was the order 
valid? 

The following matters occurred in the 
order in which they are set out. 

In Versailles, a town of 500 people, 
there was a telephone exchange, with 
long distance connections, owned by ap- 
pellant and its predecessor. Some 12 or 
15 farmers’ telephone lines also con- 
nected through the Versailles exchange, 
for which each user paid 25 cents per 
month as a switching charge. The Com- 
mission increased that charge to 50 cents 
per month, and most of the farmers’ 
lines disconnected because thereof. 


Conditions Found to 


Justify Connecting Lines 


Fifteen farmers’ lines petitioned the 
Commission for permission to establish 
an exchange either inside or outside of 
the town of Versailles. The Commission, 
by order entered Mar. 30, 1928, denied 
the right to establish an exchange in the 
town of Versailles, but granted the right 
to establish such exchange otitside th 
corporate limits. : 

In July, 1928, 55 residents of Ver- 
sailles asked permission from the Com- 
mission to construct telephone lines from 
their residences and places of business 
to the Farmers Exchange, outside of 
Versailles. It was alleged that telephone 
connection between people in the coun- 
try and in town was necessary for busi- 
ness reasons, and that because of the un- 
willingness or inability of persons out- 
side of Versailles to pay the increased 
switching rate fixed by the Commission 
the service of the Versailles Telephone 
Company did not reach the people upon 


’ 


ness. 

After a hearing, the Commission found 
that a farmers’ exchange, with which 10 
farmers’ lines were then connected, had 
been constructed, and that the people of 
Versailles were: losing business because 
they had no connection therewith. Cofl- 
cerning appellant, there were two find- 
ings: (1) that it operated an exchange; 
and (2) that it did not, and could not, 
render service in the territory served by 
the Farmers Exchange. The Commis- 
sion then found that there existed at Ver- 
sailles a condition which justly entitled 
petitioners to base their claim for relief 
on the ground of convenience and neces- 
sity. It was ordered that: 

“Petitioners in this case be and they 





Review of Decision 


In Turkish Suit Asked| 


Attorney Would Compel Serv- 
ice of Summons on Envoy 


The Supreme Court of the United) 
States has just been asked to review a 
case involving the claimed immunity of 
|the Turkish government from suit on a 
contract in the courts of the United 
States. The case, United States ex rel. 
Vahan Cardashian v. Snyder et al., No. 
702, was decided by the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia in} 
|favor of the foreign power. 

The suit was brought against the 
United States Marshal and the United 
States Attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Attorney General, William | 
D. Mitchell, also being joined as a de-| 
|fendant, to compel the marshal to serve} 
process upon the representative of the| 
Turkish government. The marshal, it is 
stated in the petition, had refused to} 
serve the summons in the suit after 
being advised by the United States At- 
torney that that representative was im- 
mune from service. Mandamus to compel 
service was denied by the Supreme Court | 
of the District of Columbia and the de- 
nial was affirmed by the court of appeals. 

It is stated in the petition that, from 
1909 to 1914, Vahan Cardashian was 
engaged to perform certain legal serv- 


whom the petitioners depended for busi-. 





ices in the United States for the govern- 
ment of Turkey at the instance of Turk- 
ish officials, including the ambassador. 
These, it is alleged, promised on behalf 
of the government they represented, to 
pay Mr, Cardashian $20,000 for his 
services. 

Following the close of the World War 
and the reestablishment of diplomatic 
relations with Turkey, the petition con- 
tinues, formal demand for payment was 
made upon Ahmed Mouhtar Bey, am- 
bassador extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the Turkish govern- 
ment, but he requested that the claim 


are granted the authority to build their 
pole lines and wires connected therewith 
'and to establish the proper connection 
with the Farmers * * * Company’s ex- 
change .outside the corporate limits of 
the town of Versailles *.* *; that the 
line herein authorized shall be solely for 
the convenience of the subscribers estab- 
lishing said line, that they shall not be 
operated for direct gain from rates or 
charges connected with their use.” 


No Attempt to Operate 
Public Utility 


Appellees, in their answers, admit 
that it was the intention to permit peti- 
tioners to connect with the Farmers’ Ex- 
change and with each other. The undis- 
puted evidence is that the enforcement of 
the order will be to substantially destroy 
appellant’s utility in Versailles. 


Notwithstanding such consequences, 
appellees seek to support the order, 
claiming it was made upon authority of 
Section 97 of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission Act (Sec. 12770, 3 Burns 
Ann. Indiana Statutes, 1926), viz.: 

No license, permit, ur franchise shall be 
granted to any person, copartnership or cor- 
poration to own, operate, manage or control 
| any plant or equipment of any public utility 
in any municipality where there is in oper- 
ation a public utility engaged in similar 
service under a license, franchise or permit 
without first securing from the Commission 
a declaration, after a public hearing of all 
parties interested, that public convenience 
and necessity require such second publie 
utility, °“ * * ~ 

Although we find no single section of 
|the statute defining the powers of the 
Commission, we gather from the 
Public Service Commission Act that 
the powers of the Commission are lim- 
ited to the supervision and regulation 
of public utilities. The Farmers Ex- 
change was. not before the Commission 
under the last petition, and the order did 
not purport to regulate or supervise 
its acts. 

The rights asked for by the petitioners 
were solely for their separate and indi- 
vidual benefit, and there is no intimation 
that they desired to construct or operate 
a public utility. Nothing was asked on 
behalf of, and the order granted nothing 
to, the other nine-tenths of the residents 
of Versailles. The poles and lines to be 
erected by the petitioners were not to be 
available to anyone else in Versailles. 


Proceeding Said Not 
To Conform to Law 


We are of opinion that the proceeding 
before the Commission was not one con- 
templated by, and did not conform to, 
the requirements of Section 97, supra, 
as will be evidenced from a parallel of 
what was required under that section 
and what was done before the Commis- 
sion. The prohibition against duplica- 
tion of utilities, rendering substantially 
the same service, is absolute, unless the 
conditions of that section are met. 


What is required: 


1. Petition for a public utility. 

2. Hearing on question as to whether pub- 
lic convenience and necessity required a 
second utility. 

3. A finding that publie convenience and 
necessity required a second utility. 

What was done: 

1. Petition was for private and individual 
privileges. 

2. Hearing was limited to the question as 
to whether “the public welfare demands that 
the service rendered by the Farmers Mutual 


Telephone Company be made available to 


petitioners.” 

3. The finding was that the exchange 
could not render service in the territory 
served by the Farmers Exchange, and that 
public welfare demanded that that service 
be made available to petitioners. 

Although one of the findings was “said 
Versailles Telephone Exchange does not 
and cannot render service in the terri- 


tory served by said” Farmers Exchange, 


it is an admitted fact that the Ver- 
sailles Exchange had always served the 
farmers’ lines, and that the only reason 
why it was not at the time of the hearing 
doing so was because the farmers’ lines 
had voluntarily discontinued because 
they would not pay for the service the 
rate fixed by the Commission as a lawful 
and reasonable rate. . 

The finding that appellant’s exchange 
cannot render the service is manifestly 
untrue, because the law of Indiana then 
and now in force made it the duty of ap- 
pellant, as a public utility, to make phy- 
sical eonnection with every other public 
utility, and the Commission was empow- 
ered and directed, if public convenience 
and necessity required such physical con- 
nection, to order it to be made, 


Order Held to Exceed 
Commission’s Jurisdiction Y 


Immediately preceding the order itself, 
the Commission said that since the town 
of Versailles had granted petitioners the 
right to establish the pole lines asked 
for, “the Commission should grant a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity 
with authority to establish said lines and 
connections with” the Farmers Exe 
change. That assumption was wholly 
false. 

No application was made to the town of 
Versailles for any permit until after the 
order was entered by the Commission, 
and the board of trustees was then told 
that the Public Service Commission had 
given petitioners the right to erect their 
poles and lines and that they wanted per- 
mission to do so from the town. That 
petition was never acted upon. 

In the hearing where the order was 
meee on Mar. 30, 1928, the Commission 
said: 

“The Commission was, 


and is, im- 
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were imposed upon the buyer, (d) the be presented through the Department| pressed with the fact that the Versailles 


companies prior to certain dates, which’ Fyvidence Found Not to 
should cover processes and apparatus | ; : 


used or made in the exercise of the 1i- | Support Claim of Coercion 
cense granted. A schedule of numerous}! | find no evidence to substantiate the 
letters patent owned by the corporations' claim as set up in the pleading of the 
referred to is annexed to the license. {defendant that “in order to continue op- 
Article I contains the grant to the de-! eration of its cracking plant (defendant) 
fendant of a non-exclusive license to con-| was virtually compelled to execute the 
struct and operate two Cross cracking! license agreement and to pay exorbi- 
units of a rated capacity of 4,000 barrels| tant royalties.” Mr. Champlin has tes- 
throughout of charging stock per 24| tified otherwise as to the compulsion and 
hours, in which a process of oil conver-|]I can find no evidence in the case as to 
sion therein defined is practiced. | whether the royalties agreed upon of 
“In Article II the licensee agrees to con- | ten cents per barrel were exorbitant 
struct within one year two units in con-| or otherwise. The defendant for sev- 
formity with plans and specifications | eral years enjoyed the benefits secured 
furnished by the licensor, |by the contract it made with the plain- 
Article III provides for the payment | tiff. There were no provisions in the 
of royalties on the basis of 10 cents a} contract prohibiting the licensee from 
barrel, and provides that the licensee may| using any other process at will. Its 
commute the royalties on payment of a| freedom of action was unrestricted. 
lump sum, | I find the alleged oppressive effects of 
Articles IV and V provide for the me-;this contract on the defendant are not 
chanics of computing the royalties. | supported by the evidence. The sub- 
‘Article VI provides that in the event) stantial and decisive issue is whether the 
infringement suits are brought against'contract is contrary to publie policy or 
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fact that to allow the nominal seller to 
enforce the payment of the price would 
have been in and of itself directly to 
sanction and give effect to a violation of 
the Anti-Trust Act inhering in the sale. 

In the Wall Paper case the facts were 
peculiar and different from those in the 
instant case, which are similar in their 
essentials to those in the Connolly case, 
the Wilder case, the case of Small Co. 
v. Lamborn & Co., 267 U. S, 248, and 
many others. In the Wall Paper case the 
question considered by the court was 
whether the plaintiff company could have 
judgment upon an account which, as ad- 
mitted by the demurrer, was made up in 
the knowledge of both seller and buyer 
with direct reference tv and in execution 
of certain agreements under which an 
illegal combination, represented by the 
seller, was organized. As remarked by 
Chief Justice White in the Wilder case, 
“there is no conflict between the Connolly 
case and the Continental Wall Paper 








cases, the first directly and the other by 
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Indiana law to make physical connection with other companies and the power of 
the Commission to order the connection to be made if public convenience and 
necessity requires it.—Batesville Telephone Co. v. Indiana Public Service Com- 


mission et al. 


(C. C. A. 7.)—V U. S. Daily, 3746, Feb. 7,.1981. 


a negative pregnant, demonstrate the| patentee such a wide thargin in fixing 


want of merit in the contentions here in- 
sisted upon.” 

In the case of American Refining Com- 
pany v. Gasoline Products Co,, Inc., 294 
B. W. 967, decided by the Court of Civil 
Appeals of Texas, practically the same 
situation as here exists was before the 
court, the plaintiffs being the same in 
the original actions and the license con- 
tracts qrectiealy the same, the contract 
in the Texas case containing rather more 
stringent provisions in regard to the use 
of the licensed process. The court held 
that the same defense that is made here 
could not prevail, saying, among other 
things: 

“We do not think the mere conclusion 
of the pleader that 10 cents a barrel was 
excessive sufficient to outweight the force 


pleadings and of the cases allowing a 


prices and conditions. These observations 
apply as well to the limitation of gaso- 
line production to°30,000 gallons a day. 
The prices charged and limitations noted 
seem, under the authorities cited, to be 
not only such as a lessor of the patented 
article or processes of production can 
lawfully impose, but also such as can 
only have an incidental and indirect ef- 
fect in promoting or furthering the pur- 
poses of a previous and separate contract 
in violation of the anti-trust laws. To 
taint the subsidiary agreement with the 
fraud or illegality of the previous one, 
it must, under the authorities, appear 
that the enforcement of the latter, di- 
rectly, and not indirectly, promotes the 
unlawful purposes contemplated in the 
execution of the former unlawful agree- 


case, but it also establishes ‘that both | of the facts appearing on the face of the | ment.” 


Citing various cases in addition to 


of State. That Department, however, 
advised Mr. Cardashian that its practice 
did not permit the consideration of the 
claim until legal remedies “in the trib- 
unals of the contracting state” resulting 
in a denial of justice, had been exhausted. 

It is the contention of Mr. Cardashien 
iin his petition that Turkey can not suc- 
cessfully assert immunity from suit in a 
court of the United States and which 
contract contemplated that it be per- 
formed within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 


those refererred to herein above. 

I come to the conclusion that there is 
nothing inherently illegal in the contract 
in suit and that it is enforceable as an 
| independent, collateral contract, even if 
the plaintiff is a member of an illegal 
combination. 

It follows that judgment should be 
entered for the amounts sued for, which 
are admittedly due, to.wit, the amount of 
$233,812.11, with interest thereon from 
July 8, 1930, 








Telephone Company is rendering satis- 
factory service to the patrons of the 
Versailles Telephone Company. It is 
further impressed with the fact that if a 
competing telephone plant is allowed to 
establish itself within the corporate 
limits of the town of Versailles, the com- 
petition thus caused would be ruinous 
both to the existing utility and to the 
utility sought to be established. It also 
believes that it would not be advanta- 
geous to the patrons of the telephone 
generally in said community and would 
result in a general breakdown of the tele- 
phone service in said locality. It fur- 
ther believes that the exigencies of the 
situation do not require the establish- 
ment of another exchange in said town.” 

That order is still in force, and there 
is nothing to contradict the conclusiogs 
the Commission there reached. 

We are of opinion that the Commission 
had no jurisdiction to- enter the order, 
and that the order was void. 

The order dismissing the bill is set 
aside, and the relief prayed granted, 


+ 
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und Distributed 
On Bank Merger 


Taxed as Dividend! 


Payments Not Classed as 
Consideration for Stock 
Exchanged for That in 
Consolidated Concern 


Where two banks consolidated, the 
amount which one bank had left over 
and which was distributed to its stock- 
holders was taxable to them as dividends, 
the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia has held, 

Each bank agreed to contribute a cer- 
tain amount to the capital stock and 
surplus of the consolidated company and 
each stockholder of the two banks re- 
ceived one share of the consolidated bank 
for every share of stock held by him in 
either of the constituent banks. The assets 
of one bank in excess of its contribution 
was placed in the hands of trustees and 
paid to the stockholders as “a liquidating 
dividend.” Such payments were taxable 
as dividends under section 201(a) of the 
1921 act, the opinion ruled. 

The funds so distributed were not paid 
to the taxpayers as part consideration 
f@x their stock which was exchanged for 
if in the consolidated bank, the court 
held, overruling the taxpayer’s contention 
ya this point. \ 


EXECUTORS OF WILLIAM E. FULTON, DE- 
CEASED, ET AL. 


Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. 
Nos. 4997, 4998. 
Appeals from the Board of Tax Appeals. 
Barry MoHuUN and GrorGeE E. ELLIOTT 
for appellants; SEWALL KeY, Howarp 
T. JoNES, C. M. CHAREST, Norton K. 
ROTHSCHILD, for appellee. 

Before MARTIN, Chief Justice, and RosBs 
and VAN OrspEL, Associate Justices. 


Opinion of the Court. 
Feb. 2, 19381 


MARTIN, Chief Justice.—The sole ques- 
tion involved in these cases is whether 
certain cash payments received by ap- 
pellants in the course of the consolida- 
tion of two national banks, in one of 
which appellants were stockholders, were 
paid to appellants as dividends, or as 
part consideration in an exchange of the 
stock entering into the consolidation. The 
appellants claim that the payments in 
question fall within the latter descrip- 
tion, and are not directly assessable as 
income because of the provisions of sec- 
tion 202(c) (2) and section 202(e) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921. The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, however, held that 
the payments were received as dividends, 
and assessed them as such, which deci- 
sions were sustained by the Board of 
Tax Appeals. 15 B. T. A. 1018. Hence 
these appeals. 

It appears that in the year 1922, two 
national banks were engaged in busi- 
ness in the City of Waterbury, Conn., 
named, respectively, the Manufacturers 
National Bank and the Citizens National 
Bank. Each at that time had a capital 
stock of $300,000. In August of that 
year the banks entered into an agree- 
ment of consolidation, which afterwards 
wag carried out according to its items. 

Terms of Agreement 

The agreement provided that the two 

banks should be consolidated under the 
harter of the Manufacturers National 
Bank, and should be named The Citizens 
and Manufacturers National Bank of 
Waterbury; that the consolidated bank 
should have a capital stock of $600,000 
and a surplus of $200,000; that each con- 
stituent bank was to contribute thereto 
assets in the sum of $400,000; and that 
each stockholder of the two banks should 
receive one share of the capital stock of 
the consolidated bank for every share of 
stock held by him in either of the con- 
stituent banks. 

It was agreed also that the assets of 
each of the two banks in excess of the 
amount necessary to make up its contri- 
bution to the capital and surplus of the 
consolidated bank, should be transferred 
before the effective date of the consolida- 
tion to trustees “for the ultimate benefit 
of its shareholders, upon whatever terms 
and under whatever conditions shall be 
deemed proper.” 

The trustees were to retain for a pe- 
riod of two years out of the assets of 
each bank so transferred to them the 
sum of $125,000, to constitute a fund 
from which to pay to the consolidated 
bank any loss which it might suffer in 
the collection and payment of any of the 
assets contributed by either bank to the 


Your Income Tax 


By David Burnet 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


& the making of an income-tax re- 
tur for the year 1930, taxpayers of 
every class, business and professional 
men, wage earners, and farmers, should 
present to themselves for consideration 
the following questions: 

Did you receive any interest on bank 
deposits? 

id you have any property from 
which you receive rent? 

Did you receive any income in the 
form of dividends or interest from 
stocks or bonds? 

Did you receive any bonuses during 
the year? 

Did you act as broker in any trans- 
actions from which you received com- 
missions. 

Are you interested ‘n any partner- 
ship or firm from which you receive 
any income? 

Have you any income from royalties 
or patents? 

ave you minor children who are 
working? 

Have you control of the earnings of 
such children? If so, the amounts must 
be included in your return of income. 

Did yow receive any lirectors’ fees 
or trustees’ fees in the course of the 
year? a 

Answers to all of these questions are 
necessary to determine whether a per- 
son has a net income sufficiently large 
to require that he or she file a return, 
If single, or married and not living 
with wife or husband, und the net in- 
come for 1930 was $1,5¢0 or more, or 
the gross income $5,000 or more, a re- 
turn is required, regardless of whether 
the net income is nontaxable by reason 
of the personal exemptions and credit 
for dependents. A person who was 
single during the taxable year and 
whose net income was less than $1,500 
a whose gross income was less than 
$9000 is not required to file a return. 
Neither are returns required of mar- 
ried couples living together during the 
taxable year whose aggregate net in- 
some was less than $3,500 and whose 

Aggregate gross income was less than 

$5,000, 
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ed to be paid in by one of the consoli- 


dating companies distributed to its shareholders by trustees— 


Where a corporation entered into a merger agreement and the assets not re- 
quired to be transferred to the consolidated company were placed in the hands of 
trustees and paid to the stockholders as a “liquidating dividend,” such payments 
were taxable as dividends under Section 01(a) of the 1921 act; the funds so dis- 
tributed were not paid to the stockholders as part consideration of their stock in 
the corporation which was exchanged for that in the consolidated company.— 


Fulton, Executors of, v. Commissioner. 
Feb. 7, 1931. 


Ohio Court Rules 
On Taxing Credits 


Of Foreign Concerns 


No Levy May Be Imposed 
Where Disposition of 
Debt Is Exercised Exclu- 
sively in Home Office 


State of Ohio: 
. Columbus, Feb. 6. 

Where the control and disposition of 
a debt due a foreign corporation is ex- 
ercised exclusively by the home office of 
the corporation, such debt may not be 
subjected to Ohio property taxes, the 
Court of Appeals of Cuyahoga County 
recently held in a case entitled Zangerle 
v. Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. Credits of 
a foreign corporation may be taxed in 
Ohio only when they have acquired a 
business situs in that State, the court 
pointed out. 

That part of the opinion relating to 
the facts under which a business situs 
was sought to be established follows in 
full text: ° 

The facts relied upon by plaintiff in 
error to establish a business situs are 
that the Kelly-Springfield Tire Com- 
pany maintains a warehouse in the City 
of Cleveland; employs a manager, a lady 
cashier and a credit manager in Cleve- 
land, and 18 other employes; that a large 
stock of merchandise is carried in Cuya- 
hoga County; that eight salesmen are 
employed under the supervision of the 
Cuyahoga County Manager; that the or- 
ders procured by the salesmen are filled 
largely from the stock of goods in Cuya- 
hoga County; that the local manager can 
extend credit up to $500 to any one in- 
dividual or company and that under this 
right to extend credit there are some 
700 or 800 accounts. 

It is also pointed out by the county 
prosecutor that while the money col- 
lected is forwarded to New York that a 
working fund is kept in Cleveland in 
the sum of $2,500 which fund is replen- 
ished from New York each week, and 
that the employes are paid weekly from 
the working fund in Cleveland. 

It appears to us that it is perfectly 
clear, from the record, that the moment 
a debt is created by the act of the local 
manager in extending credit, that the 
control and disposition of the debt is 
exercised exclusively by the home office 
of the corporation and not by the branch 
agency. in Cuyahoga County. The local 
agency has no interest in the accounts 
receivable nor is it permitted by the 
| home office to utilize any of the proceeds 
in the conduct of the local branch. It 
is quite apparent from the record that 
these credits due from debtors residing 
in Ohio and contracted with the parent 
company through its local branch are 
not employed by the company in its busi- 
ness in Ohio, nor are those credits in any 
wise subject to the management or con- 
trol of the local agency. 
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consolidated bank; and that, after the 
expiration of two years they were to pay 
the aforesaid sum, after adjustment be- 
tween the two banks, to the consolidated 
bank to be added to its surplus. 

The consolidation was actually and 
duly effected on Nov. 11, 1922. On that 
day the consolidated bank was furnished 
by the two banks in equal shares with 
assets in the total amount of $800,000, 
and the excess assets of each constituent 
bank above the $400,000 thus contributed 
by it to the consolidation were turned 
over by the banks to the respective trus- 
tees for the ultimate benefit of the share- 
holders of the two banks. 

On Nov. 15, 1922, the trustees of the 
Manufacturers National Bank held their 
first meeting and voted that “a liquidat- 
ing dividend of 50 per cent upon the capi- 
tal stock of the Manufacturers National 
Bank was declared,” which was paid 
by the trustees out of the excess assets 
in their hands to the stockholders of the 
bank of record on the date of the consoli- 
dation. This was followed by similar 
dividends, to wit, 10 per cent in 1923; 
4 per cent in 1925, and in the year 1926 
a final distribution of the excess assets 
of the bank remaining in the hands of 
the trustees amounting to 2 per cent. 

Payments Taxed as Dividends 

During this entire period the appel- 
lants, William E. Fulton and William 
Shirley Fulton, were severally the owners 
of certain shares of the capital stock of 
the Manufacturers National Bank, and 
severally received the shares of stock in 
the consolidated bank according to the 
agreement, and were paid by the trustees 
their share of these distributions. 

The present question is whether such 
payments were dividends returnable for 
income tax by appellants, under section 
201(a) of the Revenue Act of 1921, 42 
Stat. 227; or were payments received by 
appellants as part consideration for the 
stock received by them in the consoli- 
dated bank. Under the latter interpreta- 
tions, the payments would not be return- 
able by appellants as dividends. Section 
202(c) and paragraph (2) thereof, and 
section 202(c) of that act. 

In our opinion the payments were divi- 
dends under section 201(a), Revenue Act 
of 1921. The funds so distributed by the 
trustees were not paid to appellants as 

art consideration for their stock in the 

anufacturers National Bank which was 
exchanged for that in the consolidated 
bank, but were sums returned to them 
from the assets of the former bank held 
by the trustees over and above the 
amount which had been carried into the 
consolidation. 

In legal contemplation these had re- 
mained the. property of the Manufac- 
turers National Bank, placed by that 
bank in the hands of trustees of its own 
selection, in trust for its stockholders; 
and when finally paid to the stockholders 
they were received by them as a return 
of excess assets which had never passed 
from their equitable ownership. Inas- 
much as the assets of the bank included 
earnings or profits accumulated since 
Feb. 28, 1913, in a sum greater than the 
aggregate of the distribution in question, 
the payments are presumed to have been 
made from such earnings or profits and 
are dividends under section 201(b) Reve- 
nue Act of 1921. 

The decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals in these cases are accordingly af- 
firmed, 
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Assessment Is Reduced 


On Imported China Jars 


New York, Feb. 6.—The customs 
status of decorated blue china jars, with 
covers, imported as containers for stem 


ginger in syrup, was involved in a con- | Robert E. Binger. Docket No. 31984. 


troversy which the Government has just 
lost before the United States Customs 
Court here. These jars were taxed by 
the Collector of Customs at the same 


rate as imposed upon the ginger, namely, ! 


20 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
776, Tariff Act of 1922, plus an addi- 
tional duty of 70 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 212 of the 1922 law. 
Judge Young holds that as these jars 
are the usual form of coverings for this 
kind of merchandise they should only 


have been assessed at the 20 per cent! 


rate. 

Chief Justice Fischer writes a con- 
curring opinion, while Judge Cline dis- 
sents, upholding the collector’s assess- 
ment at the 20 and 70 per cent ad va- 
lorem rates. (Protests 330542-G-34676- 
28, etc.) 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Feb. 6 
Athol Manufacturing Co. Docket No. | 
80388. 

Petitioner held not entitled, under 
the provisions of section 206 of the 
Revenue Act of 1924, to deduct in 
1924 the net losses of a predecessor 
corporation for 1922 and a part of 
1923 

Amounts paid out by the peti- 
tioner upon obligations of a pre- 
decessor corporation, which is as- 
sumed as part consideration for the 
purchase of the assets of the pre- 
decessor corporation, constitute capi- 
tal items and are not deductible 
from gross income as business ex- 
penses, 

A reasonable :addition to peti- 
tioner’s reserve for bad debts in 
1924 determined. 


The petitioner is entitled to a 
deduction as a loss in 1923 on ac- 
count of the sale of certain shares of 
| stock which he acquired from his 

wife and which he disposed of in 

the taxable year. 

The evidence fails to establish that 
the sum of $5,000 received by the 
petitioner in 1923 was a gift rather 
than taxable income. 

Standard Silica Co. Docket No. 32636. 

The pefitioner, not being the 
“taxpayer” within the meaning of 

| section 204 of the Revenue Act of 
| 1921, is not entitled to deduct in 
1923 certain net losses in the deter- 
mination of its net taxable income 
| which were sustained by its pre- 
| .decessors in business in 1921 and 








1922. 
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Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


Estate of Anthony Schneider 

Estate of Anthony Schneider, Henry 
P. Seeley, administrator, Morristown, 
N. J. Overassessments of income tax 
in the amount of $45,738.96, pursuant 
to the judgment rendered by the United 
States District Court for the District of 
New Jersey in the instant case, Seeley 


v. Duffy et al., Collector (43 Fed. (2d) | 


(642), and an allowance for interest in 
the amount of $20,686.84 in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1918, $12,444.98; 1919, $12,007.85; 1920. 
$14,230.41; 1921, $7,055.77, allowance, 
$20,686.84, 

W. J. Curn 


W. J. Curn, Steubenville, Ohio. Over- 
assessments of income tax, penalty and 
interest in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as follows: 1924, $35,794.18; 
1925, $4,743.64. 

Of the overassessments $29,870.55 re- 
sults from a redetermination of the 
amount of the gain realized from the 
sale of certain capital assets during the 
taxable year since, after field investiga- 


i; tions and conferences held in the Bureau, 


it is determined that the gain computed 
in a prior audit (which formed the basis 
for the assessment of deficiencies in tax) 
was erroneously overstated. Section 202, 


| Revenue Acts of 1924, and 1926, and the 


regulations promulgated thereunder. 
The amounts of $6,752.34 and $3,353.06 

included in the overassessments are due 

to the remission of penalties and in- 


‘terest, respectively, asserted on deficien- 


cies in tax since the determination of 
the overassessments causes proportion- 


ate reductions of the penalties and in- 
terest. 

The balance of the overassessments 
amounting to $561.87 is caused by trans- 
ferring the profits realized in 1925 from 
sales of certain assets as computed in a 
prior audit from ordinary incomes to 
capital net gains since, after field exam- 
inations and conferences held in the 
Bureau, it is determined that the profits 
realized are taxable as capital net gains 
under the provisions of section 208 of 
the Revenue Act of 1926. 

Estate of Ella H. Read 

Estate of Ella H. Read, Warren K. 
Read et al., executors, New Bedford, 
Mass. An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
in the amount of $27,682.04. 


The overassessment is caused by the| 


allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, 
representing the amount of State in- 
heritance taxes paid subsequent to the 


filing of the Federal estate tax return. | 


Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
Estate of Garret Schenck 

Estate of Garret Schenck, Sheldon E. 
Wardell et al., executors, Boston Mass. 
An overassessment of estate tax in fa- 
vor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $244,058.67. 

The overassessment is caused» by the 
allowance of a credit under tHe provi- 
sions .of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70.- 

Estate of Fred A. Davenport 


Estate of Fred A. Davenport, Joseph 
Wiggin, executor, Boston, Mass. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor 
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Rehearing Denied in Oregon 
Case on Intangible Taxes. q 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Feb. 6. 
The Oregon Supreme Court has denied 
etition for rehearing in the case which 
held the intangible tax law unconstitu- 
tional. The tax was a property tax even _ 
though its basis was interest and divi- 
dends, the opinion which is entitled Red- 
field v. Norblad says: 

The tax clips from a bond a part of 
the interest coupons as effectively as 
if the State performed the physical act, 
the court declared. “That piece of tax 
legislation operates upon its subject mat- 
ter—intangible property—more directly 
than the ad valorem tax on real prop- 
erty,” says the court. “It is these cir- 
cumstances together with the others 


| mentioned in our previous decision which 


have brought us to our conclusion that 
this statute imposes a tax upon prop- 
erty.” 


of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $74,012.64. 


Of the overassessment the amount of 
$59,842.88 is caused by the allowance of 
a credit under the provisions of section 
301 (b), Revenue Act of 1926, represent- 
ing the amount of State inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of 
the Federal estate tax return. Article 
9(a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $14,669.76 is caused by the 
allowance of a deduction representing 
the value of certain property forming 
part of the gross estate which is identi- 
fied as having been received or as having 
been exchanged for property received by 
the decedent by bequest from a prior 
decedent who died within five years 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 5.] 


Two Important Pamphlets 


FREE 


To all Industrial Employers 


“<“Qutline of Industrial 
Policies and Practices 


in time of Reduced Oper- 


ation and Employment.” 


Based on a study of steps taken by 
hundreds of companies to meet the 
present unemployment emergency. 
This pamphlet is designed to make 
a knowledge of these measures 
available to all employers of labor. 


“<A Survey of Unemploy- 
ment Relief in Industry.°’ 


This pamphlet contains a survey 
of emergency employment mea: 
sures founded on information gath- 
ered from a diversified list of large 
and small corporations in more 
than 500 localities and which em- 
ployed in 1929 more.than three 
quarters of a million men. 


Te suggestions in these pamphlets do not originate with this Com- 


mittee. The Committee has simply collected and classified the practices 


now in operation in various parts of the country, both in respect to 


manufacturing policies and unemployment relief. 


These pamphlets have already been widely distributed, but the Commit- 


tee desires to have them in the hands of every industrial employer of labor. 


For, while the suggestions contained in the outline do not purport to 


include extensive discussion of all plans for stimulating industrial employ- 


ment or reducing the effects of lay-offs, it is believed that many who have 


had difficulty in securing information on whtat is considered sound pro- 


cedure, will find these 


plans of value. 


Copies of these pamphlets may be secured free of charge by addressing: 


President Hoover’s Emergency Committee for Employment 
Arthur Woods, Chairman 


Washington, D. C. 
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Postal Service 


State Interest Rate Shipping Aceords 
On Federal Award Ave A db 
re Approved by | 


Court Holds Government En- Federal Agency 


cA 3 Shipping 


Senate Committee Is Requested to Broaden Measure to 
Provide Federal Assistance for Operation of 
Heavier-than-air Craft 


titled to 8 Per Cent as 
Obtains in Montana 


Baton Rouge, La., Feb. 6.s2A hearing 
before an examiner for Of ttuterstate 


Helena, Mont., Feb. 6—The United 
States is entitled to interest on a judg- 


Agreements Include Ship- 


Rouge, Lax.’ 
Granted Permission by I. 
C. C. to Meet Competition 
Of Buses 


Motor -busses have been making in- 
roads op the railroads’ business with 
the United States Navy, ip so far as the 
seasonal traffic involved in the trans- 
portation of sailors on furlough to and 
from the Norfolk-Portsmouth naval dis- 
trist is concerned, according to infor- 
mation made public at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Feb. 5. 

The Commission has just approved the 
proposal of seven southeastern carriers 
to cut their passenger fares approxi- 
mately 50 per cent on the first and third 
Saturdays of each month during the so- 
called furlough period, which ends July 
18. for the use of sailors on furlough 
traveling between either Norfolk and 
Portsmouth to certain points on their 





lines as far west as St. Louis and south 
as far as Helena, a. ee 
duced fares become effective 
Fen 1. The railroads involved are the 
Atlimtic Coast Line, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio; the Norfolk & Western, the Nor- 
folk Southern, the Seaboard Air Line, 
the Southern, and the oo , 
w ssenger rates for fur-| 
uted make on the dates specified, | 
and via certain routes, will equal one 
regular first-class passage between Nor- 
folk or Portsmouth and the sailor’s des- 
ination, plus 25 cents, good for the 


und trip. _ 
rinci is i 
sorted ashington, Ds C.; Cincin- 
nati and Portsmouth, Olios, Evansville, 
Ind.;. Cairo, Ill.; Helena; Ark., and St. 
Louis, Mo., with certain, intermediate | 
poiptse : | 
ecific dates when the reduce 

I soap will be in effeét.are Feb. 21, 
Mar 7, 21, Apr. 4, 18, May°2, 16, June 
6 20, ‘and July 4 and 18. 1 

“in support of their sixth, gection ap- 
plieation for authority to miake the re- 
dticéderates effective on- less than the 
30-day. statutory notice, tle southeast- 
ern’ carriers, through their “agent, de- 
clated: “In order to secure furlough 
business out of Norfolk and Portsmouth 
infcompetition with bus lines, we fee 
it ‘ig important we should authorize re- 


al destinatidn points in- 


na\ 





ic: on the first and third Sat- 
dee ter cach month during the fur-| 
lo period which will be of benefit to 
farlough sailors and the garriers. : 

The application was approved by the 
Commission Feb. 4. 


--Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the 1. C. C. 


: Interstate Commerce Commission 
nm 6 made public décisions in rate 
cages which are summarized/as follows: 


—Baker & Holmes Co. v. Sea- 
bowed: 9g Line Railway: Upon further 
hearitig Ewing, Fla., found nat to be within 
the.switching limits of Tampa, wes — 
plicable carload rate on cement vores | 
from atite, Tex., to Ewing over e 
shipment should™ have moved | 
$9.72; applicable’ weconsigning 

the route shipment should | 
found unreasonable in part. 
awarded. Original report 161 
1, modified nenereaey fa | 

i 2 —Jensma reamery 50. V.| 
aia tate & Santa Fe Railway: | 
Commodity rates on dairy and poultry prod- | 
ucts from.points in Idaho and Baker, Oreg., 
to destinations in California a oan 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plairit dismissed. 
No. 28975.—E. 
Co. v., Chicago, 
Omaha’ Railway: 





route. 
fourd to be 
charges over 
have, moved 
Reparation 
I. 0. C. 44 


I. Du Pont de Nemours & | 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & | 
Rate ergs oe weoten 

, nested, in carloads, from 
Dereeusle, Wis., to Carl Junction, Mo.,| 
prior to Dec. 20, 1928, found not unreason- 
able. “Rate charged between Dec. 20, 1928, | 
and Jan. 14, 1929, inclusive, found inappli- | 
cable, Applicable rate between Dec. 20, | 
1928, and Jan. 14, 1930, inclusive, found un- | 
reasonable. Present rate found not un- | 
reasonable. Waiver of undercharges au-! 
thorized to the extent indicated and rep- 
aration awarded. 

No. 22943 and_ related Jehler | 
Building Material & Fuel Co. v. Louisville | 
& Nashville Railroad: Rates charged on | 
common brick, in carloads, from McLeans- | 
boro and Albion, Ill. to St. Louis, Mo., 
found inapplicable. Applicable rates found | 
not unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 22932.—J. M. Card Lumber Co. Ye | 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail-| 
way: Rates on lumber, in carloads, over 
interstate routes from Tracy City, Palmer, 
Collins, Coalmont and Monteagle, Tenn., to 
Chattanooga, wen ‘ane not unreason- 

mplaint dismissed. i 
able. eTdt Skelly Oil Co. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Rates on re- 
fined petroleum products, in carloads, from 
certain points in Kansas and Oklahoma 
to Eureka, S. Dak., found unreasonable. 
Reasonable rates prescribed and reparation 


awarded. 


cases.—Oehler | 


Finance Decisions 


The Commission also made public de- 
cisions in finance cases, which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

F. D. No. 7307.—Brimstone Railroad &| 
Canal Co., abandonment: Certificate issued | 
authorizing the Brimstone Railroad & Canal 
Company to abandon, as to interstate and 
foreign commerce, lines of railroad in Cal- 
casieu Parish, La. A 

F. D. No. 8594.—Waco, Beaumont, Trin- 
ity & Sabine Railway, receiver’s notes: Au- 
thority granted to issue and renew from | 
time to time not exceeding $30,000, aggre- | 
gate face amount, of promissory notes, to 
replace notes issued without authority and 
t. evidence loans to be obtained for pay- 
i nt operating expenses. 

“a *D. No. 8613.—Elgin, Joliet & Eastern | 
Railway, acquisition: Certificate issued au-| 
thorizing the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Rail- 
way Company to acquire the line of rail- 
road of the Griffith and Northern Railway 
Company, in Lake County, Ind. 

Examiners’ Reports 

Proposed reports of Commission ex- 
aminers in rate cases, embodying their 
conclusions as to disposition of the cases, 
are summarized as follows: 

No. 23076.—Dawe's Dry Milk Co, v. Atchi- 
gon, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Rates 
on condensed buttermilk (condenso), in car- 
loads, from Denver, Colo., to destinations in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Missouri, 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. , 

No. 28054.—E. & A. Opler, Inc., v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Fourth- 
class ratings on cocoa (cocoa powder) in 
inner containers, in carloads, in official, 
western and southern classifications, and 
fifth-class rating on the same commodity 
in bulk in paper-lined burlap bags, or in 
bulk in barrels, in southern classification, 
found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 





wR es601.—A. D. Gomery, trading as 


Gomery Brothers ve Central Railroad of 


Commerce Commission wa8 completed 
heré Feb. 3 upon an applieation by the 
Louisiana & Arkansas ané Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroads and affilia’ ites for ap- 
proval of a contract for joint ase of 145 
miles of tracks and the c ction of 
a bridge over the eek: River at 
Baton Rouge (Finance Doc No. 8179). 
Approval of the aebeses, Reroriing to 
testimony at the hearing, would mean 
the expenditure of approximfétely $12,- 
000,000 in construction and iffiprovements 
by the railroads concerned: *: 
he’ application was oppésed. by the 
Illinois Central Railroad as nm invasion 
of its territory. The attd®meys were 
given until Apr. 15 to file briefs. 


Air Mail Increases 
lts Transmission of 


Registered Articles 


Domestic Registrations Last 
Year Showed 29 Per Cent 
Gain, While Other Mail 
Decreased 


Domestic registered articles sent by 
air mail during the 1930: fiscal year 
showed an increase of 29 per’eent over 
the previous fiscal year, according to 
infotsiation made public at the Post Of- 
fice Department Feb. 6. ““< 

While this increase was probably due 
to the growing popularity sf. air mail, 
the Department said, it was alSo in keep- 
ing with the trend toward increased do- 
mestic registrations which» occurred 
throughout this field in general. Par- 
ticularly are these increases. significant, 
it was stated, when it is notéd that most 
other classes of mail, and the aggregate 
mail of 1930, suffered decreases. 

Further information furnished by the 
Post Office Department follews: 

There were 583,378 domestic regis- 
tered articles sent by air ‘mail during 
the last fiscal year, representing an in- 


” 


| crease.of 129,672 articles, or§28.58 per 


cent over the previous year. 

During the fiscal year there was a 
totaleof 76,488,590 domestic registra- 
tions, exclusive of registered C. O. D. 
mail, on which registry fees amounting 
to $88,619,975 were paid; exclusive of 
postage. This was an increase of 4,- 
674,676 in paid registrations, or 6.51 
per eépt, and an increase of $695,481 


‘in fees, or 6.37 per cent, over the pre- 


vious year. ; 
Domestic official registrations on which 
no fees were paid totaled 8,841,125, an 
increase of 188,527, or 2.23 per cent. 
Return: receipts were requested for 33,- 
972,980 domestic registered articles, 
produging a revenue of $1,019,189, an 
increase of $88,449, or 9.5 per cent, in 
revenue over the 1929 fiscal year. 
Durifig the fiscal year: there were 
2,122 domestic registry claims paid, 
amounting to $39,357, and averaging 


$18.55 per claim, chargeable to 1930) 


and prior fiscal years, an increase of 138 


claims, $3,520 indemnity, and 49 cents| 


per claim, compared with 1929. 


Postal Bills Reported 


Favorably to House | 


The House Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads ordered to be reported 
favorably to the House, Feb. 6, two bills 
(S. 543 and H. R. 16256), the first to 


|inerease the pay of mail carriers in vil-| ceeding 


lage delivery service, and the other to 
make more equitable the responsibility 
of postmasters. : 

The Committee also announced that it 


|would hold a hearing Feb. 9, on the| 1928, following the close of the first 


bill (H. R. 16386) to provide that first- 
class postmasters shall not continue in 
office for more than one year after the 
expiration of their terms of office, if 
not reappointed. 


Special Rail Rates on Water 
Are Sought in Illinois 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
threatened with water shortages,” Mr. 


| Ferguson said, “are presented with the 


problem of restricting the present use of 


water and providing a temporary addi-} 


tional supply, if such is available.” 
Severel cities, he continued, already 
have placed restrictions on the use of 
water. 
Governor Emmerson, in his letter to 


the Commission, suggested that it notify | 


all railroads serving the southern part 
of the State of its willingness to permit 
the inauguration of low rates for hauling 


water by tank cars into the districts , 


where it is needed. The letter follows in 


full text: 


The office of the sanitary engineer of | 


the State has advised me of the water 
shortage affecting both the urban and 
rural districts of the southern part of 
the State. 

This situation is serious because there 
is so little that can be done by the agen- 
cies at our command to relieve it. How- 
ever, one method of alleviating it has 
come to my attention through an. au- 
thorization issued within the last “few 
days by your honorable body, the Illinois 
Commerce Commissicu, 

In this instance, the Illinois Commerce 
Commission granted a certain railroad 
permission to put into effect an ex- 
tremely low rate for hauling water in 
tank cars. 

It seems to me that this action of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission suggests 
the way whereby some measure of re- 


| lief may be obtained by the districts suf- 


fering from the lack of an adequate 
water supply. 

Therefore, in view of the exigencies 
of the situation, I suggest that the IIli- 
nois Commerce Commission communi- 
cate this thought to the railroads serv- 
ing the southern portion of the State 
and urge the railroads to follow the 
course taken by this one railroad where 
conditions indicate that water is re- 
quired. 
ena tntanattagittananinetaits 
New Jersey: Present rate on irish potatoes, 
in barrels, in carloads, from points in North 
Carolina on the Norfolk Southern to Allen- 
town, Pa., found not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. Rates charged on like traffic 
from Shawboro, Elizabeth City, Terra Ceia, 
Columbia and Wilkinson, N. C., to Allen- 
town, prior to June 20, 1929, not shown to 


have been unreasonable or otherwise un- 


lawful. Complaint dismissed. 


Postal Executive, Ex- 
_ plains Activities Regard- 
ing Condemnation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
biddtr, bidding on.a building, was afraid 
that his work would not come up to the 
strict letter of specifications, he would 
besin a better position if the inspector 
and Postmaster General were friendly. 
| Going then to the suppression of the 
| grand jury proceedings in St. Paul, Sen- 
| ator Blaine brought out that Mr. Fessler, | 
United States Attorney for St. Paul, had 
been taken off the case just before the 
second proceeding. He was removed on 
Aug. 1, 1928, and the second jury was 
called Aug. 7, 4928. Mr. Bartlett said 
that, following the first grand jury in- 
vestigation, Mr..Fessler came to Wash- 
ington and, in a conference with the 
| Postmaster General and Mr. Bartlett, 
| read its report finding fraud and “sug- 
gested what he was going to do with 
| the matter. I never knew just what he 
| intended to do but he said some rather 
| strong things.” 
| He pointed out that when the Post | 
| Office Department finally selected its site 
|for the St. Paul station it was found 
the property was already under option. 
| Senator Blaine read from a memoran- 
|dum of Mr. Fessler that Mr. Bartlett 
stated he had called the former Assistant 
| Postmaster General’s attention to the 
| memorandum of Mr. Trotter stating that 
| the second lease was to be made on that 
|day by direction of Mr. New (U. S. 
Daily, Feb. 6, page 1). Mr. New was dis- 
| pleased with it, he read, and justified it 
| on the ground that it had resulted in a 
saving to the Government. This defense, 
| Mr, Barilett explained, was under a rul- 
ing of Comptroller General McCarl that 
reductions in the terms of leases could 
|be made if they benefited the Govern- 
mént but not for the benefit of the other 
party. In the memorandum of Mr. Fess- 
ler it was stated by Mr. Bartlett that 
|he understood this was denied by the 
| Postmaster General. He told the Com-| 
| mittee that the Postmaster General had 
‘said that they “ought to share the re- 
| sponsibility” in the matter. 

Consultation Denied 

Senator Blaine also read into the rec- 
|ord a letter from the Bureau of the 
| Budget suggesting the purchase of the 
site under legislation then just enacted 
jand a telegram sent by Mr. Bartlett to| 
Frank E. McMillan, superintendent of 
the division in charge of leases, as to 
whether he had seen these recommenda- 
| tions and had any consultation with the 
| Budget to get their consent to the lease 
|as a question on the necessity of that 
|consent had arisen. 

Mr. Bartlett stated that he was aware 

of the fact that General Lord, then Di- 
rector of the Budget, had denied any 
consultation and stated that he was in- 
vestigating the matter at the time the 
telegram was sent to ascertain all the 
facts, of which this was one. 

Mr. Bartlett did not recall whether 
any reply had been sent to the Bureau | 
of the Budget following its suggestion. 
After Senator Blaine explained that 
there was no reply filed in the record | 
of the case, Mr. Bartlett said he “‘pre- 
sumed that the facts being given to Mr. | 
| New, probably he took it up with Gen-| 
eral Lord ‘or the President.” 
| He stated he did not know any reason 
outside of what might appear in the 
| record as to why Mr. New did not follow | 
|out the suggestions of General Lord. 
Had the matter been before him for de- 
| termination, he said, “I felt all the time 
, that there should be a condemnation pro- 
instituted because the lease! 
| klocked purchase for 15 years.” 

As to St. Paul Visit 
| On the visit to St. Paul, Mr. Bartlett 
| stated he went there in the Summer of 











|grand jury proceedings. He said he} 
| looked over the building, the prospective 
| sites and talked to various people there. 
| With him was Carl T. Schueneman, As- 
| sistant Secretary of the Treasury. | 

“How did you come to go to St. Paul; | 
on whose direction?” asked Senator} 
| Blaine. Mr. Bartlett told the Committee | 
| that he didn’t go “on my own initiative | 
|wholly. It was after a conference with} 
General New.” Subsequently, to the 
question of who sent him to St. Paul, 
Mr. Bartlett said, “If you call it sent, | 
| the Postmaster General did.” 
| The record, Senator Blaine pointed out, | 
shows that Mr. Good, just prior to Aug. 
1, 1928, called Mr. Drill, who had been | 
appointed United States Attorney for 
St. Paul, from the Summer home of 
President Coolidge in Wisconsin, a day 
or two before Mr. Drill was to take 
office. They, talked about the possibili- 
ties of criminal indictments in the St. 
Paul case. “Did Mr. Good ask you to 
go to St. Paul,” he asked. 

Mr. Bartlett stated that he did not. 

“Isn’t it a fact,” said the Wisconsin 
Senator, “that you were sent to St. Paul 
to call off the grand jury proceedings | 
and to keep yourself clear you devised 
other plans.” 

The answer was “No.” Nothing was 
said to him, said Mr. Bartlett, that his 
going to St. Paul would be to call off 
the investigation of the second grand 
jury. “Looking back,” he added, “I can} 
|see how that might have been in the| 
| minds of some.” 

Told to “Investgiate” 

“What did Mr. New tell you?” Mr. 
Bartlett was ‘asked with reference to 
his conference with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral before going to St. Paul. “As I re- 
call, it was to investigate,” he said. 

“T know you’re not too gullible,” Sen- 
ator Blaine declared, “but didn’t you! 
‘know that the grand jury proceedings 
were being conducted, that Good was 


| 
} 
| 








Chicago 


December 


1930 
5,963,034 
1,481,147 
8,726,872 
1,256,387 
1,534,200 
3,708,145 
7,116,765 
1,610,107 
272,677 
1,586 
1,335,844 
1,135,523 
8,458.55 
81.6 


| Freight revenue ......eee. 
Passenger revenue . 
Total oper. rev.. 
| genjanonance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
| Net from railroad......... 
Taxes 
Wneollectible ry. rev., etc... 
Net after taxes, etc 
Net after rents abs 
Aver. miles operated....... 
Operating ratio ......eee. 


10,905,620 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


policy of dispatching mails across the 
Atlantic ‘by lighter-than-air ships. 

Revision of section 2, which authorizes 
the payment of rates not exceeding $20 
a mile to certain types of airships was 
suggested by Mr. Trippe as a means of 
making the bill equally applicable to 
heavier-than-air transportation of mails 
to foreign countries. Certain sections of 
the bill, he said, “single out only one 
type of aircraft” and give “artificial as- 
sistance” to the airship. 

Expressing a “friendly interest” in the 
airship negotiations, Mr. Osburn testi- 
fied that the heavier-than-air industry is 
“quite close to the time when we will 
need” such legislation. He spoke par- 
ticularly of the need for limitation of 
liability, provided for in several sections 
of the bill. Foreign commerce by air- 
plane is “just around the corner,” he 
predicted. 


Plans and studies of international and 
Pacific companies were outlined by Mr. 
Litchfield and Commander Jerome C. 
Hunsaker, vice president of the Good- 
year-Zeppelin organization. Cletus Keat- 
ing, legal representative of the lighter- 
than-air transport operators, analyzed 
the measure and explained that existing 
law had been closely followed’ in its 
drafting. 


The bill only authorizes the Postmas- 
ter General to award mail contracts to 
airship lines when such action, in his dis- 
cretion, is desirable, Mr. Keating de- 


Cuba Increases Duty 
On Many Imports 


Increases averaging approximately 
one-half of the present duties on grains, 
flours, beans, peas, fruits, swine, fresh 
and preserved meats, dried beef, bacon, 
ham, lard and lard compounds, butter 
and artificial butters, cheese, powdered 
milk, codfish, coffee, seeds, and certain 
animal feeds, were published in Cuba, 
effective Feb. 5, according to a cable 
to the Department of Commerce from 
Commercial Attache Frederick Todd, Ha- 
vana, dated Feb. 5. The decree also 
provides for increasing the new duties 
by 10 per cent each year, running until 
the total increase amounts on many of 
these products to 50 per cent on the 
new initial duty. 

Offals and certain animal feeds in 
cake, pulp, and powder form are to be 
accorded duty-free entry. 

(Issued by Denartment of Commerce.) 
smnbiplbnipeaaptnmainaiddtia tl npitduhibinmmmmndan 


the Republican western manager, that 
the St. Paul matter was being aired and 
that there was fear of the campaign 
blowing up in the Northwest which had 
to be prevented at all hazards?” 


“The truth of the matter is,’ re- 
sponded the witness, “that there was 
no such talk. I had nothing to do with 
running the campaign nor collecting 
money for it.” 

Further questioning brought out that 
in St. Paul Mr. Bartlett had held con- 
ferences with Judge Sanborn, the local 
postmaster, and various prominent citi- 
zens. On July 10, 1928, there was a 
luncheon at which all appeared. Just 
prior thereto Mr. Bartlett had a con- 
ference with the St. Paul postmaster, 
and at the luncheon he announced that 
the site of the commercial station had 
been decided upon and that condemna- 
tion proceedings were to be instituted. 

Mr. Bartlett said he would not deny 
that between his conference with the 
postmaster and the luncheon he had 
what Senator Blaine described ‘‘a most 
important telephone call to Postmaster 


|General New in Washington,” but that 


he could not recall it. 

He stated that he made no attempts 
to stop the grand jury proceedings and 
declared that he did not plan for con- 
demnation knowing that by reason of 
it the proceedings would be stopped. 
While in St. Paul, Mr. Bartlett stated, 


|he had no conferences with Mr. Fessler 


or Mr. Drill, and conferred with no one 
with regard to the grand jury proceed- 
ings. He went there, he repeated, to 
consider the matter strictly from a busi- 
ness point of view and determined that 
the quickest way to get the post office 
was through condemnation proceedings 
rather than attack the leases directly as 
fraudulent. 
Questioned on Chicago Station 

Mr. Blaine’s question that “there was 
no particularly keen situation regarding 
the St. Paul post office except that the 
campaign was going on” brought an af- 
firmative answer. 

Mr. Bartlett was also questioned rela- 
tive to the policy of the Quincy station 
in Chicago, near the Union Railroad Sta- 
tion. Senator Blaine noted that the Gov- 
ernment had acquired the Field site at a 
cost of $4,500,000, and the Dearborn City, 
costing $5,000,000, which is near the 
Quincy Station. The latter, he said, was 
under lease not to expire until 1941 and 
from which the cancellation clause had 
been stricken for a consideration of 
$1,500 reduction in annual rental. The 
witness declared that in his opinion no 
leases should have been executed at that 
time (two or three years ago) without 
the cancellation clause. He pointed out 
that if the Government had the power 
absolutely to condemn it could be used as 
“club” against the lessors who attempt 
to head the Department off where it 
wants to get a site. 

Congressman Maas, at the conclusion 
of the hearing, was accorded the privi- 
lege of interrogating the witness, and 
brought out the fact that for all prac- 
tical purposes the St. Paul people had to 
take the decision on the commercial sta- 
tion or not get a station at all. 

The Committee adjourned until Feb. 10. 








clared. Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, observed that the Post Office De- 
dyartment might require payment of spe- 
cial postage for “such de luxe service,” 
while Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Flor- 
ida, warned that the Government should 
rot be committed to a policy of paying 
doth steamship and airship lines for the 
sransportation of the same mails. 
Expenditures of about $3,000,000 an- 
nually would be required, should the 
maximum rate be put into effect, for the 
carrying of mail across the Atlantic by 
2 one-airship service, Commander Huns- 
aker told the Committee. The airship 
lines, he said, “cannot touch the freight 
business or the bulk of the mail.” 
Airships ‘are not a potential threat to 
the prosperity and future development of 
the merchant marine, Commander Huns- 
aker asserted, and there is 100 per cent 
support by ship lines of the efforts to 
establish a transpacific service. While 
the Atlantic lines have no representation 
in the International Zeppelin organiza- 
tion, they are not opposed to such action, 
he added. The transatlantic steamship 
lines regard the efforts of International 
Zeppelin with skepticism, he admitted. 


Believes Airships 


Would Increase Trade 


Explaining that there appears to be 
no field for lighter-than-air transporta- 
tion in either overland or coastwise com- 
merce, Mr. Litchfield pointed out that 
by decreasing travel time, the airship 
would use an increase in total volumes 
of trade in much the same manner that 
steamships did. Capt. Robert Dollar, the 
witness testified, has stated that he ex- 
pects transpacific airship service to in- 
crease trade and travel between the 
United States and the Orient. 


Asked what other nations are active in 
the lighter-than-air transportation field, 
Mr. Litchfield said Japanese interests 
were “activel-- looking into the matter,” 
tat Great Britain was interested par- 
ticularly in establishing intraempire 
service, and that Germany would have a 
new ship ready for transatlantic serv- 
ice in 1932, 

Airships will stimulate trade and con- 
sequently are not competitors of steam- 
ships, both Commander Hunsaker and 
Mr. Litchfield said, because they will be 
unable to carry a substantial volume of 
common types of express, heavy freight, 
or a large number of passengers. They 
will appeal to shippers of light valuable 
samples, currency, motion pictures, and 
other similar commodities for which a 
surtax is economically justified, the tech- 
nical specialist explained. By cutting 
the travel time, they will encourage busi- 
ness executives to make more efforts to 
cultivate foreign trade, Mr. Litchfield 
pointed out, and will build up freight 
business which the steamships will re- 
ceive. 

Pointing out that the Goodyear-Zeppe- 
lin ships are covered with a “metalized 
fabric,” Mr. Litchfield declined to com- 
ment on the comparative merits of fabric 
and metal airships. When asked by 
Senator Fletcher about differences be- 
tween the two types he said, “I don’t 
care to go into a discussion of that sub- 
ject.” Goodyear-Zeppelin feels, he ex- 
plained, that construction of metal-clad 
airships requires a sacrifice of “too many 
qualities which we feel are too valuable.” 
Although Carl Fritsche, representative 
of the Detroit Aircraft Corporation, 
metal airship builders, was present, the 
Committee heard no testimony on the 
metal-covered ships. 

The Committee does not propose to 
conduct any further hearings on the 
measure, Chairman Johnson said at the 
conclusion of the session. Hearings 
were held by the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on the 
identical bill (H. R. 14447) on Jan. 28 
and. 29, 


Inventor Describes 
Combination Craft 


House Hearing Given Bill for! 


Dirigible-airplane 


A combination dirigible and airplane, 
declared to be capable of traveling 100 
miles an hour, was described by its in- 
ventor, George W. Hardin, of Green- 
ville, Tenn., before a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Military Af- 


| fairs on Feb, 6. 


The subcommittee was considering the 
bill (H. R. 14819) to appropriate $50,- 
000 for the development of Mr. Hardin’s 
aircraft by the Army Air Corps. An- 
other hearing on the bill will be held 
Feb. 9, when aviation experts from the 
Departments of War, Navy, and Com- 
merce will be asked to testify, it was 
decided. 

The safety of air passengers would 
be increased by his craft, Mr. Hardin 
told the subcommittee. The upper part 
of his craft, he explained, would be of 
dirigible construction, while the lower 
part would be like an airplane in struc- 
ture. In case of an accident, he said, 
the dirigible section could be discon- 
nected from the airplane, or lower part, 
and would become a free balloon. 

Several private companies with whom 
he had conferred, the inventor testified, 
had told him they were more interested 
at the present time in speed than in 
safety development. 

Representative Reece (Rep.), of John- 
son City, Tenn., who introduced the bill, 
told the subcommittee that the amount 
of $50,000 requested in the bill could 
be changed at the Committee’s discre- 
tion. 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


and North Western Ry. Co. 
Twelve Months 
1930 1929 
95,922,883 112,029,702 | 
19,366,435 23,868,937 
130,030,474 154,732,947 
19,195,308 22,000,107 
24,389,363 28,536,624 
49,853,180 56,832,275 
101,091,424 115,286,040 
28,939,050 39,446,907 
8,462,677 10,238,844 
21,346 17,622 
20,455,027 29,190,441 
17,432,851 26,220,149 
8,458.52 8,465.38 
77.7 14.6 


1929 
7,212,808 
2,067,469 


1930 


2,140,453 
2,210,911 
4,624,464 
9,645,795 
1,259,825 
928,844 
1,035 
329,946 
66,333 
8,458.52 
88.4 


December 


1,077,497 
336,555 
1,630,369 
163,357 
486,733 
760,142 
1,608,274 
22,095 
118,777 
1,199 
*97,881 
*288,861 
1,028.49 
98.6 


Chicago & Alton R. R. 

Twelve Months 
1930 1929 
17,343,839 19,900,898 
4,380,324 5,454,297 
24,265,192 28,728,354 
8,409,189 3,432,217 
5,692,256 6,331,558 
9,514,394 10,444,157 
20,506,554 22,028,502 
3,758,638 6,704,852 
1,394,809 1,342,784 

6,831 
5,355,237 
3,278,828 

1,028.49 
16.7 


1929 

1,466,539 
500,232 
2,219,063 
222,174 
553,563 
853,662 
1,788,233 
430,830 
107,934 
2,033 
820,863 
163,395 
1,028.49 

80.6 


*Deficit. Includes $4,700,000 special retirement of equipment. {Decrease. 














Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and 


1930 
1,019,265 


2 


1,370,598 


$5,045,867 
644,494 
5,881,916 
$4,511,318 
163 


$4,675,198 
$4,815,441 


ment against a Montana railroad at the 
legal rate in Montana instead of the 
rate in effect in Washington, D. C., ac- 
cording to a decision by Judge George 
M. Bourquin in the District Court for 
the District of Montana. 

The Federal Government several 
months ago was awarded a judgment 
of $487,116 against the Butte, Anaconda 
& Pacific Railway Co., whose lines are 
operated entirely within Montana, in an 
action to recover overpayment to the 
road for a deficit alleged to have been 
incurred during Government operation 
of the railroads. 

The United States District Attorney 
for Montana, Wellington D. Rankin, 
stated orally that suits against 106 other 
railroads are affected by the ruling. 
These suits, he said, involve principal 
amounts aggregating more than $7,- 
000,000. 

The decision by Judge Bourquin dealt 
solely with the issue of the rate of in- 
terest, which is 8 per cent in Montana 
and 6 per cent in Washington. 


Secret Trials Given 
Plane Designed for 


Use on Submarines 


* 


Delivery of Wasp-like Ob- 
servation Craft Is Expect- 
ed This Month, According 


To Bureau of Aeronautics 


Delivery of a dimunitive wasp-like ob- 
servation plane, intended for experi- 
mental flights to determine the possibil- 
ity of equipping submarines with air- 
craft, will take place before the middle 
of the month, according to information 
made available Feb. 6 at the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Department of the Navy. 

Secret trials are under way by the 
manufacturer, Loening Laboratories of 
New York, the Bureau has been in- 
formed, and the plane is expected to be 
turned over to the Navy for preaccept- 
ance flights at the Anacostia, D. C., 
Naval Air Station, it was. said. 

Delivery of the tiny craft will revive 
experiments started 10 years ago and 
subsequently abandoned, it was ex- 
plained, and will mark a continuation of 
the efforg to place aircraft on all ves- 
sels of the Fleet. 

Further Tests Awaited 

“Construction of this plane was or- 
dered in the furtherance of the program 
to make aviation an integral part.of the 
Fleet,” David S. Ingalls, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics, 
said. “It is in keeping with our plans 
to put planes on all ,vessels.” ‘ 

Preparation of a submarine with which 
to conduct experiments at sea has not 
been started, however, it was explained 
at the Department. The Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair, it was said, has de- 
cided to wait until the plane has proved 
aerodynamically practicable before at- 
tempting to build into an undersea vessel 
the necessary special chamber in which 
the craft will be carried. 

Although performance specifications 
are confidential in view of the experi- 
mental character of the plane, the Navy 
has specified that the “XSL-1” be 
equipped with a 110-horsepower Scarab 
engine. 

Design Is Compact 

The plane will be constructed so that 
it can be dismantled and assembled in 
a very brief time, it was said. It is a 
monoplane with a comparatively short 
wing span and a short fuselage, it was 
explained. 

Experimental work with a similar 
plane was carried on in 1921 and 1922, 
it was pointed out, but the Navy at that 
time had not secured sufficient experi- 
ence in the small plane field. That ex- 
perimental craft was not satisfactory 
from several points of view, while struc- 
tural difficulties were encountered in ac- 
commodating the plane in the submarine. 

Ratification of the London Naval 
Treaty is one of the outstanding reasons 
et reviving experimental work of this 
character, it was said, although the idea 
of supplementing submarines with air- 
craft has been considered for many years. 
Capable of taking off while the undersea 
boat lay at anchor in quiet waters, the 
plane could cover a large area of the 
ocean in a brief time, make necessary 
observations, and then return to its float- 
ing base, it was pointed out. 


Rate Complaints 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 24207.—International Commerce Cor- 
poration, El Paso, Tex., v. Southern Pacific 
Railroad. Against a rate of $8.97 per 100 
pounds on L, C. L. shipment of fur peltries, 
St. Louis to El Paso as unjust°and unrea- 
sonable to the extent it exceeded a first class 
rate of $2.99 concurrently in effect on dog 
hides which are alleged to be analogous with 
the wolf hides of which the shipment con- 
sisted, or an express rate of $5.90 per 100 
pounds. Ask for the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates to be applied on ship- 
ments’ of southwestern wolf or coyote hides 
and reparation, 

No. 24221.—-Ridenour-Baker 


Expenses 


Chicago and Eastern Illinois Ry. Co. 
December Twelve Months 
1929 1930 1929 

1,465,143 15,387,823 19,534,919 
328,562 2,618,538 3,410,201 

1,975,655 19,784,299 25,398,275 
167,973 2,210,562 3,011,916 
487,947 9,280,045 65,356,770 
800,780 8,306,537 9,360,420 

1,573,959 21,701,496 19,693,097 
401,696 $1,917,197 5,705,178 
150,000 1,683,000 1,670,000 

31 5,889 8,870 
251,665 13,606,086 4,026,308 
96,340 $5,505,969 2,209,033 
946.24 946,24 946,24 
19.7 109.7 77.5 


Mercantile 


02,941 
57,592 


,000 


880 


946.24 
429.1 











ments From East Coast to 
The Orient and West 
Coast to Europe 


Agreements among certain. shipping 
companies for the through shipment of 
commodities from the East Coast to the 
Orient and from the Pacific Coast to Eu- 
rope, with the necessary provisions for 
transhipment included, have been ap- 
proved by the Shipping Board, the Board 
has just announced. F 


These agreements and others approved 
by the Board are included in the an- 
nouncement, which follows in full text: 

1399—Atlantic Transport Line, Lam- 
port & Holt-Ellerman Line, Leyland Line, 
Red Star Line and White Star Line with 
Quaker Line: Through billing arrange- 
ment covering shipments of canned goog\s 
and dried fruit from Pacific Coast Ro 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Sout 
ampton and Antwerp. Through ratee 


!are to be no lower than direct line con- 


ference rates and are to be apportioned 

equally between the participating car- 

riers, each of which is to assume -one- 

wa: the cost of transhipment at New 
ork. 


1444—Williams Steamship Corpora- 
tion with Java Pacific Line: Arrange- 
ment for handling through shipments 
from . Atlantic coast ports to ports in 


the Orient, with transhipment at Los 


Angeles Harbor or San San Francisco. 
Through rates are to be the same as 
direct line rates and on shipments to 
main ports served by Java Pacific Line 
are to be apportioned equally subject to 
minimum of $4.50 per ton weight or 
measurement to each line. On _ ship- 
ments to ports other than base ports 
the trans-Pacific carrier :s to receive the 
excess of the through rates to base ports. 
1455—American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company with Nippon Yusen Kaisha and 
Pacific Steamship Company: Agreement 
for through movement of shipments of 
silk from Oriental loading ports of Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha to Atlantic coast ports 
of the United States, with transhipment 
at Seattle and San Francisco. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates 
and are to be apportioned 50 per cent to 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha; the remainder to 
be apportioned between Pacific Steam- 
ship Company and American-Hawaaian. 
Cost of transhipment at Seattle is to be 
absorbed on basis of 50 per cent by Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 16 2-3 per cent by 
Pacific Steamship Company and 33 1-3 
per cent by American-Hawaiian, while 
at San Francisco Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany is to absorb one-third of the total 
cost of transhipment and American-Ha- 
waian the balance when shipments ag- 
gregate less than 100 tons. When ship- 
ments equal or exceed 100 tons delivery 
is to be made to the American-Hawaaian 
pier and that company then assumes out- 
ward State tolls. - 
1380—Dimon Steamship Corporation 
with Cunard-Anchor Lines: Provides for 
through shipments of canned goods, dried 
fruit and raisins from Pacific coast ports 
to Gibraltar, Alexandria, Jaffa, Haifa ana 
Beirut. Through rates are to be based 
on direct line rates and apportioned 
equally between the two lines, each of 
which is to assume one-half of the cost 
of transhipment at New York. 
1437—Bull Insular Line, Inc., with 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha: Through billing 
arrangement covering shipments of 
beans, in. bags, from Japan to Puerto 
Rico, via New York. Through rate is 
to be based on through rate on similar 
shipments routed via San Francisco and 
is to be apportioned 60 per cent to Osaka 
and 40 per cent to Bull Insular, the cost 
of transhipment to be assumed by the 
lines in the same ratio as the rate is 
apportioned. The arrangement is sub- 
ject to a minimum proportion to Bull 
Insular of 21.6c per 100 Ibs., that line 
also to received 24%2¢ per 100 Ibs. ad- 
ditional to cover landing charges on ship- 
ments to San Juan and a surcharge of 
10 per cent of its proportion of the 
through rate on shipments to Arecibo. 
1449—Quaker Line with Bull Insular 
Line, Inc.: Arrangément for through 
shipments of canned goods, dried fruit, 
beans and peas from Pacific Coast to 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. Through 
rates and minimum bill of lading charge 
on shipments to Puerto Rican ports are 
to be as set forth in the agreement. 
Through rates to Virgin Islands are to 
be $3.50 per gross ton over the Puerto 
Rican rates. Quaker Line: is to receive 
60 per cent of the through rates to 
Puerto Rico on all shipments and Bull 
Insular Line the remainder—tranship- 
ment expenses at New York to be borne 
by the lines in the same proportiowy as 
the through rates are divided. On min- 
imum bill of lading shipments Quaker 
Line is to receive $3.50 and absorb cost 
of transfer. On shipments originating 
beyond Quaker Line loading ports that 
carrier is to receive expense of trans- 
porting shipments from point of origin to 
shipside. 
ere SY 5S ONS FE ea teak ee 


Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., v. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway. Excessive un- 
just and unreasonable rates on salt, Cy Aa 
from St. Clair, Mich., to Oklahoma City, and 
other points in Oklahoma. Ask for a cease 
and desist order, for the application of the 
rates established by the Commission in the 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases, Column 16, 
123 I. C. C. 203 and reparation to the basis 
of the rates proposed by Examiner Disque 
in Docket No. 20462, Colonial Salt Company, 
v. C. & E. R. R., Column 16, and that the 
complaint be held on the suspense docket 
until the decision of the Commission in 
Docket 17000, Part 13, Salt from and to the 
territories involved herein. 

No, 24222.-West End Scrap Iron and 
Metal Co., Duluth, Minn., v. Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic Railway. Against the 
application of a commodity rate of $3.04 on 
C. L. shipments of scrap copper, scrap brass, 
scrap lead, scrap babbit, scrap aluminum 
scrap zinc, scrap bronze, etc., from Hancock 
and Dollar Bay, Mich., to Duluth as unjust 
and unreasonable. Ask for cease and de- 
sist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates applicable on mixed car- 
load shipments and reparation, " 

No. 24223.—Carolina Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, Ine., Wilson, N. C., v. Atlantic Coast 
Line. Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
cabbage from points in Texas to points in 
North Carolina. Reparation. 


a 


Protecting Wood 


Exports of the Forest Service say that 
no wood coating is 100 per cent effective 
in excluding moisture. Their conclusion 
is based in 15 years of experimed ii. 
Aluminum leaf coating, however, Was 
found to be most effective to protect 
wood. Applications of it should be fol- 
lowed by aluminum powder paints and 
varnishes, according to the experts. (De- 
partment of Agriculture.) 





BW of Dayton. 


AvtHorizen Statements ONLY ARE PreseNTep Herein. Bernd ~ 
PusLishep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Public Utilities 


Change in Ruling ‘Number of Radios 


On Shale Lands Is 
Traced at Inquiry 





Solicitor for Department of 
Interior Discusses Colo- 
rado Geology at Hearing 
Of R. S. Kelley Charges | 





The Senate Committee on Public Lands 
Feb. 6 resumed its inquiry into charges 
of Ralph S. Kelley, former chief of the 
Denver Land Office, that the Deer 
ment of the Interior had favored | arge 
oil companies in awarding claims in the 
oil shale rock deposits in Colorado. 

Edward C. Finney, oe vend ™ 
Department, testified as to reasons 
aaeinn the decision of the De artment 
regarding the claim of 3. Ds cenrene 
to mineral rights over the homestea 
claim of George L. Summers. 


Mr. Wilbur Has Comment 
The claim of Mr. Freeman, which had 
en earlier denied by the Department, 
‘ag sustained in the final decision, Mr. 
‘inney said, on the ground that a = 
. Surface layer of oil bearing. shale roc 
jin the Green River formation in _Col- 
orado is sufficient evidence that a richer 
layer is to be found below. Mr. Free- 
man discovered evidence of the rock on 
the su@face and on the basis of this 
-discovery richer layers below the claim 
could be sustained, he said. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, the Secretary of | 
the Interior, who was present during a 
art of the hearing, stated orally fol- 
owing the session that he thought the 
Committee “was boring in a dry hole. 
Mr. Finney explained that he had not 
based his decision on testimony given 
at an open hearing called Dec. i, 1926, 
by the former Secretary of the Interior, 
Hubert Work, which was to the effect 
that the Green River deposit was a 
lode or solid mass of mineral formation. 


r Geology Is Discussed | 


Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, on 
reading from Mr. Finney’s. final decision 
of September, 1927, questioned: 

“Your decision rather conforms with 
the geological and legal views of the 
conference, does it not? Namely, that 
the prospect of having found at the sur- 
face a layer of any quantity of shale 
bearing oil would be discovery in view 
of the beds below of a richer character. 

“Yes,” responded Mr, Finney, explain- 
ing that he felt nature had demon- 
strated in gorges or openings that richer 
beds underlay the surface strata. A new 
hearing had been granted in the case of 
Freeman v. Summers, he said, because 
of claims that all available evidence had 
not been presented. ; 

M:. Finney testified that the hearing 
of Dec. 1, 1926, was not intended as a 
hearing of only one side of the case. It 
was an open session and those who ap- 
peared came as volunteers, he stated. 

Excerpts From Opinion Read 

Senator Walsh read at length from 
an ofinion, submitted previous to Mr. 
Finngy’s final decision, by R. R. Duncan, 
atforney in the Solicitor’s Offiee, recom- 
mending that the Department’s first de- 
cision be upheld and denying that suf- 
ficient evidence had been shown to sus- 
tain the Freeman claim. Mr. Finney 
explained that he had not approved of 
‘the conclusions drawn in the Duncan 
opinion, though he had found no fault 
with the statement of facts. 

Senator Walsh inquired what steps had 
been taken by the Department follow- 
ing the Dec. 1, 1926, hearing to deter- 
mine the other side of the case. The 
witness replied that no. step had been 
taken other than consultation among of- 
ficials of the Department and a study 

eological reports. ; 
of fe Committee adjourned until Feb- 
ruary 10. 








Insurance Superintendent 
Retains Alabama Personnel 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Feb. 6. 
Upon assuming office as State Super- 
nstaiehewk of Socusanet Feb. 2, Charles 
C. Greer stated that no changes in the 
personnel of the saeeenane ee 

be announced at this time. 
othe new State Fire Marshal, Ral®& 
C. Searcy, announced the names of four 
deputies, including D. M. Slaughter, 
former Fire Marshal, whose appoint- 
ment is temporary. 





Liquidator Is Appointed 
For Dayton, O., Company 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Feb. 6. 


She State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Charles T. Warner, has been named 
by the Franlin County Court of Appeals 
as liquidator in the case of Superintend- 
ent of Insurance v. Liberty Insurance Co. 
Receivership for this com- 
pany was recently oe in the Mont- 

omery County courts. n 
Sool Gilbert Bettman, assisted by his 
special counsel, Raymond S. Powers, rep- 
resented the Superintendent of Insurance 
in all of the court proceedings. 

“Every effort is being made to protect 
the interests of policyholders and 
agents,” Mr. Bettman said, following the 
court decision Feb. 38. “We are cooper- 
ating with the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance in every possible way to sell the 
business as a going concern, or to rein- 
sure it.” 





Liquidation Is Sought 
By Illinois Auto Insurers 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Feb. 6. 

The State Department of Trade and 
Commerce had presented to it Feb. 3 
voluntary petitions for liquidation of the 
Continental Auto Insurance Underwrit- 
ers for Springfield and the Samson Auto 
Insurance Association of Freeport, Ill. 
Both of these associations were licensed 
under the reciprocal law of Illinois. 

The petitions will be forwarded to the 
Attorney General as directed under the 
liquidation act of the State, the Depart- 
ment announced. 5 

The International Underwriters, a re- 
ciprocal association of Peoria, has been 
reinsured by the Union Automobile In- 
demnity Association of Bloomington and 
the State Insurance Division has ap- 
proved the reinsurance contract. 
‘Announcement also was made that all 
Bestantine liabilities and unexpired pol- 
icies of the Federal Mutual Liability In- 
surance Co., of Boston, Mass., have been 
“assumed by the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
° eCasualty Co, of Chicago. 


In Vermont Shown| BusinesS Cooperation Is Declared 
To Be Basis of American Progress 


Census Reveals That Nearly 40,-| 
000 Families Have Re- 
ceiving Sets 


The Director of the Census announces 
the results of a preliminary count of 
the number of families in the State of 
Vermont according to the 1930 census, 
together with the number of families 
reporting radio sets. The whole num- 
ber of families in the State on Apr. 1, 
1930, was 89,439, as compared with 
85,804 in 1920. The number of persons 
per family in 1930 was 4, as compared 
with 4.1 in 1920. The number of fami- 
lies reporting radio sets in 1930 was 
39,913, or 44.6 per cent of the total. 

The term “family,” as used in mak- 
ing the count referred to above signi- 
fies a group of. persons, whether related 
by blood or not, who live together as 
one household, usually sharing the same 
table. One person living alone is cov@ited 
as a family, and, at the other extreme, 
all the inmd es of an institution, or all 
the persons living in a boarding house, 
are ordinarily counted as one family. 
The detailed tabulation of the 1930 fam- 
ily statistics will show separately sev- 
eral different types of families, and will 
give much information as to the number 
of families of various sizes, the number 
of families having children, etc., which 
has not been tabulated in connection 
with previous censuses. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 








Ownership of Utility Common Stock 
Of Alabama Companies Is Described 





Transcript of Testimony at 


The Alabama Power Company 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 28 by Robert 
J. Ryder, accountant of the Federal 
Tradc Commission, appearing as a 
witness in connection with the Com- 
mission’s investigation of financial 
activities of power and gas utilities, 
was begun in the issue of Feb. 5, 
continued Feb. 6, and proceeds as 
follows: 

Q. What were those shares issued for? 
A. 1,055,100 shares were issued to the 
holders of the old Alabama Power Com- 
pany stock; 400,000 shares were issued 
to the holders of the old Gulf Electric 
Company stock, and 1,653 shares were 
issued to holders of the Houston Power 
Company stock. 

Q. How many shares of common stock 
of the constituent Alabama Power Com- 
pany were outstanding at the time of 
this merger? A. There were 391,020 
shares outstanding. 
for the above? A. 99,750 shares, hav- 
ing a par value of $9,975,000. 

Q. When were additional shares of 

Q. And they issued 1,955,100 common 
shares for those 391,020 shares. Is that 
correct? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The stockholders received how many 
additional shares? 
564,080 additional shares, or five shares 
of the consolidated company were given 
in exchange for each one share of the old 
Alabama Power Company. 

Q. How many shares of the Gulf Elec- 
tric Company and Houston Power Com- 
pany were outstanding and converted 
into Alabama Power Company common 
stock? A. There were 400,000 shares of 
Gulf Electric Company and 1,653 shares 
of Houston Power Company common 
stock utstanding at the time of the mer- 
ger, and which were exchanged for a 
like number of the consolidated Alabama 
Power Company stock. 


Tells of Ownership 


Of Various Properties 

Q. Who owned the common stock of the 
Alabama Power Company at that time? 
A. The Southeastern Power and Light 
Company. 

Q, And of the Gulf Electric Company? 
A. The Southeastern Power and Light 
Company. 

Q. And of the Houston Power Com- 
pany? A. The Southeastern Securities 
Company held the common stock of the 
Houston Power Company at the time 
of this merger. 

Q. The Southeastern Securities Com- 
pany was a subsidiary of the South- 
eastern Power and Light Company, was 
it not? A. Yes, sir, it was. 

Q. What preferred stocks of the Ala- 
bama Power Company have been issued 
during the period of your examination? 
A. There had been issued by the Ala- 
bama Power Company during the period 
of the examination 5,998 shares of 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock, $100 
par value; 176,904 shares of $7 cumula- 
tive preferred stock, no par value; 82,501 
shares $6 cumulative preferred stock, no 
par value, and 30,633 shares of $5 cu- 
mulative preferred stock, no par value. 

Q. During what period were those 
shares sold? A. The 7 per cent pre- 
ferred was sold during the period 1920 
to 1922; the $7 preferred during the pe- 


‘Attorney Gen-| riod 1923 to 1928; the $6 preferred dur- 


ing the period 1926 to 1929; and the $5 
preferred during the period 1928 and 
1929. 

Q. Was any preferred stock sold prior 
to 1920? A. No, sir. 

Q. The money for the development of 
the company prior to that date was 
raised how? A. Funds necessary for the 
development of the company were, in the 
early years, secured from the Alabama 
Traction, Light and Power Company. 





Dissolution Order Approved 
In Insurance Litigation 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Feb. 6. 


A, They received 1,-| 
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Dr. Klein Says Trade Associations and Chambers of Com- 


Workmen’s Compensation 


| 
| 


* 





merce Have Benefited Both Producers and Consumers In 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of the several units in an industry, and 
the advantage is’ passed on to us—en- 
abling us to keep more dimes and quar- 
ters in our pockets. Such organizations 
operate testing laborstories which issue 
icertificates of approval and safety guar- 
‘antees for appliances that might prove 
dangerous to us without such cooperative 
precautions, and thus they prevent us, 
perhaps, from destroying our cherished 
property—or needing the services of a 
mortician. They touch (as I just said) 
our intimate daily needs and acts in a 
very helpful way. 

So—knowing as we do that these ben- 
efits result from business cooperation— 
we can have scant patience with those 
caustic critics of our “commercial civil- | 
ization’? who deride the “excessive gre- 
|gariousness” of the American business 
jman. That word “gregariousness” is 
what the college boys would call a “$15 
; word”; Webster tells us, of course, that 





Federal Inquiry Relates to 


During the World War the funds were 
|raised by the marketing of Alabama 
; Power Company bonds, and no sales of 
preferred stock were made until 1920, 

Progeedings of Jan. 29. 

Robert J. Ryder testified further as 
follows: 

By Mr. Chantland: 

Q. What was the principal amount of 
bonds actually issued during the period 
1913 to 1929, inclusive? A. There were 
actually issued $136,991,000 principal 
}amount of bonds covered by 11 different 
issues of the Alabama Power Company. 


Issuance of Bonds 
By Company Outlined 


United States 





it means the tendency to flock or herd 
propensity our 
chronic fault-finders delight in pouring 
the choicest vials of their scorn. 
their villas on the Riviera, or from be- 
the breastworks 
saucers in the cafes of the Latin Quar- 
ter, the expatriates who profess to de- 
spise America and all its works let fly 
sometimes poisoned) 
satire at the 


of heaped-up 


the barbed (and 
arrows of exasperated 
eagerness of American business men to 
get together and “whoop 
Dear Old This-or-That. 

For some strange reason—through a 
queer distortion or quirk of personality 
—these mournful critics seem to think 
of such a tendency as vulgar, resulting | 
vaporings, blatant! 
badge-wearing and back-slapping. 

But, far from being ludicrous or fu- 
tile, most of 
together spirit” of American business 
men is one of the best things about 
one of the greatest con-| 
tributions to good will, higher morale, | 
and material betterment. 


American Business 


Cooperation Envied 


In fact, it is one of the elements of 
American business strength which com- 
petent European observers look upon 
quite frankly with envy. The excessive 
individualism, the suspicion, the almost 
medieval cloistered secrecy that you find 
in many parts of the Old World business 
life are the despair of the more ambi- 
tious leaders over there, who are out- 
spoken in their longing for “something 
comparable to American business team- 


it up” for 


the “get- 


In very great measure, the commercial 
advance of the United States in recent 
years is directly due to organizations 
like chambers of commerce and trade as- 
What would be your guess 
as to the number of such organizations 
The truth is, the fig- 
There are 


in this country? 
ures are astoundingly high. 
more than 2,000 national, international, 
and interstate organizations—about the 
same number of State organizations— 
and between 9,000 and 10,000 local or- 





Q. What was the first issue of bonds 
by the Alabama Power Company? A. 
The first issue of bonds by the Alabama 
Power Company was its first mortgage, 
50-year, 6 per cent gold bonds. 

Q. Issued to whom? A. To the Alg- 
|bama Traction, Light and Power Com- 
|pany, Limited. 
Q. For what? A. The Alabama Trac- 
|tion, Light and Power Company, Lim- 
}ited, had advanced moneys to the Ala- 
bama Power Company and the constitu- 
ent companies which were merged into 
and with the Alabama Power Company, 
which indebtedness has been assumed by 
Alabama Power Company. The first is- 
;sue of these bonds aggregated in prin- 
cipal amount $4,502,000 and were issued 
on Aug. 20, 1913, for advances owed to 
|the traction company, aggregating $3,- 
376,918.82, 

Q. How long was that after the date 
|of that merger? A. One month. 

Q. What was the agreed upon price of 
these bonds? A. The Alabama Traction, 
Light and Power Company agreed to 
|take the bonds at a price of 75 per cent 
of their face value. 

Q. When were additional bonds of these 

series issued? A. $3,630,000 principal 
amount were issued at Mar. 9, 1914, to 
|the Alabama Traction, Light and Power 
|Company, Limited, for advances which 
|it had made aggregating an amount of 
$2,722,514.44. The price of the bonds to 
fund these advances was figured at 75 
per cent of their face value. 
_ Q. That is $3,630,000 of bonds were 
|issued to pay advances of $2,722,514.44? 
A. That is right. 

Q. Were there any other bonds of 


tion, Light and Power Company, Lim- 
ited? A. Yes; $1,224,000 principal 
amount of this series of bonds were 
issued, together with 87,760, shares of 
$100 par value common stock of the 
Alabama Power Company for the pur- 
chase of securities of various companies. 
In February, 1915, bonds in the princi- 
pal amount of $644,000 were issued to 
the Alabama Traction, Light and Power 
Company, Limited, for interest which 
was due and unpaid on the bonds of this 
series which had been issued, for the 
periods December, 1913; June, 1914, 
and December, 1914. 

Q. Was that defaulted interest? A. 
Past-due interest. 


Total Bond Issues 
Still Outstanding 


Q. The total of these issues outstand- 
ing after the above issue of $644,000 
principal amount was what? A. After 
the above transaction there was $10,- 
000,000 principal amount of first mort- 
gage, 50-year, 6 per cent gold bonds 
outstanding, all of which were held by 
the Alabama Traction, Light and Power 
Company, Limited. 

Q. You saw on the statement at page 
105 that these bonds were cancelled. How 
and why was this done? 

A. Due to the outbreak of the World 
War in England the Alabama Power 
Company was unable to get funds as it 
previously had. That is, by issuing its 
bonds to ‘the Canadian corporation, the 
Alabama Traction, Light and Power 
Company, who in turn marked their se- 
curities to English investors, Therefore 
the bondholders agreed to subordinate 


The United States Annuity Society, 4| the lien of the first mortgage 50-year 6 


Pennsylvania corporation, formerly con- 


per cent gold bonds of the Alabama 


ducted as a fraternal benefit society, at} Power Company, so that the Alabama 
Pittsburgh, but lately doing an old line}Power Company could issue its bonds 
life insurance business,~Was lost its ap-|and preferred stock which would not be 
peal to the Supreme Court of Pennsyl-| junior to the first mortgage bonds. Sub- 
vania, from the decision of the Court/sequently, the Alabama Power Company 
of Common Pleas of Dauphin County,| issued its first mortgage, 6 per cent, 


entered last October. 


That order dis-|three-year gold bonds, more specifically 


solved the corporation and placed its|explained in following paragraphs, and 
affairs in the hands of the Insurance|in April, 1916, the first mortgage, 50- 


Commissioner for liquidation. 


year, 6 per cent gold bonds, aggregat- 


The order was the result of litigation|ing $10,000,000 principal amount were 
brought by the Department of Justice,|cancelled and the amount was credited 
at the instigation of the Insurance De-|to the open account of the Alabama Tracs 
partment, against the corporation charg-| tion, Light and Power Company. 


ing violation of the laws of the State 
and that it conducted its business in a 
manner hazardous to the public, to its 


members and to its creditors. 


strong, for liquidation. 


The de-|jater f ; 
cision of the Supreme Court affirms the unded! 


findings of the Dauphin County Court 
and places the society in the hands of 
the Insurance Commissioner, C. F, Arm- 


Q. Was this $10,000,000 thus placed 


Traction, Light and Power Comy 


A. Yes, sir. In 1920 





Company started to sell its 7 per cen 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 2.] 


It is about the trade associations that 
I propose to speak. The significance of 
the American trade association is pro- 
Its ideal of cooperation is incal- 
The old-time notion 
was “every man for himself” (and the 
rest of that foolish adage). 
ually our business men came to see that 
in many vital respects their interests 
were identical with those of all the other 
persons engaged in their particular in- 
dustry, activity, or trade, and that many| 
pressing problems could be combated 
and solved only by cooperative effort. 
It was through a realization of these 
associations 
created—and have risen vigorously to a 
position of power and prestige. 


Mass Action Held 


Imperative in Business 


Sane solidarity and mutual helpfulness 
are the great motivating forces of the 
modern American trade association. The 
old-time crabbed, suspicious merchant or 
manufacturer who waged lone-handed 
guerilla warfare would, I think, be over- 
«ome with amazement if he could wit- 
ness the candid interchange of opinion 
(even to “ledger experience”), the mani- 
fest willingness to submerge petty self- 
interest in the common welfare, and all 
the other qualities that distinguish the 
deliberations of a trade associations. 

I hear some trade association mem- 
bers talking, these days, about the possi- 
bility of resigning from the organiza- 
tion, with the object mainly of saving 
money. In contemplating any such move, 
I think they will do well to give pretty 
careful thought to a number of ex- 
tremely vital aspects of the situation. 

I believe that the titanic developments 
of modern business have made such or- 
ganizations practically indispensable. The 
requirements of commercial life are too 
stringent now—the problems are too far- 
reaching and too intrica 
pled with effectively 
however courageous or self-confident it 
may be. Mass action is imperative—and 
mass assaults can move mountains, 


Cooperation of Department 
Of Commerce Given 


From the standpoint of the public in- 
terest, I recognize quite frankly that 
there are some legal complications in 
connection with trade associations, as 
there are with other business groups. 
Not all such associations are perfect, by 
any means. But can we think of any- 
thing in the world that is wholly un- 
marred by defects? Human frailties in- 
Sist on cropping up here and there. You 
might find two or three bad eggs in any 
crate. So there is no use denying that 
certain doubtful, or devious, or plainly 
n do manage 
sionally to creep into the work of a 
trade association. But here is the thing 
to bear in mind: One brick employed as| 
a missile in a riot is no reason for de-| 
claring all bricks deadly weapons. The 
vast maority 0 fthem are used for con- 
structive purposes. 
_ The Department of Commerce works | 
in cooperation with more than 60 com- 
mittees representing trade associations. 
Thus we enjoy the immense advantage 
of treating with a unified, responsible 
body, authorized an dcompetent to voice 
the needs and express the viewpoints of 
an industry as a whole. 


culably important. 


But grad- 


|this series issued to the Alabama Trac-| 








Freight revenue ........0. 

Passenger revenue ..... 
| Total oper. rev. , \ 
Maintenance of way....... 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl, other... 
in the open account due the Alabama Net from raligoad.... 


pany | Uncollectible 





ry. rev., etc... 


: , y t taxes 
around the time the Alabama Power | Net po rents hte 


t : ‘ 
preferred stock, it was the judgment Oe ee eee: The sae 


From 


were 


| there used to be? 


thresh out every question with all the 
individual units in an industry, the task 
would be, in most cases, gigantic and 
almost endless. The trade association 
provides a precious “leverage”—an im- 
plement that enables both the industry 
and the Department to get practical re- 
sults quickly. 

The strength that springs from union 
is nowhere more apparent than in the 
research activities of trade associations. 
Technical and market research, in these 
days, is apt to be expensive—often so 
extremely costly that a single firm could 
not dream of defraying the expense of 
procuring the vital facts it needs. But 
the pooling of such expense by dozens 
or hundreds of firms—the results to be 
made available to all alike—puts a totally 
different complexion on the matter. 


Cooperative Research for 
‘Simplified Practices’ 


And this is precisely what is done 
through most trade associations. Coop- 
erative research by such associations 
takes a variety of forms. There is, for 
instance, the collection of statistics—fig- 
ures which give the industry a clear idea 
of its position. Then there is research 
of a strictly scientific character—dis- 
covering new principles, new applica- 
tions of natural laws, through which an 
entire industry may reduce costs, in- 
crease efficiency, strengthen sales appeal, 
or develop new uses for its products. 


If you were to go through our De- 
partment’s wonderful scientific estab- 
lishment at Washington, the Bureau of 
Standards, you would find four score 





| “research assistants”—each employed by 


a trade association or by a specialized 
scientific or technical group but accorded 
full use of the facilities of the Bureau 
to initiate and conduct research. Nor 
is this all. In a true trade association 
each individual unit is in itself a labora- 
tory, the achievements of which are 
spread to the entire industry through the 
medium of the association. 

Here are just one or two examples of 
the countless ways in which the work of 
such organizations affects you and me. 
We all use Turkish towels (or ought to). 
How many varieties of these do you think 
No fewer than 74— 
but now they have been reduced to six, 
through the cooperation of the Cotton- 
textile Institute and the Department of 
Commerce. We all handle tin cans very 
frequently; the newspaper funny men 
accuse Mrs. Newlywed of living out of 
them, or in them, or something of the 
sort. Until just recently she had to ac- 
custom her dainty fingers to hundreds 
of different varieties of such cans, but 
now the number has been cut to 27, 
through the cooperation of the National 
Canners’ Association. 

Thus money has been saved for re- 





te—to be grap- 
by any single firm, 


occa- 


If we had to 


tailers and for the consuming public. 
This illustrates the fact that the suc- 
cess of that splendid movement which we 
know as “simplified practice”—meaning 
the collective effort of an industry to 
reduce waste in the production and dis- 
tribution of its products, through elimi- 
nating unnecessary varieties in sizes, di- 
mensions, grades, or qualities—has been 
made possible only by trade associations. 





lished practices could be brought about 
only through 
drives. 


Abolition of Trade 
‘Abuses Sought 


Most trade associations strive ear- 


ous. Let us look for a moment at a 
few of the more obvious ones. Salesmen 
may misrepresent merchandise, or prom- 
ise things that their employers are un- 
able to fulfill, They may assure a firm 
that a line will be exclusive—and then 
sell to competitors. Driven by a fierce 
desire to fill their order books, they may 
urge retailers to overbuy. Shipping in- 
structions may be disregarded. Mer- 
|chandise may be delivered that fails to 
conform to samples or specifications, or 
that is soiled or imperfect. On the other 
hand, one often finds unwarranted can- 
cellations of orders, unreasonable de- 
mands for concessions, or unjust returns 
of goods, 

Surely there is room for vigorous 


pediments and chicaneries as these. And, 
as a matter of fact, we find the asso- 
ciations wielding a sharp snickersnee to 
lay low such evil growths wherever they 
are susceptible of legitimate attack. 
We find pretty interesting reading in 
the codes of ethics or business principles 


pledged themselves. I find, for example, 
a pledge “to maintain proper factory 
conditions and to consider and conserve 
the physical and moral welfare of the 
employes.” Again, here are declarations 
in favor of “full and frank publicity,” of 
“arbitration,” of “high business stand- 
ards through the education of members.” 
Conversely, 
“avoid scrupulously all overstatements 
|or_misrepresentations.” 

Most significant of ajl, perhaps, is the 
determination to “make no pretense of 
alleged ‘trade secrets’ or the possession 
of other mysterious advantages over 
competitors”—and, in the case of another 
association, the expressed belief “that it 
should be a duty and a pleasure to im- 
part to less-experienced competitors any 
knowledge which may be of help to them, 
as long as there is reason to believe that 








Such extensive revisions of old-estab-| 


activity on the part of trade associations | 
in combating such irritating, costly im- | 


to which various trade associations have | 






Applications 
Radio Commission 
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Applications for broadcasting permits 
just filed with the Federal Radio Com- 
mission have been made public by the 
Commission as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 


WCAH, The Commercial 


Radio Service 


Co., 18 W. Spring Street, Columbus, Ohio, 
request for authority to install automatic 


frequency control. 


Modification of license 


to increase hours of operation from sharing 


with Station 


ited time. 

WRAW, Reading Broadcasting Company, 
Reading, Pa., license to cover construction 
permit issued Dec. 19, 1930, to change equip- 
ment and increase power from 50 w. to 100 
w. on 1,310 ke. 

WSOC, WSOC, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., con- 
struction permit to move transmitter from 
251 East Main Street, Gastonia, N. C., to 
Belmont, 10 miles east of Gastonia, N. C., 
and to make changes in equipment, install- 
ing automatic frequency control. 


The Call Publishing Co., 


WHP and WBAK to unlim- 


Racine, Wis., 


construction permit to erect a new station 
to use 1,310 kc., 100 w., unlimited time. 
Henderson Bros. Elec. Co., Belle Fourche, 
S. Dak., construction permit to erect a new 
station to use 650 ke, 100 w., unlimited 
time. 


transmitter (second floor, Marcus Whitman | 
Rose Streets, 





KUJ, Paul R. 


Heitmeyer, 


Longview, 







i 


St 


Insurance 


Self-rated Policy. 
Of Arizona Fund 
Is Held Illegal 


Acceptance of Insurance by 
Power Corporation Estops 
Denial of Validity, Court 
Rules 


State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, Feb. 6. 
The State compensation fund is not 
authorized to issue policies on a self- 
rating experience basis, the State. Su- 
'preme Court has recently held, but such 
a policy having been issued to the Ari- 
zona Power Co., the latter is estopped 
to deny the validity of the contract. The 
case was Industrial Commission of Ari- 
zona v. Arizona Power Co. 

The policy in question provided that 
the rates should be modified every cal- 
jendar year in direct proportion to the 
|ratio of “actual loss experience (exclu- 
| sive of catastrophe and excess losses) to 


Wash., modification of construction permit|the expected loss experience (exclusive 
to give permanent location of studio and 


Hotel, Second and 
Walla, Wash.). 


KJR, Northwest B 


1520 Westlake 


Avenue, Seattle, 


Walla 


rdestg. System, Ince., 


Wash.,, li- 


cense to cover construction permit issued |. : » rr . 

Jan. 6, 1931, to make changes in equipment. | insured $4,134 as initial premium pay- 

latchy Company, 700 

Eye Street, Sacramento, Calif., construction 

permit to make changes in equipment. 
John W. Lieuallen, Moscow, Idaho, con- 

struction permit to erect a new station to 


KFBK, James McC 


use 1,070 ke., 100 w., 


daytime. 


Applications (other than broadcasting) : 
KMF, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Egegik; 
KMG, Bristol Bay; KNO, Nushagak, Alaska, 


modification of 


t construction 
change in apparatus, extension of date of 


permit for 


commencement of construction to June 1, 
1931, change in frequency to 3,184 ke., and 


increase in power to 


ML, Bockanok, KVV, Koggiung, Alaska, 
construction permit for 


modification of 


100 w. 


change in apparatus, extension of date of 
commencement of construction, and change 


in frequency. 


K6XAK, Globe Wireless, Ltd., portable, 


Island of Oahu, T. H., renewal of experi- 


mental license. 


W9XV, The Ozark Radio Corp., Carter- 


ville, Mo., 
license. 


KNR, Mackay, Radio & Telegraph Co., 
license covering con- 
struction permit for 4,396, 4,400.5, 4,405, 
4,410, 4,415, 5,975, 5,982.5, 5,990, 6,815, 7,662.5, 
7,737.5, 7,752.5, 8,980, 10,170, 10,820, 10,890, 


Clearwater, Calif., 


modification of 


13,015, 17,140 ke., 5 kw. 


—_—_—eeeOeoOoOS~~ >*”””EOOOOOrY~—~_~—~-~-~-~~ 


the information will be fairly used.” The| 
mere formulation of such standards | 
justifies the existence of trade associa- 
tions; a conscientious adherence to them | 
means nothing less than a new era in the 


business world. 


Really remarkable results have been 
achieved through cooperative advertising 
by trade associations. 
spend each year more than $10,000,000 
on commercial adv 
ceedingly profitable slogans and ideas 
have been popularized that way. 
through such activity, industries have 


ertising. 


experimental 


Such associations 


Some ex- 


of catastrophe and excess losses)”. 

| Additional Premium Demanded 

| From Aug. 20, 1926, when the policy 
became effective, to Dec. 31, 1926, the 
| Industrial Commission received from the 
ment. Claiming that under the terms of 
the policy there had accrued during this 
| period premiums amounting to $16,555, 
the Commission demanded of the insured 
the difference between these two sums 
and payment being refused, began an 
action to recover the amount. 


During the period of insurance, claims 
for compensation to employes of the de- 
fendant totaling $72.08 were allowed 
and actually paid by the Commission out 
of the State compensation fund, the 
court stated, and in addition claims were 
allowed to a widow and child of a de- 
ceased employe for payments in monthly 
installments, the present value of: which 
was computed to be $15,486. Since the 
excess cost above $14,000 of any single 
accident was to be borne by an excess 
fund, the latter amount was charged to 
the insured. Including a charge of 15 
per cent for loading, for administration 
expenses, and for catastrophe and ex- 
cess losses, the Commission found a bal- 
ance of $12,421 due. 

The insured admitted liability for com- 
pensation actually paid by the Commis- 
sion, but denied the latter’s right to com- 
mute installments payable in the future 
in determining the actual loss experience, 

Plan Held in Force 

The court held that the power com- 
pany, having agreed to use the Com- 
mission’s self-rating plan, is presumed to 
know its full purport and meaning, even 
though as a fact it did not. Under the 
policy the defendant did not agree to 
pay awards presently due or due in the 





And, 


future, but agreed to pay premiums to 
the State fund according to a formula 
agreed upon in advance, it was stated, 

Even though the act of the Commis- 


been made alive to the possibilities of sion in issuing a policy on the self-rating 


creating business 


rather than merely 


“swapping customers.” 


There can be a great protective or 
restorative value in 
Here are one or two examples of what 
|I mean by that: 


such advertising. 


plan was ultra vires, the defendant has 
received ~ protection and benefits and 
should perform its part of the contract, 
the court ruled. For this reason it re- 
manded the case to the lower court with 
instructions to enter judgment for the 


Some time ago, just after we had had Industrial Commission. 


such extensive publicity on pure-food 








legislation, the canners of food products} jury of award. His jury conferred the 
were faced with the problem of restoring | prize on the National Automobile Cham- 


| public confidence in canned goods. The ber of Commerce for its national “cross- 


findings of intensive laboratory research | licensing-of-patents” agreement, which 
formed the basis of a successful adver-| provides a pooling at present of about 


tising appeal. 


And, again, the coffee} 1,700 patents. 


This results in enormous 


roasters found it necessary to conduct| public benefit by allowing each automo- 


}an educational campaign on the health-| bile manufacturer to use the latest im- 
concerted, well-directed | ful effects of coffee used in moderation.| provements originated by any company. 


Trade associations can do that sort of | Every one of you who owns a car is 
thing most admirably. 


As we turn here and there to illumi-| minded agreement. 


benefiting greatly from that  broad- 
It works a step in 


|nate the work of trade associations we| advance of most associational activity. 


find them engaged in a great variety of 
nestly to do away with trade abuses. Such; highly commendable activity. , r ; 

|abuses, of course, are many and insidi-|them running employment bureaus for| esting and praiseworthy. I can mention 
executives and other workers who find| only a few. 
themselves displaced. We discover them| Steel Construction is responsible for the 


| 


I find the resolution to! 


making energetic 


plant for a while. 


road congress. 


of the trade assoc 


| chases of equipmen 


sential purchases. 


own greater profit. 





of freight rates and so on. | 
matters, too, now come within the sphere 


efforts to 


Grading and Labeling 


Standards of Associations s ta 
American trade associations extend all| highly conservative industry and brought 
kinds of help and counsel to visiting|it into the forefront of modernism. 
commercial delegations from abroad— 
as in the case of the recent international| tion advances the claim (justly, I be- 
They have motion pic-| lieve) that the service conducted under 
tures produced to explain the workings | its auspices has saved the merchants 
of a given industry—or they publish| of this country millions of dollars for- 
useful| merly lost because of inaccurate and in- 
e. They| complete information, and that the ex- 
provide unified action for their indus-|tended credit made possible by this 
try in handling traffic cases, questions! prompt and efficient exchange of credit 
Many credit| data has materially increased the buy- 


magazines or issue attractive, 
handbooks for a like purpose. 


iations. 


The other 34 associtalon achievements 


We see| submitted in that contest are all inter- 


The American Institute of 


prevent | general adoption of a standard building 


ex- 


bankruptcies among their members— |code which has helped to increase the 
getting together with the object of “tid-| use of steel, yet has meant an annual 
ing over’ a shaky brother, even if that| saving of $30,000,000 to building owners. 
involves stepping in and running his| The National Lumber Manufacturers As- 


sociation received first honorable men- 
tion as an organization distinguished for 
its services to its own industry and to 
the public; it has taken an ancient and 


“The National Retail Credit Associa- 


ing power of wage earners and of those 


They effect| with limited incomes—all making for 
important savings through joint pur-| greater comfort and happiness among 
t. They take a hand 

in the determination of style trends— 
causing certain patterns, colors, or sim-| worthy associations were in that partic- 
plified designs to prevail in such goods | ular contest. 
as textiles, clothing, furniture, glass. 
The associations carry out the « 
tremely useful policy of grade marking| mirable work. 
(as in lumber and tiles, for example) | elimination of night work for women and 
in cooperation with Government agen- 
|cies. They introduce standard labeling,|won spontaneous and wide support; it 
to. prevent misconception on the part of|has effected a better balancing of pro- 
consumers like you and me as we g0/duction with demand; it has brought 
|about the business of making our es-| about economies through cost studies; it 


our people. 
By no means all of the active and 


The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, for example, did not compete for 
the award—but it has been doing ad- 
It has recommended the 


minors in the industry, a proposal that 


They maintain stand-| has completed a comprehensive study of 


ard packing and creating practices, for| depreciation; it has successfully directed 
our convenience and protection and their| public attention to new uses of cotton; 


it has formed a general arbitration coun- 


There is an annual contest now under | cil and initiated steps leading up to the 
the auspices of the American Trade 
Association Executives, with an award | ciation. 
of a bronze medallion for the finest 
achievement by an association. 


formation of the Textile Export Asso- 


There are certain things that trade as- 


Secre-|sociations cannot legally do; they can- 


tary Lamont was chairman of the 1930} not directly fix uniform prices for the 





(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Ry. Co. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
Twelve Months 


December Twelve Months December 
1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 
1,275,280 1,587,402 19,754,241 24,026,437 2,780,365 3,342,504 
2 28 2,484 277 498,986 513,035 
1,403,976 1,745,306 21,807,616 26,412,441 8,623,479 4,296,148 
208,419 262,877 2,681,519 2,650,968 277,902 341,103 
365,468 416,716 3,610,048 4,337,458 338,136 565,634 
610,400 812,033 8,422,863 9,256,579 1,057,741 1,293,750 
1,260,705 1,603,194 15,544,545 17,096,233 1,983,053 2,528,155 
143,271 142,112 6,263,071 9,816,208 1,640,426 1,772,993 
149,324 30,659 1,387,299 1,484,972 135,457 206,465 
8 264 187 566 629 4,003 
*6,061 111,189 4,875,685 7,830,670 1,504,340 1,562,525 
*121,247 *85,632 38,014,144 5,452,263 1,259,964 1,307,728 
447.04 453.23 . 4652.41 453.12 3,188.57 3,188.57 
89.8 91.8 71.3 64.7 54.7 58.7 


*Deficit. 





1930 

36,862,328 
5,046,263 
45,948,859 
5,532,388 
7,045,201 
14,017,282 
30,225,003 
15,723,856 
2,356,929 
13,551 
13,353,376 
10,650,081 
8,188.57 

65.8 


1929 


products of an industry in interstate 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses reasinabic cr unreasonable); they cane 


not limit or regulate the production in 
an industry; they cannot unreasonably 
restrain full and fair competition. Any 
association that enters such evil paths is 
faithless to the cardinal conception of 


44,619,990 | the great trade-association movement. 


6,206,420 


Speaking of trade associations when 


56,024,439 | he was still Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
7,708,904 | Hoover said: “They are the safeguards 


9,854,928 | of small business and thus 
16,149,710 | extinction of competition. 


revent the 
ey are the 


37,456,339 | alternative to capital consolidation. The 
18,568,100 | underlying purposes of the vast major- 


3,289,868 | ity are constructive.” 


And, referring to 


17,103 | the broad impulses which find expression 
15,261,129 | in such bodies, he added with conviction: 
12,566,092 | “With wisdom and devotion these vojun- 

3,188.57 | tary forces can accomplish more for our 


66.9 





j country than any spread of the hand of 
government.” 
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State Finance 


Utility’s Counsel 
Tells of Muscle 
Shoals Activity 


Attorney for Alabama Power 
Company Testifies at In-| 
vestigation by Federal 
Trade Commission 


Activities of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany in connection with its bid for Mus-| 
cle Shoals were the subject of testimony | 
Feb. 6 before the Federal Trade Com-| 
mission in its investigation of public | 
utilities. 

Upon concluding the examination of 
the Alabama company, the Commission’s | 


Tax on Bank Fees 
Asked in Georgia 


Service Charges Paid by 
. Customers 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, Feb. 6. | 

Banks and trust companies operating | 
in Georgia which make a “service 
charge” on customers would be required | 
to pay to the State half of the sums so} 
collected, under a bill’ (H. 51) intro- 
duced by Representative Dominick, of | 
Pike County, and referred to the Ways 
and Means Committee. | 
The bill also provides that it shall be} 
unlawful for any bank or trust com- 
pany to change its customers as service | 
charge more than $1 per month. | 


Bill Would Give State Half of 


i 
T 


THE 
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Bank Supervision 


| 
| 
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The payments would be made to the 
State monthly, and the penalty provided | 
is not less than $5,000 and not more 





Chief Counsel, Judge Robert E. Healy, | 
offered for the record an assortment of | 
documents, including correspondence, re-| 


ports and ledger ‘data, concerning the) 
utility’s efforts to gain support from| 
public officials and others. 


Attorney Examined 


The Commission had under examina-| 
tion C. A. Beasley, an attorney for the) 
power company in Washington, D. C., 
who, since 1921, has represented a num- 
ber of companies now under the Com- 
monwealth and Southern Corporation 
group. Mr. Beasley was asked to ex- 
plain various payments made to him by 
the power company and associated com-| 
panies. He testified that he received a | 
payment of $5,000 for his services in| 
connection with the acquisition by his} 
client of a Government-owned power 
unit at Gorgas, Ala., and a transmission | 
line to Muscle Shoals. The final deci- 
sion regarding this transfer, he said,| 
was made by the Secretary of War.| 
Mr. Beasley said his services entailed | 
much detailed legal work, preparation | 
of briefs, negotiations, etc., in connece) 
tion with the transaction. erst 

He was asked to account for the distri- | 
bution of $25,000 charged to his expense | 
account by the Southeastern Power and} 
Light Company between 1925 and 1928, | 
but stated he was unable to do so. He} 
affirmed a payment of $6,000 by the} 
Dixie Construction Company for services| 
in connection with applications before | 
the Federal Power Commission. The} 
Dixie tompany was a subsidiary of the | 
Alabama Power Company and later of 
the Southeastern company, he stated. | 


Tells of Payments | 
He testified that in the years 1926,| 
1927, and 1928 he received regular pay-| 
ments from the Southeastern company | 
and that the amount was determined by} 
verbal arrangement with Thomas P.| 
Martin, president of the Alabama com- 
pany and the Commonwealth and South- 
ern Corporation.. Testimony set forth 
that additional payments of $5,000 in 
1926, $1,200 in 1927 and $9,000 in 1928 
were made to him. | 
Mr. Beasley testified that he kept the) 
utility publicity men informed on the| 
attitude of Members of Congress re- 
garding the associated power com-| 
panies’: bid for Muscle Shoals and that | 
he furnished them with data on which; 
they could write newspaper releases. He} 
said that he went to Atlanta, Birming- | 
ham and Memphis to see the directors 
of the State public utility information 
committees and that they also came to 
Washington to consult with him. 


| preferred stock both as to principal and | 


than $25,000 for each violation. 


Ownership of Stock 
In Alabama Power 
Concerns Described 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates to 
Holdings in Various Op- 
erating Companies 


[Continued from Page 11.] | 
of the officers of the company that the | 
financing by the issue and sale of its; 
preferred stock could not be done un-| 
less the indebtedness of the company to} 
the traction company, amounting to ap-| 
proximately $11,000,000 at this time,| 
was made to rank and follow after the} 


interest. Accordingly an issue of 100- 
year gold debenture certificates was 
created which were made subordinate 
to the preferred stock and were issued 
to fund out the account of the Alabama 


| Traction, Light and Power Company. | 


Q. What was the total principal amount | 
f the debenture certificates that were} 
A. The total amount issued by | 
$12,- | 


0 
issued ? 
the Alabama Power Company was 
170,000. 

Q. When were these certificates issued? | 
A. January, 1920, there was $11,000,000 | 
principal amount issued; in November, | 
1920, there were $800,000 issued, and in 
December, 1922, there were $370,000 is- 
sued, 

Tells of Consideration 

Q. What was the consideration of this | 
issue of $12,170,000 of certificates? 

A. The first two amounts of $11,000,- 
000 and $800,000 were issued to fund out | 
the open accounts due to the Alabama 
Traction, Light and Power Company. The 
$370,000 principal amount of these cer- | 
tificates were issued to pay in part a} 
dividend of $375,020 declared on the com- | 
mon stock of the Alabama Power Com- | 
pany during 1922. 

Q. I believe in your report on. the 
Southeastern Power and Light Company 
you stated that the Southeastern Power | 
{and Light Company acquired this prin- | 
{cipal amount of debentures amounting | 
| to $12,170,000 when it purchased the as- | 
sets of the Alabama Traction, Light and | 
| Power Company, Limited, did you not? | 
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New York Market Quotations 
The State of New York: New York, Feb. 6 


The following information relates to transactions on received and is used by ‘the Superintendent of Banks of 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities.listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible’ for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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the State of New York. 


| Bonds Officially Considered Légal 


For Savings Bank Investment 
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Bonds 


(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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g | State Bank, East Pittsburgh, taken pos lserved by the new bank is adequately 


100% | 
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Domestic Trade 


Changes in Status 
eigen 


State Banks 


D. F. Green, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced; Farmers State 
Bank, Ashland; Southside Bank, Birming- 
ham; Alabama Trust & Savings Bank, Flor- 
ence; Peoples Bank, Gilbertson; Citizens 
Bank, Millry; Merchants & Farmers Bank, 
Roanoke; Roanoke Banking Company, Ro- 
anoke, and Bank of Ramer, Ramer, closed. 
Marengo County Bank, Linden, merged with 
First National Bank, same place. Peoples 
Bank, Marion, merged with Marion Central 
Bank, same place. Merchants & Farmers 
| Bank, Notasulga, merged with Bank of 
Tuskegee. State Bank of Reform, Reform, 
capital decreased from $50,000 to $25,000. 
Monroe County Bank, Monroeville, author- 
ized to do trust business. City Bank & 





to begin business. 
Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: Farmers & Mer- 
chants Savings Bank, Highland, closed. 
Kansas: H. W. Koeneke, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Bala State Bank, 
Bala, merged with Farmers State Bank, 
Clay Center. Citizens State Bank, Sylvia, 
merged with the State Bank, same place. 
State Bank of Oak Hill, merged with the 
Union State Bank, Clay Center. Farmers 
State Bank, Halstead, merged with Hal- 
stead Bank. State Reserve Bank, Wichita, 
merged with the Merchants State Bank, 
Turner State Bank, Turner, capital in- 
creased from $10,000 to $15,000. Citizens 
Bank, Cimarron, increased 
| from $15,000 to $20,000. Manchester State 
| Bank, Manchester; Citizens State Bank, 
| Selden, Rosalia State Bank, Rosalia, and 
| the State Bank of Keats, closed. 
| Pennsylvania: Peter G. Cameron, 
|tary of Banking, has announced; 


Secre- 
Peoples 


| session of by Banking Department. 
Texas: James Shaw, Bank Commissioner, 


212 | has announced: First State Bank, Hillsboro, 
2|and Farmers National Bank, Hillsboro, con- 
‘| solidated into the Central Bank & Trusi 

| Company. 
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Publicity Conference | A. Yes, sir. On page 5 of Commission’s | 

Among the documents introduced as | Exhibit No. 4722 there is shown that the 
Commission exhibits, a report was cited | Southeastern Power and Light Company 
concerning plans for “a big educational | acquired this principal amount of $12,- 
campaign” in behalf of the associated | 170,000 of debenture certificates and held 
power companies’ bid for Muscle Shoals,| same in_ its 
Testimony set forth that in 1926 Mr. | June 30, 1929. 
Beasley had telephoned the chairman of} Q. Then what happened to them? A. 
the Tennessee Public Utility Committee | The Southeastern Power and Light Com- | 
and requested that the latter and Guy|pany surrendered these debenture cer- 
Newbern, director of the then State Pub- | tificates and received in exchange 893,- 
lic Utility Information Committee, hurry | 247 shares of Alabama Power Company’s | 
to Washington to attend a meeting in| no-par common stock. 
connection with the Muscle Shoals bid. | Q. What was the next authorized is-| 
It held brought — oe ee sue of Alabama Power Company bonds? | 
wae held on Apr. 10, 7p oN Poth | A. The next authorized issue of Ala- 
ae - ee a aaa bama Power Company bonds was an is- | 
wanted the public acquainted with the | 00,08 =e mortgage 6 per cent 3-year} 
situation, although the terms of their bid | go On ae 
could not be made public until submitted| @- When? 4 
Q. The amount? 


to Congress. | : bs 
According to the testimony, Mr. Beas- | Q. To whom sold? A. Harris Forbes 
|& Company. 


ley wanted the story of the bid to : ‘ | 
“break” in the Memphis Commercial Ap-| @- And the consideration? A. cam | 
peal on Sunday, Apr. 11, because of the| , @- What were the pencnens queues 
large circulation of the paper in the | from this issue of bonds? -_ 1 e038! 
territory served by the associated com- | ceeds _ from _ this yeep: | Were $1, fol-| 
panies. It was disclaimed that Mr. New-| 249-47, which were arrived at as cad 
bern had called on the Washington cor- lows: Principal amount of pepe aa 
respondent of the Memphis paper and $2,000,000, less discount of pate es 
had written a story which was imme- | ©XPenses of $42, 10.53, or total apne- 
diately telegraphed to Memphis. Mr. | tons . eer making net = 
Newbern later telephoned the publisher | ¢¢e4s o os a a R os Funds 

of the paper and advised him of the Met OG OF Halsing Paes fund | 
dispatch. The story had been laid aside| @- Was the method of a ‘that | 
as unimportant and would not have been 0 ee en as ae 
used had Mr. Newbern not telephoned, | 5 vor Company? A. Yes. The Ala- 


at was stated, bama Power Company originally ac-| 
Legislative Angle quired its necessary funds through the} 
Testimony concerning the utilities’ ef-| Alabama Traction, Light and Power| 
forts to gain the support of Members | Company, Limited, the holding company. | 
of Congress in their behalf was the sub-|The funds from the sale of these 3-| 
ject of much of the Commission’s in-| year gold bonds were handled as fol-| 
quiry into Mr. Beasley’s activities. A| lows: The Alabama Power Company en- 
letter from Mr. Beasley to J. B. Sheri- | gaged the Electric Bond and Share Com-| 
dan, manager of the Missouri Committee | pany, as shown by Appendix No. 3} 
on Public Utility Information, was cited | within Commission’s Exhibit No. 4794, | 
to show efforts to obtain the support of | to act as its fiscal agent in negotiating | 
Senator James A. Reed of Missouri. the sale of $2,000,000 principal amount 
Efforts to gain the support of Goy.| of this issue. 
Austin Peay, of Tennessee, were cited} Q. Then, these bonds were sold through 
in correspondence between W. J. Bald-| the efforts of the Electric Bond and Share 
win, then director of publicity for the| Company to Harris Forbes & Company 
Alabama Power Company, and Prof. J.| for cash, were they not? A. Presumably 
A. Switzer, of the University of Ten-| they were. 
nessee, who was secretary of the South- Q. What payment did the Electrie 
ern Appalachian Power Conference. Bond and Share receive for acting as 
At the conclusion of the day’s hear-| fiscal agent in this transaction? A. 
ing Judge Healy had permitted the Com-} The Electric Bond and Share Company 
mission to see whatever it desired and| received the sum of $20,000 in payment 
that it had been given full cooperation} for their services. 
in the investigation. The Commission| Q. Were those bonds outstanding at 
A. No, sir, This issue 





A. During 1915. 
A. $2,000,000. | 


recessed until Feb. 25, when the affairs| Dec. 31, 1929? 
of the New England Power Company) of bonds was called for redemption on| 
will be investigated. Aug. 1, 1918. | 
| Q. At what rate were they called? A. 
| At 101 per cent of the principal amount. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- | 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of Feb. 9. | 


Federal Trade Commission 
Lists Hearings for Week 


The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 
endar of public hearings for the week) Kansas: City, Mo.; Feb. 9, Akron, Ohio, 10| 
of Feb. 9, is as follows: a. m., office of custodian, post office building; 

Trial Examiners’ Hearings: alleged misrepresentation in sale of coats; | 

Testimony wil be taken in cases in which| Edward M, Averill, trial examiner; P 
complaints have been issued by the Com- Morehouse, Commission’s attorney. 


investment account until | 
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Docket | 


‘New York Central | 


Proposes Bond Issue Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000) 


Application for $75,000,000 
Issuance Is Filed With I. C. C. | 


Permission to issue $75,000,000 of 442 | 
per cent refunding and improvement | 
mortgage bonds, series-A, was Sought by 
the New York Central Railroad in an| 
application filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Feb. 6, (Finance | 
Docket No. 8673.) 

Of the total issue, it is proposed to 
use $7,841,700 to reimburse the road’s 
treasury in respect to the retirement of | 
a like amount of 20-year 4 per cent | 
bonds, matured Sept, 1, 1928, issued by 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway, a corporate predecessor of the 
Central. 

A total of $50,000,000 of the issue will | 
be used to provide for the payment and | 
refunding of a like amount of 20-year'| 
4 per cent bonds, due May 1, 1981, is- 


of New York, as trustee, and subse- 
quently secured by gold bond mortgage 
dated July 1, 1914. 


the Central’s treasury for expenditures | 


|not yet capitalized made from income | 
or other moneys in its treasury, which! Al} stores bot 

were made during the period Jan. 1,!Single-store independents 

| Chains (four or more units) 

| All other types of organization.. 


1922, to Dec. 31, 1929. 
No arrangement has yet been made 
for the sale of the bonds. 


Taxes on National Banks 
By States Considered 


The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency in executive session Feb.’ 6 
considered State taxation of national 
banks. The Committee took no action 
and adjourned subject to the call of 
the chairman, Representative McFadden 
(Rep.), of Canton, Pa. In the mean- 
time the report of the hearing of Feb. 
4 is being printed, with a view to a study 


ing. 


rr gees 


of the testimony before the next meet- | 


Census of Distribution 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of | 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
|a preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 
each report is to be prepared by the Bureau giv 


The Bureau will issue | 
A summary of | 
ng for each city the number of | 


stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay 


roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple | 
store organizations. 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net 
sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and 
wages (including part-time employes), F: 


All 


All 


( 


x : All stores 
sued by the Lake Shore under indenture | Siaato-shate 


dated Mar. 12, 1906, made by the Lake| Chains (four or more units) 
Shore to the Guaranty Trust Company | All other types of organization. 


| All stores 
It is further proposed to use $17,-/ Single-store 


158,300 of the total issue to reimburse | Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 





Argentina Leads in Gold 
Imports of Reserve Bank 





mission, as follows: 1678. ; . : 

Beacon Manufacturing Company of New|. Gillespie Furniture Company, of Los 
Bedford, Mass.; Feb. 9, Washington, 10 a, Angeles; Feb. 10, Washington, 10 a. m., room 
m., room 1042, Federal Trade Commission | 1942, Federal Trade Commission building, 
building, 1800 Virginia Ave., N. W.; alleged | 1800 Virginia Ave., N. W.; alleged misrepre- 
misrepresentation in sale of blankets; John |Sentation in sale of furniture; William C. 
W. Norwood, trial examiner; Henry C,| Reeves, trial examiner; Edward L. Smith, 
Lank, Commission’s attorney. Docket 1873.|Commission’s attorney, Docket 1739. 

Goodyear Manufacturing Company, of | (/ssued by the Federal Trade Commission.) 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 6.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
| New York for the week ended Feb. 4 
shows total imports of $10,657,000, con- 
, sisting of $10,440,000 from Argentina 
jand $217,000 chiefly from other Latin 
| American countries, There were no ex- 
|ports and there was no -net change in 
|} gold earmarked for foreign account. 


| All storese 
| Single-store 
| Chains (four or more units) 

| All other types of organization 


All stores 
Single-store 
Chains (four or more units) : 
| All other types of organization 


stores cath’ nee 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 

All other types of organization.. 


stores 

| Single-store 
‘hains (four or more units) 

All other types of organization . 


All stores seed 
Single-store independents 

Chains (four or more units) ... 
All other types of organization 


Abi stores ....... 

Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 

All other types of organization. . 


All stores : ‘ 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 
All othe? types of organization 


| All stores ‘ a 
Single-store independents 

| Chains (four or. more units) 

| All other types of organization 


Danville, Ill., 1930 Population, 36,765 

A B Cc D 
571 2,412 $24,421,788 100.00 
420 1,611 16,419,981 67.23 
119 643 6,673,371 27.33 
32 158 1,328,436 5.44 
Centralia, Ill, 1930 Population, 12,583 

A B Cc D 
200 581 $7,762,257 100.00 
152 365 5,219,710 67,25 
29 147 1,771,557 22.82 
19 69 770,990 9.93 
Ill, 1930 Population, 10,417 
A B ¢ D 
70 234 100.00 
52139 5.2 
10 51 

8 44 446,872 
Pekin, IIL, 1930 Population, 16,129 

A B Cc 


D 
100,00 
69.83 


independents a 


Park Ridge, 


independents 


12.92 


653 
444 


$8,362,549 
5,839,329 
126 1,423,574 17.02 
: 83 1,099,646 13,15 
Urbana, IIL, 1930 Population, 13,060 

A B Cc D 


independents 


197 
1538 
28 
16 


469 
305 
116 

48 


$6,089,098 
3,703,765 
1,469,500 
915,833 


100.00 
60.83 
24.13 
15.04 
B Cc D 
1930 Population, 12,203 
517 $8,739,426 100.00 
298 5,673,851 64,92 
17 139 2,126,962 24.34 
ee 80 938,613 10.74 
Maywood, Ill., 1930 Population, 25,829 

A B Cc D 


A 
Highland Park, IIl., 
. 122 


97 


264 
206 


491 
264 


$8,347,729 100.00 

5,38",733 64.56 

44 144 1,993,466 23.88 

14 83 965,530 11,56 

Mount Vernon, IIL, 1930 Population, 12,375 
A B Cc D 


240 
210 


429 
321 


$6,772,241 
5,482,660 
19 83 1,084,505 15.28 
11 25 255,076 3.76 
Forest Park, Ull., 1930 Population, 14,555 
A B Cc D 
100.00 
71.32 


100.00 
80.65 


469 
341 


219 
187 


$7,246,014 
5,167,516 
22 84 1,106,674 15.27 
, 10 44 971,824 13.41 
Mattoon, IIL, 1930 Population, 14,631 
A B Cc D 


255 


216 


704 

544 

30 126 

9 34 

Redlands, Calif., 1930 
A B 


769 
621 
70 
48 


$8,375,460 

6,923,797 

1,216,142 14.52 

235,521 2.81 

Population, 14,177 
C D 


100.00 


independents 82.67 


255 
226 
20 


83.71 
8.97 
7.82 


8,896,271 
952,965 
778,586 


independents 


E F 
$3,480,572 $2,920,688 


2,573,966 
688,703 
217,903 


E 


$1,212,880 
767,420 
297,198 
148,262 


E 


$400,485 
262,924 
67,123 
70,438 


E 


$1,200,482 
890,299 
139,044 


$837,737 
646,821 
84,951 
106,325 


E 


$863,187 
593,876 
133,592 
135,719 


E 
$1,169,389 
845,495 
150,067 
173,827 


$799,518 
614,064 
74,416 
111,038 


E 


$1,364,527 
1,112,561 
206,665 
45,301 


E 
$10,627,822 100.00 $1,329,460 
1,077,877 
134,269 
117,314 


1,955,947 
804,983 
159,758 


F 
$681,801 
425,780 
175,282 
80,739 


Fr 
$347,343 
229,644 
66,262 
51,437 


F 
$806;424 
567,317 
128,383 
110,724 


Fr 
$627,839 
411,834 
145,954 
70,051 

F 


$1,138,524 
680,239 
333,335 
125,950 


F 
$389,694 
588,123 
181,931 
119,640 


F 
$536,331 
410,010 
88,344 
37,977 


-F 

$841,877 
646,931 
122,721 

72,225 


F 
$773,891 
615,121 
129,391 
29,469 


F 
1,016,806 


86,950 
153,471 


$1,257,227 | 


Patents for Oil 


; Shale Lands Made 


Mandatory in Bill 


Mining Laws Amended in 
Report to Serve as Guid-| 
ance for Interior Depart- 
ment in Fixing Claims 

[Continued from Page 1.] | 
|not applied for patent but who do claim! 


/oil shale lands shall have until Oct. 1,| 
1932, to record their claims in the proper | 





» |land office, by filing an affidavit show- 


ing that they have done annual labor | 
upon their claims during the period to} 
expire at noon on July 1, 19382. 
Time Limit Set 

| “Never before has an owner of any 
type of mining claim been required to 
| notify the United States of his claim be- 
fore filing application for patent. But| 
| it is deemed fair to the claimants of oil 
| shale lands and to the best interests of 
; tre Government that all claimants come 
|forward within a reasonable time and 
state whether they will assert their claim. | 
All who decide in the affirmative shall 
then either file an application for patent 
by July 1, 1932, or file an affidavit that 
they have performed the annual labor 
for the period expiring July 1, 1932. 

“The proposed changes also include 
a paragraph which it is believed will stop 
} entirely a certain line of controversy, 
| and notwithstanding its novelty, will ap- 
| ply only to these oil shale lands, and will 
not affect, in any manner whatsoever, 
any other mineral claims. This clause 
|permits the oil shale land claimant to 
| pay the $100 in money into the land of- 
| fice, instead of using it for work to be 
| done upon or for the benefit of the claim, | 
|and also permits this amount to apply | 
upon the patent work requirements. The 
good faith of every claimant is tested in 
exactly the same way as heretofore, i. e., 
his annual cost will be $100. Under 
|the existing law this was measured by 
the worth of labor done or improvements | 
made. He could do the work himself if 
he desired, or he could hire others to 
do, the work. 

“In any event the result was the basis | 
|}of measurement and the evaluation by 
|Government inspectors, who frequently 
used a different yardstick for value than 
|miners who did the work for those who 
|did not do their own work. He may still 
|do the work upon the ground, personally 
or by employe, but if he desires to en- 
tirely obviate the assessment work con- 
troversies in the future, he may pay the 
money into the land office, where it will 
go as all other money goes under the 
leasing law (for this statute is an 
amendment to the leasing law). His 
patent work requirements will be given 
the same credit as if he had done the 
work on the ground. 

Requirements Stated 

“The question of the necessity of doing 
}annual labor upon oil shale claims is 
| settled by requiring those who have not 
|applied for patent before July 1, 1923, 
}and who still desire to hold and maintain 
| theiy claims, to do their annual labor on 
or before July 1, 1932, at noon, with the 
|same requirement for the next ensuing 
year. 

“Then comes the date for final deci- 
sion. On or before July 1, 1934, every 
;claimant must apply for patent; other- 
wise, his new, as well as his old expen- 
ditures will be forever lost, and all title 
to the lands will automatically revert to 
the United States without further ac- 
tion on the part of the Government. 

Aid in Perfecting Titles 

“There is today a cloud upon about 
one-eighth of the present classified oil 
shale lands of the United States in three 
States (Wyoming, Colorado and Utah). 
There is no existing procedure to re- 
move that cloud. This bill provides a 
procedure which will work automatically 
as to all those persons who have already 
rested upon their rights for 10 years; 
will give them a little over a year to 
determine whether they desire to perfect 
their title, and then two years more to 
complete their patent work, and apply 
for a patent. All who fail and refuse 
to do so will automatically forfeit the 
rights heretofore initiated, after lapse 
of 12 to 14 years. 

“It must also be recognized that among 
those who have not yet applied for pat- 
ent are a certain number of claimants 
who have maintained their claims under 
|the laws of the United States and the 
| well-known rules and customs of mining 
| communities which do not require a 
| claimant to apply for patent at any time 
|unless he desires so to do. That is the 
present law. 

“A number of applications for patent 
j are still pending and _undisposed of. It 
jis considered by applicants that annual 
|} labor is not required upon such claims, 








Trust Company, Roanoke, given permission | 


capital | 


| corporation. 
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Change Proposed | 
In State Banking 
Laws of Nevada 


Examiner Suggests Author- 
ity to Refuse Certificates 
For New Banks Where 
Field is Adequately Served 


State of Nevada: 
Carson City, Feb. 6. 

The State Bank Examiner, E. J. Sea- 
born, in his biennial report recommends 
a number of changes in the banking laws 
of Nevada. 

Addressing himself to the subject of 
double liability of stockholders of banks, 
Mr. Seaborn recommended that “the Leg- 
islature be asked to take the initial step 
to amend the Constitution so as to except 
the incorporators of banks” from the pro- 
vision that incorpvurators of corporations 
shall not be liable for the debts of the 
Following that, he would 
require bank shareholders to file annual 
affidavits of their ability to meet y 


contingent liability. 
Power of Bank Examiners 
The bank examiner should be giv 
power, Mr. Seaborn reported, to exer- 
cise discretion in the matter of issuing 
certificates to new banks and should be 
given specific authority to refuse a cer- 


| tificate “when the field that would be 


banked and the proposed competition 
would endanger any similar institution 
then operating under State or Federal 
charter ;” or “when the personnel of the 
incorporators and proposed management 
is not satisfactory.” 

Extensions of credit to one borrower 
should be strictly limited as to total 
amount in relationship to the capital of 
the bank, and as to time, in Mr. Sea- 
born’s opinion. Dividends should be pro- 
hibited until a 20 per cent surplus has 
been accumulated, and the capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits account should 
be maintained at not less than 10 per 


}cent of the deposit liability, he recom- 


mends. 
Examination of Banks 

Examinations of banks should be con- 
ducted at least twice a year, Mr. Sea- 
born reports. Banks should be better 
enabled to levy assessments for the re- 
pair of impairment of capital, also. 

“The general subject of bank taxation 
should be considered,” Mr. Seaborn ree- 
ommends, “in an effort to devise some 
method which, without imposing any 
additional burden upon the banks, wiil: 
remove the present penalty upon ade- 
quate capital and surplus. In this con- 
nection it may be stated that those of 
our banks, the actual value of whose 
stock is approximately equal to their 
capital and surplus, are today very heav- 
ily taxed in comparison with other classes 
of property.” 


Compromise Plan Expected 
On Bonus for Veterans 


[Continued from Page 1.] fr’ 


ists for the purchase of food, clothes, 
tools or travel to find employment, busi- 
ness or other rehabilitation. The loans 
would be authorized by the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, the American 
Red Cross, Salvation Army or other or- 
aneraeen as the Secretary may desig- 
nate, 

The loans would be in sums of $100, 
$200, or $300 but not exceeding 50 per 
cent of the present value of the adjusted 
service certificate. The loans would bear 
3 per cent simple interest the first three 
years and 4 per cent thereafter. They 
would not apply to veterans now serving 
in the Army, Navy or in employ of the 
Federal, State or municipal governments 
or to any veteran gainfully and per- 
manently employed or receiving com- 
pensation from the Federal Government 
in the amount of $70 or'’more a month. 
?pnennentneuniningaa ta eae 


It is possible that for some technical 
reason, not affecting the validity of the 
claim, as a mining claim, patent.may be 
denied at a time and under circumstances 
which would put such claims under de- 
fault of annual labor under the terms of 
this bill. 

“Therefore, as to all such claims, and 
any others upon which patent may be ap- 
plied for before July 1, 1932, it is pro- 
vided that annual labor shall not be re- 
quired upon any claim included in an 
application for patent. But if any claim 
is the subject of a rejection of the ap- 
plication for patent, or cancellation of 
mineral entry allowed under application 
for patent, such claimant will be allowed 
one full year’s time in which to either do 
annual labor or pay the money in lieu 
thereof to the land office, while he is do- 
ing those things necessary to compete 
the qualifications for patent. This pro- 
vision expressly permits the, exercise of 
this right only when such rejection or 
cancellation is not based on invalidity of , 
claim. 

“The next section of the bill (section 
37A) gives an opportunity to the pur- 
chaser of a possessory title to an oil 
shale placer mining claim to establish 
his own bona fides where a charge has 
been made that one or more of the orig- 
inal locators did not have a substantial 
interest in the claim. 

Previous Act Cited 

The same remedy was given in the 
General Leasing Act of 1920, to claim- 
ants for leases who were not original 
locators and who had derived their claims 
from locators or their transferees. If 
an applicant for patent is in fact an 
innocent purchaser for a valuable con- 
sideration, and without knowledge or no- 
tice of any fraud or invalidity affecting 
the location of the claim, this shall be 
available to him as a complete defense 
as in other branches of the law concern- 
ing title to both real and personal 
property. 

“The closing sections of the bill (secs. 
87B and 37C) expressly provide that all 
claims upon which applications for pat- 
ent shall not have been filed on or be- 
fore July 1, 1934, shall be deemed aban- 
doned and forfeited to the United States 
without further action, proceeding or as- 
sertion of title by the United States, and 
nothing in this act shall be construed 
as applicable to any mining claims other 
than oil shale placer mining claims.” 


Preventing Forest Fires 


The National Forest Service and the 
California State Division of Forestry 
opened the 1931 fire campaign on J) i 
20. The State Division last year * 
ried a fire message to 50,000 school chil- 
dren and grown-ups in the San Joaquin 
Valley and Sierra region. (Department 
of Agriculture.) 

















Trade Conditions 
In Philadelphia 
Area Still Poor 


Present Rate of Production 
Lowest in Many Years, 
Report of Federal Reserve 
Bank Indicates 


Federal Finance 





[Continued from Page 1.) | 
sales in the aggregate have declined 
since the middle of last month, Orders 
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Further Opposition Expressed 
To Nomination ‘of Mr. Meyer 


Senate Committee to Conclude Hearing of Testimony on 


Reserve Board Appointee After Appearance 
Of One More Witness 


The subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, consid- 
ering the nomination of Eugene Meyer 
to the Federal Reserve Board, heard 
further opposition testimony, Feb. 6, but 
it was unable to conclude the hearings. 

Announcement was made by Senator 
Carey (Rep.), of Wyoming, Committee 
Chairman, after an executive session, 


on the books of the reporting factories | that one more witness would be called and 
also have decreased and are substantially | that the session scheduled for Feb. 7 


smaller than a year ago. 
operations have been curtailed further. 
Factory employment and pay rolls in 
this section were noticeably smaller in 
December than November. In compari- 
s0n with December, 1929, declines in 
employment amounted to 15 per cent 
in Pennsylvania, 26 per cent in Dela- 
ware, and 10 per cent in New Jersey; 
recessions in wage payments were 29 
per cent in Pennsylvania, 30 per cent 
ing Delaware, and 16 per cent in New 
Jehsey, Translated into actual figures, 


a that Pennsylvania factories | 


ployed about 146,000 fewer wage 
earners in December, 1930, than Decem- 
ber, 1929, and their monthly pay roll 
was $31,000,000 smaller; Delaware fac- 
tories employed 6,400 less workers with 
the pay roll reduced by $750,000; and 
New Jersey showed a drop of 36,000 wage 
earners and the pay roll was decreased 
by $7,000,000. For the year as a whole, 
the estimate shows that the monthly 
average of factory employment in the 
three States declined by about 130,000 


As a result,| would be the last open hearing. He said 


that the testimony in opposition to Mr. 
Meyer had brought out no further need 
for hearings and that Senator Brook- 
hart (Rep.), of Iowa, who has opposed 
confirmation, desired only to hear from 
a representative of the Department of 
Justice who had prosecuted certain in- 
dictments in connection with alleged vio- 
lation of farm loan statutes by Joint 
Stock Land Bank officers. 

Confirmation of Mr. Meyer again was 
opposed, Feb. 6, by Representative 
McFadden (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, be- 
i fore the subcommittee. The witness, who 
is chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House, offered 
three reasons why the action of the Sen- 
ate on the nomination should be adverse 
to the nominee, as follows: 


“Because of his intimate relationship 
with Wall Street as a_ stock broker, 
speculator and promoter; 


in the chemical and power industry both 





personally and through close family, 


wage earners and the average monthly| business and financial relationships. 


pay roll was about $26,000,000 smaller 
than in 1929. 


Decline In Working Time 


The decliné in working time has been} 


continuous since late 1929, except for 
brief halts in the Spring and Fall sea- 
sons. The index of employe-hours 
worked in Pennsylvania factories in De- 
cember stood at the lowest level in the 
last four years, being about one-third 
below the high peak of that period. The 
demand for workers by employers con- 
tinued downward, so that in December 
it reached the lowest level since the de- 
pression of 1921. 

The decline in productive activity dur- 

ing December was larger than usual and 
was relatively greater than in the coun- 
try as a whole, so that the rate of out- 
put remained the lowest in several years. 
Operations in early January showed fur- 
ther curtailment except for some gains 
in a few lines of manufacture. 
_ Activity in iron and_steel products 
was at an exceptionally low rate in De- 
cemher, but since then there has been 
.some indication of an upturn in response 
to advance orders for fabricated metal 
products. This is also true in some lines 
of the transportation equipment group. 
Prices continue to show weakness, al- 
though quotations for finished steel and 
steel scrap have advanced slightly since 
the middle of last month. 

N&ticeable decreases are reported in 
the output of textile products. Analysis 
of the latest returns show some im- 

rovement in business sentiment but they 
Pail to indicate any marked betterment 
either in the volume of demand or pro- 
duction. Textile prices have risen frac- 
tionally since Dec. 20, owing to advances 
in cotton and silk fibers and some of 
their products. Quotations for domestic 
and foreign wool fibers have declined, 
the situation in the Australian market 
being somewhat aggravated by the state 


‘of the exchange reductions are also noted | 


‘in the price of rayon fibers. 

With the exception of gains in con- 
fectionery, and meat packing and slaugh- 
tering, the food industry shows a re- 
duction in output, so that the adjusted 
index in December was the lowest in 
the last eight years. 
also occurred in the output of tobacco 
products. 


The output of leather and leather 
products has continued to decline sharply 
even after adjustment for seasonal va- 
‘Tiations is made; the index in December 
was at the lowest level since early 1925. 
Daily production of shoes declined dras- 
tically for the third successive month; 
in early January, however, there was 
some improvement in unfilled orders. 
The hide and skin market remains quiet, 
though several reports indicate that 
lately there have been some gains over 

‘ the past three months. Prices generally 
have declined further. 

The paper and printing industry re- 
ports a slight increase in the rate of 
operation. Building materials, on the 
other hand, show exceptionally large 
declines in output, so that the adjusted 
index in December was only about 50 
per,cent of the 1923-1925 average. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Feb. 6.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 

* tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 

_ Shown below: 





* 





Austria (schilling) .....4......6+ 14.0565 
Belgium (belga) ........ a ae 13.9615 
Bulgaria (lev) ........ TTC S, “7175 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........+ 2.9594 
Denmark (krone) ......,...005 + 26,7481 
England (pound) ......... ese» 486,0357 
Finland (markka) ......., » 404, ee 
France (franc) TO A oe 8.9204 
Germany (reichsmark) ......... 23.7842 
Greece (drachma) socccece 28084 
Hungary (pengo) ..........0... 17.4645 
BORIS EMOBN cose vnc nadcnnaccas . 5.2358 
Netherlands (guilder) ..,....... 40.1529 
Norway (krone) ........ erseee 26.7481 
Poland (zloty) ..... Conenene e+» 11,2114 
Portugal (escudo) ...........5. 4.4832 
Rumania (leu) ..... aweakn ans ad 5946 
~Spain (peseta) ......... eoeseee 10,1521 
Sweden (krona) ...... cosseecse 26.7783 
Switzerland (franc) cevoseess 19,3226 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ............ 1.7651 
_.Hong Kong (dollar) VO 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 29.3571 
China (Mexican dollar) ........ 21.0000 
China (Yuan dollar) ........ «+» 21,0416 
India (rupee) .....4... ante oes 35.9142 
BOGOR MPOR) ic oF vce eebed es + 49,3968 
Singapore (dollar) . 65.9375 
Canada (dollar) 99.9729 
Cuba (peso) ais 99.9593 
price (peso) een 45.8266 
‘gentina (peso, gold) ........ 69.3003 
Brazil (milreis) oe 8.6850 
Sees COND) nw. eee sercccnccns 12,0704 
‘Uruguay (peso) ..... iivdewaee e. 67,2816 
Colombia (peso) ....seeeeeevers 96.5700 
° Man eiWee Eiri ve cece weil’ 26.5000 


Unusual declines | 





“Because of his elose affiliation with 
Paul M. Warburg, Kuhn, Loeb and Co., 
Lazard Freres and J. P. Morgan and Co.” 

These reasons, Mr. McFadden: said, 
summed up the basic objections he had, 
adding that their far-reaching influences 
could be traced easily. He said the Com- 
mittee ought to know more “about Mr. 
Meyers’ big business connections” and 
“where they lead to” than has been 
brought out in the hearings. 

Resignation of Mr. Platt Discussed 

The House member regarded it as 
“significant” that the Committee had not 
called Edmund Platt, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
who resigned from the Board and to 
whose place Mr. Meyer has been se- 
lected. 

Mr. McFadden had charged originally 
that Mr. Platt’s resignation was “ar- 
ranged” by Mr. Meyer so that he, the 
nominee, could be appointed inasmuch as 
the law prohibited appointment of more 
than one member from a particular dis- 
trict. The witness said that Mr. Platt, 
now a vice president of the Marine Mid- 





land Corporation, of Buffalo, could tell | 
all about it, at which Senator Carey 


(Rep.), of Wyoming, chairman, inter- 
rupted, : 

“You will recall,” he said to the wit- 
ness, “that I talked with you in the 
House cloak room prior to opening of 
the hearings and that I asked you whom 
to call. You gave me several names, but 
you did not give me Mr. Pilatt’s name. 
I telegraphed the others whom you men- 
tioned.” 

After Mr. McFadden had concluded, 
Mr. Meyer took the stand to say that 
he never had had any business relations 
with Paul M. Warburg as Mr. McFadden 
had said in his testimony, that he was 
not active in Wall Street, and that he 
had held no bank stock of any kind since 
entering the Federal service first 13 
years ago. 

Mr. Meyer’s attention was called by 
Mr. McFadden to an article he had writ- 
; ten in 1909 in which he defended short 
| selling on the stock exchange, Mr. 
Meyer replied that he wanted to say 
frankly he had changed his mind about 
some of the matters discussed in that 
article which he described as having been 
written when “I was thinking along 
more academic lines than now.” 

Unrestricted short selling was not fa- 





Revenue Receipts 





The Six Months Ended Dec. 
Made Public Feb. 6 by the 





“Because of his dominating position | 
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} vored by the nominee, he said, but he ex- 
plained that he did not know exactly how 
to correct the evils which he saw in it. 
He suggested publication of the totals by 
the exchange as one means that.might 
check it. At least, he said, such a course 
would disclose what the operations are. 

Mr. Meyer told the Committee in con- 
clusion that he could see no necessity for 
going over the matters Mr. McFadden | 
had presented because “all of it has been 
heard by this Committee before,” and 
he declared he had replied to all of it 
that concerned him or his fitness to be 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board. 


Omaha Credit Bank 
Has Record Year 


President of Institution Re-| 
views Extension of Funds | 
To Farm Agencies 


“ 


The Federal Intermediate Credit Bank | 
of Omaha shared in the general in-| 
creased use of intermediate credit 
throughout the United States and the 
| business done by the bank of Omaha last 
year was the largest since its organiza- 
tion, according to a statement made in 
Washington by its president, D. P. 
Hogan, who has been here several days 
conferring with the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. . 

“While the bank made loans of $1,- 
191,996 to cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations in its district—Iowa, Nebraska, 
Wyoming and South Dakota—engaged 
in the handling of grain during 1930, 
the principal use made of the bank was 
through agricultural credit coroprations 
and livestock loan companies, which dis- 
counted notes of individual farmers 
with it,” said Mr. Hogan. 

“There was handled during the year 
the notes of 4,046 individual farmers or 
stockmen, resulting in the bank’s redis- 
counting an aggregate of $5,221,364 in 
new loans and also handling renewals 


|applied for authority 





amounting to $5,732,390. 

“Natural liquidation from sale of live- 
stock and crops finished and ready for 
market was very satisfactory to the 
bank during 1930 also and the year 
|ended with the bank carrying $5,454,448 
of loans on breeding herds and feeder 
j}and dairy cattle, $1,425,245 on sheep, 
$54,908 on miscellaneous proved and 
$103,380 on stored grains in addition to 
$617,827 of loans on warehoused grain 
to cooperative marketing associations. 

“These figures reflect an increase in 
discounts outstanding at the close of 
1930 over the close of the preceding year 
of over $1,250,000. 

“The credit offered by the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks is essentially 
self-liquidating from the proceeds of 
crops and livestock,” continued Mr. Ho- 
gan. “The period of the loan coincides 
with the farm or marketing operations 
for which the money. is borrowed, usually 
6 or 12 months. 

“During the greater part of the past 
year the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of Omaha charged interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum. This was 
the rate to the farmers’ cooperative mar- 
keting associations as well as to the local 
|lending institutions which discounted or 
borrowed on farmers’ notes. These local 
|institutions could not charge the bor- 
rower more than 6% per cent if the 
loans were for livestock purposes nor 
more than 6 per cent if for general agri- 
cultural purposes. 

“We look forward to continued in- 
creased use being made of the services 
which the bank is capable of rendering 
‘during the year 1931.” 








From Stamp Taxes 


Comparative Statement of Federal Income From Such Sources 


31, 1929 and Dec. 31, 1930, 


Internal Revenue Bureau, 


Department of the Treasury 


Bonds of indebtedness, capital 
stock issues, etc. 











Capital stock sales 
or transfers 











| 
| 





1930 1929 1930 
$11,908.21 $1,123.38 One has 
7.094,92 cia Scheie saee 
4,382.24 369,22 $120.00 
768,126.86 234,877.22 153,358.84 
58,069.28 7,834.08 3,688.38 
14,980.68 65,267.83 27,958.56 
95,737.73 7,962.04 21,826.16 
14,245.08 NA, 3,766.28 
17,125.17 1,144.10 3,168.24 
24,944.17 1,712.98 388.34 
10,484.93 eee ere 
483,770.03 1,461,051.01 672,165.10 
29,917.90 361.70 271.84 
35,554.48 393.24 55.00 
44,439.28 eye Se o0:sgan seu’ 
29,871.09 4,942.04 3,141.28 
44,264.82 2,304.94 611.10 
8,499.91 269.50 212.00 
67,043.54 24,237.86 12,228.08 | 
223'888.02 481,646.34 155,989.48 
132,362.11 139,198.69 36,595.27 
104,874.10 9,498.81 4,926.27 
13,678.59 569.12 90.00 
53,009.31 27,720.70 19,490.32 
11,648.98 stepaast Oe : 
9,487.31 3,135.93 968.03 
19,974.69 beanie ss ean 
1,140.04 73.67 12.76 
446,763.89 8,240.02 8,762.41 
1,961.76 95,30 1,047.90 
5,105,296.11  23,127,522.80 11,781,176.21. 
6,368.41 2,576.41 886.21 
1,318.29 5 5 <b star cerleet 
308,616.26 58,473.17 19,355.16 
25,313.81 161.00 97.74 
26,987.13 170,00 120.00 
368,493.58 348,928.11 195,010.82 
12,482.30 14,740.02 7,348.12 
5,365.99 Neots Paras tots 
2,026.12 5 Aa 
23,306.61 sake Gace 
50,340.66 3,037.76 11,02 
9,693.90 669.42 292.80 
1,458.19 394.60  Widitnsaae 
12,207.30 3,764.16 2,538.40 
87,557.81 21,530.15 56,881.82 
19,835.54 5,568.58 3,258.91 
49,747.35 1,192.54 252.56 
3,712.88 rae oe, 
1,195.25 





1929 
ARIBBOMR: ds eccccseescces eon $21,662.18 
Arizona Ceawecececopne pas 18,768.54 
BERODGES - 0 si. o.00'9 0. poereaee 7,876.28 
CMMEOPOIR . esc ccccscseces e 612,668.74 
Colorado ...... gbuagietec eee 39,967.31 
Conmiectiout ...ccosescees oe 75,215.34 
SED cUiwecscccrecvenes 56,565.04 
Florida ... 28,921.30 
Georgia 20,472.89 
Hawaii . 22,414.31 
Idaho : 14,231.47 
OT ee ° 803,316.41 
Ng LON oc a ses Tee 31,512.96 
SNOT. 5 kdauaeeadees ecccses 22,383.01 
MORSES once Cocccces eee 16,901.59 
SS PO Bee eee ees 24,575.14 
EUBIORE civ nvcsiccevctees 36,331.53 
SETS hs sealevagene ercccee 6,590.47 
NE TETAS 104,981.28 
Massachusetts ..... petaeste 417,251.42 
Michigan ehiviecda 180,490.72 
Minnesota ..... Cesena verions 102,289.47 
MisGingippl ..osccccce ake 4,790.79 
ROGUE © oo iciads eceveeNebe 75,172.67 
Montane ..cscvrpecs eent.eed 17,051.19 
Nebraska ....... "Aaa arcaia anake 40,336.20 
SR or la seas eeceenae 28,820.56 
New Hampshire ........... 14,789.46 
New Jersey ..... eocecosece 193,581.97 
New Mexico ......... essere 2,593.29 
New York Siateteetesen CALI 
North Carolina .........+: ‘ 16,849.29 
! North Dakota ........ ‘puiine 4,362.23 
PMDAD. 55's 9: isie vas edesve oanue 387,435.63 
SPUEEOUOR cis aposmcnadsess 13,867.98 
Oregon fo 43,433.28 
Pennsylvania .. 310,928.81 
Rhode Island “> 6,998.00 
South Carolina .........665 4,045.62 
South Dakota ..... bsedeeis 2,567.84 
Tennessee ........ bene Ue 23,016.52 
DR 64 vdakintee oe rccepce 50,808.23 
Seow 54:4 bbdak been ercececes 17,939.70 
Vermont ....... aspeakaneee 2,861.78 
MAUMURAR peach oh cee Ven anene 13,839.19 
Washingtont ..... gcnkiedere 176,054.71 
Woes Virginia ....cerccers . $4,201.24 
CT xc. «aun a sekna 81,404.46 
ORR ASPs oe 3,651.95 
Philippine Islands ..... is Paes 1,437.00 
Total ve eees  $11,459,769,11 


*Including District of Columbia. 





Fiscal year 
1929 

Bonds of indebtedness, capital 

| stock issues, ete, . $17,868,372.17 





Capital stock sales or trans- 
eee 

Sales of produce (future 
Ree a3 8,333 ,427.14 
PIOVING BOPAE. o... 50.00.0005 5,375,804.20 
Teeth -nirirs seeveseeeess $64,173,530.84 





$8,885,572.61  $26,067,758.44 $13,197,061.41 


tIncluding Alaska. 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS, INCLUDING PLAYING CARDS 


6 mos. ended 
Dec. 31, 1929 


Fiscal year 
1930 


6 mos, ended 
Dec. 31, 1930 


$22,611,274.96 $11,459,769.11 
46,698,226.86 


$8,885,572.61 


26,067,758.44 13,197,061.41 


3,599,875.58 2,200,272.46 1,118,650.16 
4,819,292.50 2,336,313.70 2,306,562.90 
$77,728,669.90 $42,064,113.71 $25,507,847.08 





|equipment has been or will 


|; trustee to the applicant u: 


New York Road 
Permitted to Sell 
Equipment Notes 


Central Line Authorized by 
I. C. C. to Assume Liabil- 
ity for $9,300,000 in 
Trust Certificates 








The New York Central Railroad has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to assume obliga- 
tion and liability of $7,020,000 of 4% 
per cent equipment trust certificates, to 
be issued by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, trustee, to be used 
in the partial payment. for rolling stock 


to cost a total of $9,367,750, it was an-| 
nounced Feb. 6 by detailed report and| 


order in Finance Docket No. 8650. 
_The equipment to be purchased is 35 
oil-battery electric switching locomotives 
- io each, and 42 electric freight 
ocomotives at $122,500 each, a 
$9,367,750. mre 
‘ _Report Of Commission 

Omitting the list of equipment given 
above, the full text of the Commission's 
revort follows: 


The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany, a common carrier by railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce,. has duly 
under section 20a 


of the Interstate Commerce Act to as-| + 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
Saturday, average 1923-5—100) 


= py eeectien and liabilit 
of not exceeding $7,020,000 yew 
York Central Railroad sipiininaes out 
of 1930 4% per cent equipment-trust 
gold certificates. 
granting of the a 
presented to us. * 

Upon request of the applicant this 
be acquired 
endors and delivered to the 


y in respect 


pplication has _ been 
aS 


by the v 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York, | 


trustee, pursuant to the provisions of an 
agreement dated May 15, 1930, creat- 
ing the New York Central equipment 
trust of 1930, and has been leased by the 
ider a leas 
dated Aug. 12, 1930, for a on oo 
mencing on the date of the lease and 
$15,000,000 of equipment-trust certifi- 
cates, of which $3,945,000 has been is- 
sued. The applicant was auth 
our order of May 27, 1930, in New York 
Central R. Co.’ Equipment Trust, 162 
I. C. C. 694, to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of ‘that amount of 
certificates, 
Provisions of Agreemen 

Under the agreement co is 
made for the issue by the t 
equipment trust certificates i - 
nomination of $1,000, payable to de 
and registrable as to principal, evidenc- 


ing shares in the equipment trust, and | 
the right of the holder to dividends at | 


the rate of 4% per cent per annum, pay- 
able semiannually on May 15 and. Nov. 
15, and maturing in amounts of one- 
fifteenth of the authorized issue on May 
15 in each of the years 1931 to 1945, 
inclusive. 

Upon delivery of the equipment to the 
trustee and the ‘execution of the lease 
thereof, the trustee will issue certificates 
to a prineipal amount not exceeding 75 
per cent of the cost. of the equipment 
delivered, or the trustee may, upon de- 
posit by the vendors with it, or to its 
credit in certain depositaries, of cash 
im amounts of not less than $100,000, 
issue and deliver to them trust certifi- 
cates for the full amount deposited. 
From the funds thus deposited the trus- 
tee will pay to the vendors, or upon 
their order, not exceeding 75 per cent 
of the cost of the equipment delivered 
to it. That part of the cost of the trust 
equipment not provided for by the issue 
of certificates bk be paid from the ad- 
vance rents payable by the appli - 
ee Me Senet of the lease. ae 

y the terms of the lease, the li- 
cant will pay to the lessor in vonpact 
of the equipment included therein (a) all 
necessary expenses of the trust and 
lease, (b) all taxes, assessments, or 
other governmental charges assessed or 
levied upon the property or income of the 
trust, (c) the dividend warrants and the 
principal of the certificates when they 
become due and payable, and (d) as ad- 
vance rent amounts necessary to defray 
the cost of the equipment not provided 
for by the proceeds of the certificates. 
After the applicant shall have performed 
all its obligations under the lease and 
trust agreement, title to the equipment 
will be transferred to it by the trustees. 

Bids for the proposed certificates were 
solicited from 62 financial houses, and 
8 bids, representing 23 bidders, were re- 
ceived. The highest bid, 102.06 per cent 
of par and accrued dividends, was sub- 
mitted jointly by the Chase Securities 
Corporation, Freeman & Company, and 
Harris, Forbes & Company, and, sub- 
ject to our approval, has been accepted. 
On that basis the average annual cost 
to the applicant will be approximately 
4.17 per cent. 

We find that the proposed assumption 
of obligation and liability by the New 
York Central Railroad Company as 
aforesaid (a) is for a lawful object 
within its corporate purposes, and com- 
patible with the public interest, which 
is necessary and appropriate for and 
consistent with the proper performance 
by it of service to the public as a com- 
mon carrier, and which will not impair 
its ability to perform that service, and 
(b) is reasonably necessary and appro- 
priate for such purpose. 


Statement 


Feb, 4 
Made Public Feb. 6 





Receipts 
Customs receipts ......... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax oseesscsesees 
Miscellaneous internal 
POVONUG bide. iecrece 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 


$941,033.35 
1,793,255.55 


1,467,450.83 
516,996.49 

Total ordinary receipts $4,718,736.22 
Public debt receipts 30,196,580.00 
Balance previous day 154,212,370.50 


“Expenditures 
General expenditures .... $10,303,950.97 


189,127,686.72 


Interest on public debt 382,701.72 
Refunds of receipts ...... 239,869.47 
Panama Canal ............ 3,721.02 
Operations in special ac- 

counts WiMNE Ween a's 0 ees 579,727.01 
Adjusted service certificate 

SOND iis sncaedins anna $2,751.88 
Civil service retirement 

Sand: . .cccchiiikcecwa we 251,332.27 
Investment of trust funds 


749,129.30 


Total ordinary expendi- 


CFOS ‘yateebasss0ces $12,593,183.64 
Other public debt expendi- 
My on Oke 86,908.25 
Balance today ........6...+. 176,447,594,83 
Total srseeseeeseees s+ $189,127,686.72 


Business Conditions 
Decrease in Debits of Banks _ 
From Previous Week Shown 


No objection to the| 


orized by| 


Trustees of | 


For.the week ended Jan. 31, 1931, bank 
debits showed declines from the preced- 
ing week and ‘the corresponding period 
in 1930. Total loans and discounts of 
Federal reserve member banks declined 
slightly from the week previous and 
| were also under the figures for the same 
week last year, according to the weekly 
summary of domestic business condi- 
tions issued by the Department of Com- 
merce Feb. 6, which follows in full text: 

Domestic Business Conditions 


for call money showed no change from 
the week previous. Both rates, however, 
were materially lower than a year ago. 
Prices of representative stocks rose from 
the week previous but were materially 
under the same week in 1930. Bond 
prices declined fractionally during the 
week, but were above the average price 
|for the corresponding week last year. 
The ratio of total Federal reserves to de- 
| posit and Federal reserve note liabilities 
combined rose during the week and was 
|above the same week in 1930. Business 
failures as reported by R. G. Dun & 
Company continued to decline in num- 
| ber from the week previous, but were in 


(Weeks ended 








* Revised. 
| computed normal taken as 100. 


previous to the death of the decedent 
since, after investigation by field exam- 
iners and conferences held in the Bu- 
reau, it is determined that such property 
was included in the value of the estate 
of the prior decedent and subjected to 
an estate tax under the provisions of a 
prior Revenue Act. Section 303(a) (2), 
Revenue Act of 1926; Articles 41, 42 and 
43, Regulations 70; Rodenbough v. 
United States (25 Fed. (2d) 18). 


Estate of Harry F. Stern 

Estate of Harry F. Stern, Julius Long 
Stern et al., executors, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. An overassessment of estate tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $20,057. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Estate of Herman Hersh 

Estate of Herman Hersh, Louis F. 
Hersh, executor, Elizabeth, N. J. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $90,645.06. ‘ 

Of the overassessment $90,488.12 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of section 301(b), Reve- 
nue Act of 1926, representing the amount 
of State inheritance taxes paid subse- 
quent to the filing of the Federal estate 
tax return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $156.94 is due to the re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defi- 
ciency in tax. The determination of an 
overassessment results in the elimina- 
tion of the interest. 

Estate of C. W. Leffingwell 

Estate of Charles Wesley Leffingweil, 
Charles Warring Leffingwell, executor, 
Arcadia, Calif. An overassessment of 


determined in the amount of $55,064.13. 
_ The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
| sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
| 1926, representing the amount of State 





| filing of the Federal estate tax return. 


| Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
Estate of F. M. Robinson 


Estate of F. M. Robinson, Laura A. 
Robinson, executrix, Atlanta, Ga, An 
overassessment of income tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
' 1919, $190,150.27, 

The overassessment is made pursuant 
to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the 
instant case for the above year, Docket 
No. 18981. 

Estate of D. H. Walton 

Estate of David Henry Walton, Mary 
A. Walton, administratrix, Boston, Mass. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $57,243.55. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal ‘estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Bessemer Coal & Coke Co. 

Bessemer Coal & Coke Company, Pitts- 
jburgh, Pa. An overassesment. of income 
jand profits taxes and interest in favor of 





1918, $27,058.11. 
Of the overassessment $2,662.59 re- 


Interest rates for time money and also | 


estate tax in favor of the taxpayer is | 


| inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the | 


i rmined as follows: | r f 
he emeres  o | it is determined that such income accrued 








| 
' 





+Relative to weekly average, 1927-1929, per week shown. 


Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


| 


| 
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Business Index by Department of Commerce Reveals De- 
cline in Loans and Discounts of Reserve Member 
Banks; Interest Rates Unchanged 





greater number than during the same 
week last year. 

Wholesale prices, as measured by the 
composite index, showed a fractional de- 
cline from the preceding week, reaching 
the lowest point in the present decline. 
The prices of agricultural products de- 
clined, but the nonagricultural price level 
was the same as reported for the week 
previous. Both were materially under 
last year. The price of wheat at Kansas 
City declined slightly, as did cotton mid- 
dling at New York. The iron and steel 
composite price remained at the same 
level as for the past two weeks, but 
was under the figure reported for the 
same week in 1930. 

For the week % 
creases over the Preceding period oc- 
curred in lumber production, petroleum 
production, steel ingot production, and 
wheat receipts. Declines from the week 
previous were reported for bituminous 
coal production, value of building con- 
tracts in 37 States, cattle receipts, cot- 
ton receipts, freight car loadings and 
hog rec@ipts. The New York Times com- 
posite business index increased fraction- 
ally from the week previous, while the 
Business Week index declined. 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Feb. Jan. Jan. Feb. Jan. Jan. 
31 24 17 1 25 18 2 26 19 
General business: 1931 1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 
tComposite Index—N. Y. Times ..... 78.3 *78.2 *97.4 *96.6 °94.5 *106.4 *105.7 *106.2 | 
|. te ite Index—Business 
a. $6 - ~ owned osewee 78.8 *80.0 94.1 95.7 *96.2 108.6 108.9 110.7 
Production: 
Bituminous coal production ... «..-. 90.9 94.3 119.3 120.1 109.5 119.8 120.8 119.9 
Building contracts, 37 States ees 
| (daily average) ...... sweey 'e 498 65.4 59.6 59.5 88.2 96.4 110.6 109.6 
| Cattle receipts .........5eeeee+ seers 74.4 78.2 75.3 76.3 83.5 69.9 67.7 89.2 
| Cotton receipts ...... 49.2 88.8 63.1 71.9 764 96.5 98.1 90.8 
| Freight car loadings 74.6 75.7 93.8 90.0 884 98.8 96.6 97.2 
| Hog receipts .......... 120.2 120.8 125.1 125.9 98.1 95.8 .111.6 130.7 
+Lumber production 58.8 56.8 75.1 68.2 79.0 89.4 99.5 100.1 
Petroleum production (daily av- 
| ar 5 Gaeween ae 101.3 100.5 124.6 125.6 127.8 128.7 127.8 126.9 
Steel ingots production .....-++ s+++> 60.5 59.2 100.0 97.4 90.8 113.2 ‘111.8 110.5 
Wheat receipts ...0.... c+eee+ eee 85.7 81.9 42.7 40.5 51.9 82.6 71.9 52.9 
Wholesale prices (Fisher’s index 
(1926—100) ): 

All commodities (120) .. 77.2 77.6 77.9 93.3 93.7 93.2 97.7 97.8 97.4 
Agricultural products (30) 70.0 71.7 72.8 99.9 100.4 98.6 100.3 99.7 97.2 
Nonagricultural prod. (90) 79.0 79.0 79.1 90.9 91.3 91.5 96.4 97.1 98.0 

Copper, electrolytic ....-+---+ +++: 71.0 71.0 129.0 129.0 129.0 123.9 121.7 120.3 

Cotton middling, New York 38.6 39.0 37.5 60.3 63.6 64.3 73.9 73.9 75.0 

Iron and steel composite .. 76.6 76.6 76.6 85.1 85.4 86.0 87.6 87.6 87.5 

| Wheat No. 2 red, Kansas City ..... 53.5 55.0 88.4 91.5 91.5 90.7 92.2 88.4 
| Financial: ‘ 
Bank debits outside New York 
OHS: anno ap teceer see .. 91.4 100.1 101.2 109.8 123.7 125.1 128.5 137.7 141.3 
Bank loans and discounts ..... 126.0 126.7 127.4 133.4 133.5 134.7 129.1 128.5 129.3 
Bond prices ‘ 7.5 107.9 7.4 104.7 104.7 105.1 107.0 107.38 107.3 
Business failures 2.2 9 33.9 158.2 156.8 132.9 128.0 143.2 
Federal reserve ratio . 101.0 98.4 97.3 89.5 89.4 86.5 
Interest rates: 
Call money .. 109.1 109.1 109.1 160.6 145.5 4 169.7 
Time money coe 114.3 108.6 108.6 177.1 177.1 177.1 
Money in circulation 93.7 94.4 95.3 96.0 963 97.2 
| Stock prices .......--se-serees 222.7 215.6 213.0 252.6 245.8 240.0 


tRelative to a 





sults from an elimination from the gross 
income and an increase to the invested 
capital as computed in a prior audit rep- 


resenting the amount of certain income 
|that accrued during the taxable year 


1917 since, after a field investigation and 
conferences held in the Bureau, it is de- 
termined that such income was included 
in the taxable income which formed the 
basis for the determination of the tax 
liability for the year 1917 and that it was 
erroneously included in the taxable in- 
come for the year 1918. Section 233(a), 
Revenue Act of 1918; articles 22, 23, 52, 
and 541, Regulations 45. 

The balance of the overassessment, in 
the amount of $4,395.52 is due to the re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defi- 


; ciency in tax, since the determination of 


an overassessment causes a proportion- 
ate reduction of the interest. 


Estate of Anna H. Stone 


Estate of Anna H. Stone, Albert Stone | 


Jr., executor, Boston, Mass. An over- 
assessment of estate tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined in the amount of 
$93,402.55. 

The overassesment is caused by the al- 


lowance of a credit under the provisions | 


of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, 


representing the amount of State inherit- | 


ance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
of the Federal estate tax return. Article 
9(a), Regulations 70. 

Weld-Neville Cotton Co. 


Weld-Neville Cotton Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex. Overassessments of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer 
are determined as follows: 1917, $37,- 
333.32; fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, 
$3,813.39; fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, 
$5,748.83. 

The overassessment amounting to $37,- 
333.32 for the year 1917 is caused by an 
apportionment of the profits taxes to the 
above taxpayer, and the taxpayers com- 


with the agreement entered into by such 
taxpayers. 

The overassessments for 
years 1919 and 1920 amounting to 
$9,562.22 result from the allowance of 
additional deductions for depreciation for 
such years. A field examination of the 
taxpayer’s books of accounts and records 
disclosed that the amounts claimed in the 
tax returns filed were inadequate and 
less than the reasonable allowances 
authorized by section 234(a) (7), Reve- 
nue Act of 1918, and the regulations 
promulgated thereunder. 


Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co. 


The Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio. Overassessments of income 
tax in favor of the taxpayer are deter- 
mined as follows: Fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1924, $13,557.43; Sept. 30, 1925, 
$15,353.75; Sept. 30, 1926, $22,950.83; 
Sept. 30, 1927, $18,246.07; Sept. 30, 1928, 
$11,871.71. 

Of the overassessments the amount of 
$66,913.30 results from the exclusion of 
portions of the profits derived by the tax- 
payer from & certain joint venture since 
after extensive field investigations and 
conferences held in the Bureau it is de- 
termined that the profits reported in the 
tax returns were erronously overstated. 
Sections 213(a) and 238(a), Rewenue 
Acts of 1924 and 1926, 22(a) Revenue 
Act of 1928, and the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder. 

The amount of $10,672.41 is caused by 


the elimination from the taxable income | 


for the year 1924 of: a certain amount 
which was erroneously reported in the 
tax return since, after a field investiga- 
tion and conferences held in the Bureau, 


during the year 1922 and was included in 


d Jan. 24, 1981, in-| 


the fiscal | 
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Plan to Restrict 
Trading on Stock 
Market Favored 


Boston Financier Asserts at 
House Hearing That Brok- 
erage License Acts Should 
Be More Strict 


A subcommittee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee Feb. 6 heard A. S. 
Brown Jr.,.of Boston, Mass., president 
of Browns Letters, Inc., Construction 
Reports, recommend measures designed 
to more effectively regulate the activi- 
ties of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Among the recommendations were the 
following: 

(1) Prevention of brokers from lend- 
ing customers’ stocks held ‘as security. 

(2) Change the present Federal tax 
law to cover the practice of “selling 
against the box.” 

(3) Place a tax of 50 per cent on 
profits from short sales. : 

(4) Enactment of more strict brokers’ 
license laws. , 

Mr. Brown was the first witness to 
appear before the subcommittee consid- 
ering the Heflin bill (S. 5381) declaring 
it to be unlawful to trade on margins 
on the exchange, and limiting the in- 
terest rate on call money used for trad- 
ing purposes to 8 per cent. 

If legislation is enacted more effec- 
tively. to regulate the exchange, Mr. 
Brown said, “cycles of business will never 
again be so great and periods of unem- 
ployment and depression will never again 
be so intense.” 


Lending of Securities 


With reference to the first recommen- 
dation, to present brokers from lending 
securities of customers, Mr. Brown de- 
clared that it is a privilege not ac- 
corded to banks. He said that it is a 
practice for brokers to lend securities, 
placed in their hands by customers, to 
other brokers to be used in beating down 
prices to the owner’s detriment. 

Explaining his second recommenda- 
tion, Mr. Brown said that under the pres- 
ent law, a speculator may own outright, 


|for example, 1,000 shares of stocks pur- 
|chased many years ago at $20, which 


are now selling at $100. If he sells these 
shares on the market at $100, and later 
buys them back at $90 he is only re- 
quired by law to’pay a tax on the $10 
per share profit made in the final deal, 
and not on the $80 profit which he made 
on the original trade. 


Real Estate Profits 
On the other hand, Senator Caraway 


| (Dem.), of Arkansas, pointed out, in a 


similar transaction in real estate, tax 
is paid on the entire original profit, since 
the transaction is complete when the 
land is sold for the first time and title 
surendered, 

Drawing a comparison, Senator Cara- 
way said that if, under the stock ex- 
change law, a land owner sold the land 
at considerable profit, failed to move .off 
the land and later bought it back at 
less than he sold it for, he would be 
required to pay tax only on the final 
profit. 

The third recommendation, Mr. Brown 
said, would do much to curb the greatest 
evil arising from the exchange, unlimited 
short selling. 

With reference to the last recommen- 
dation, Mr. Brown said that States 
should make as part of a broker’s license, 
an agreement on the part of the broker 
not to compel the client to agree that 
the broker may lend the client’s security, 
as previously recommended, ‘ 

At the present time, he said, the agree- 
ment is incorporated in the original 
agreement with the client. Mr. Brown 
contended that if such an agreement is 
made with the client, that it should be 


| separate and distinct so that the client 


would know what he is signing. 
enn ennnriieeninactienpiacimdatipinm i ne 


the taxable income which formed the 
basis for an assessment of a deficiency in 
tax for that year. Sections 213(a} and 
233(a), Revenue Act of 1924; articles 22, 
50, 112, and 541, Regulations 65. 

The balance of the overassessments in 
the amount of $4,391.08 is due to the al- 
lowance of additional deductions for de- 
preciation since, after a field examina- 
tion of the taxpayer’s books of accounts 
and records, it is determined that the de- 
ductions claimed in the tax returns are 
inadequate and less than the reasonable 
allowances authorized by sections. 234(a) 
(7), Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926, and 
(23)k, Revenue Act of 1928, and the 
regulations promulgated thereunder, 
Appeal of Even Realty Company, 1 B. 
T. A. 355. 


The Churngold Corp. 

The Churngold Corporation, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. An overassessment of in- 
come and profits taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: Apr. 
26, 1920, to Dec. 31, 1920, $82,382.93. 

The overassessment is caused by the 


prising an effilinted @roup, in accordance elimination of portions of the incomes 


of certain subsidiary corporations in- 
cluded in the consolidated return filed 
and the assessment of taxes against such 
subsidiary corporations separately, since 
it is determined that they were not af- 
filiated with the taxpayer corporation 
during parts of the taxable period in- 
volved within the purview of Section 


| 240, Revenue Act of 1918 by reason of 


the fact that substantially all of their 
capital stock was not owned, or con- 
trolled by the taxpayer or by the same 
interests which owned or controlled the 
capital stock of the taxpayer. Articles 
633, as amended by T. D. 4100 (C.B 
VI-2, 254) and 634, as amended by T. D. 
4022 (C.B, VI-1, 258), Regulations 45. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE is 
Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Ine. 





PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the Regular Quarterly Divi- 
dend of sixty-seven cents (§.67) per 
share on the Preferred stock of Crown 
Cork & Seal Company, Inc., payable on 
March 16th, 1931, to the stockholders 
of record as of the elose of business 
February 28th, 1931, . 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the Regular Quarterly Divi- 
dend of sixty cents ($.60) per share on 
the Common stock of Crown Cork 
Seal Company, Inc., payable 6n March 
18th, 1981, to the stockholders of record 
as of the close of business February 
28th, 1931, 


The transfer books 


J. J. NAGLE, Secretary 
February 5th, 1931. 


will not be closed, 
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Evaluating Training Received 
by High School Students + - 


Survey Made by California Commission Said 
to Indicate That Many Graduates Are Not 
Prepared to Enter Business World 


; 


By STUART R. WARD 


Executive Secretary, Commission for Study of Educational Problems, State of 
California 


school system must be judged by 

its- human product. Millions of 
dollars having been spent in securing 
highly trained teachers, fine buildings 
and expensive equipment, parents, em- 
ployers and universities quite properly 
demand that the product, that is, the 
graduate, shall in one way or another 
justify his cost. 


T= SUCCESS or failure of any 


v. 


For this reason, it is significant that 
doubt as: to the effectiveness of our 
modern schools is today being ex- 
pressed in conversation, in magazine 
articles, in the press, and among edu- 
cators themselves. In returns from a 
postal inquiry made by the California 
Lay Commission.on Educational Re- 
forms as to what are this Stafe’s out- 
standing school. problems, numbers -of 
citizens raised the same question. 


How well does the present high 
school product measure up to the needs 
of business and industry? 


Having in mind criticisms of the 
school product, the Commission ar- 
ranged to have a series of individual 
conferences with a number of persons 
who are daily called upon to appraise 
young people critically, that is, the em- 
ployment managers of business firms, 
whose duty -it is to accept or reject 
high school graduates who apply for 
positions. 

In these interviews the following 
types of employers were represented: 
Department stores, city newspapers, 
oil and packing industries, title insur- 
ance firms, gas and electric corpora- 
tions, automobile clubs, the State Civil 
Service Department, and others. 


One of the two principal questions 
asked each person was, in effect, “How 
well does the high school graduate 
meet your requirements?” Typical an- 
swers were: 


He lacks proficiency in fundamentals. 


He lacks in accuracy, in precision, in 
the use of “tools” of. learning, namely, 
spelling, simple arithmetic, punctua- 
tion, sentence and paragraph structure 
and penmanship. 


On the other hand, some employers 
stated: 


He has: more general 
than in my day. 

He is moré physically fit than for- 
merly. 

The second question asked employers 
during these interviews was: “What 
would you say as to recent high school 
graduates’ attitude i 


information 


and behavior? 
Representative answers were: 

He is not dependable enough, does 
not stay with his job. 

He wants a responsible position at 
once, not willing to start at the bottom. 

He lacks habits of promptness; does 
not recognize the importance of little 
* things. 

He is careless. He makes mistakes 
even in filling out his application blank. 

The school teachers were often leni- 
ent, so the graduate expects special fa- 
vors in the business world, and fails to 
carry. out his responsibilities. 

Against this adverse testimony 
should be placed such favorable com- 
ments as the following: 


The high school graduate of today is 
much more intelligent and alert than 
in my day. 

Vv 

He has initiative. 

Out of 300 graduates I have em- 
ployed, I do not believe that there have 
been as many as two discharged. 

In order to supplement this oral tes- 


timony,”the Commission mailed letters 
of inquiry, accompanied by question- 
naires, to several hundred business and 
industrial concerns scattered all over 
California. The positions held by re- 
cent school graduates in their employ 
were found to be thoroughly diversi- 
fied, ranging, as they did, from stenog- 
raphers and clerks to garage mechanics 
and janitors. 


The employment manager of each 
firm thus questioned was asked to grade 
his high school graduate employe un- 
der 25 years of age, on special sub- 
jects, general knowledge, character and 
native ability. 

Judging from the replies sent by 199 
firms, involving a total of over 11,000 
high school graduates, the Commission 
deduces that, from the standpoint of 
general and fundamental knowledge, 
the employed graduate, and doubtless 
still more the rejected applicant, is too 
often unsatisfactory, but he does show 
initiative and adaptability, and in char- 
acter, his honesty, dependability, and 
loyalty are to be commended. 


The Commission found that the uni- 
versity has made a similar appraisal. 
There is a rather general complaint 
from the colleges that many high 
school graduates are sadly lacking in 
accuracy, in precision, and in the use 
of such tools of education as spelling, 
punctuation, sentence and paragraph 
structure, simple arithmetic, and in the 
habits of accuracy and precision in 
their studies. 


Entering freshmen are likewise re- 
ported to have individuality, personal- 
ity, and the ability to cooperate, and 
to be usually: able to carry the first- 
year work satisfactorily, as might be 
expected from the fact that only a 
small proportion of high school gradu- 
ates—those with highest standing in 
their studies—are recommended to the 
university. 

v 


In attempting to determine how well 
the schools have done ‘their work, the 
Commission has had to weigh testimony 
which at times seemed conflicting. It 
has realized that high school standards 
have been generally lowered during the 
last 20 years, due to the fact that prac- 
tically all boys and girls are now re- 
quired to complete high school. The 
general level of education has been 
raised, but at the expense of the former 
higher ideals and stricter requirements. 


Many employers have pointed out the 
shortcomings of a large number of high 
school graduates, which. become appar- 
ent when these graduates enter the 
business world. These shortcomings 
seem to be largely attributable to a 
lack of preparation in such fundamen- 
tals as arithmetic, spelling, penman- 
ship and geography, and the correct 
use of English. 

The evidence collected indicates that 
the education of the high school stu- 
dent has been adversely affected -by 
distractions both at home and at school, 
which consume time and, as a rule, 
profit little. He is also handicapped by 
a lack of insistence upon correct work 
in all subjects and upon stated reviews, 
even to the end of high school, of the 
essential subject-matter of the funda- 
mentals. 

If accurate use of the fundamental 
tools of education has not been ac- 
quired in the elementary school, real 
excellence in high school or university 
studies, or in the business of the work- 
a-day world, can hardly be attained. 
Such failure should not be ignored, but 
should be corrected during the high 
school years by providing opportunity 
to acquire this knowledge. 


P roviding for Shorter Workdays 


Relation of Proposal to Unemployment Problems 
By MISS MARY ANDERSON 


Director, Federal Women’s Bureau 


HE QUESTION of the time a per- 

son should spend at a job is a 

topic in every scheme and pro- 
gram as outlined by different groups of 
our citizens for relieving the grave un- 
employment situation. 

It has been realized as never before 
that the time on the job is a matter 
that links up closely with the welfare 
and happiness of our people. It also 
figures as an important factor in the 
problem of overproduction, or rather 
underconsumption, and jg therefore to- 
day constantly uppermost in the minds 
of our peopie. 

The shorter workday is, to be sure, 
not the cure-all for the economic {lls 
that beset us but would prove an effica- 
cious remedy if universally resorted to. 

If we established throughout the 
world a reasonable working schedule, 
and by reasonable I do not mean a 9 
or 10 hour day, but one of 8 hours or 


less, and perhaps a five-day week as 
well, we would go a long way towards 
the goal of satisfactory settlement of 
unemployment difficulties. 

The long workday and also the long 
worknight still prevail in many parts 
of our country. Numerous workshops 
and mills still hold to the schedule of 
10 hours a day and 11 hours a night 
whenever there is work to be done. 

Though some employers proved long 
ago that the shorter workday was a 
sound practice insuring profits in dol- 
lars and cents to the firm and greater 
health and happiness returns to em- 
ployes, many other short-sighted em- 
ployers persistently cling to the theory 
that the long day is more productive 
and therefore must be continued in or- 
der to bring in higher dividends at the 
expense of the workers. 

So far. there have been three ways of 
achieving the standard of the short 


at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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of Regulating Industrial Homework 
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Manner in Which Homes Are Investi- 


gated and Licensed Is Described by Director of State Bureau 
By MRS. ISABELLE M. SUMMERS 


Director, Bureau for Women and Children, State of New Jersey 


work as director of the newly 

created Bureau for Women and 
Children, it was seen that some positive 
work need be done in the field of indus- 
trial home work. 


New Jersey had a good home work 
law on its statute books which required 
the licensing of each -home worker who 
desired to manufacture, finish or alter 
any article or articles in his or her 
home. There was, however, no definite 
enforcement agency since the Depart- 
ment of Inspection was overwhelmed 
with the factory, laundry, bakery, etc., 
end of the inspection work and had not 
the required personnel for properly in- 
spection in the home work field. 


An arrangement had been set up, 
therefore, in the larger municipalities, 
whereby all home work license applica- 
tions, received by the Labor Depart- 
ment, were turned over to the sanitary 
inspectors in the various municipalities 
for investigation. As they had quite 
enough to do with their own jobs they 
could not carry on the inspection of 
the homes as it should have been done 
and the result was no inspection at all 
in some cases, and a very perfunctory 
inspection in most. cases. 


The fact that such artieles as dolls’ 
and infants’ clothing, women’s and 
children’s dresses, undergarments of 
various sorts, jewelry, powder puffs, 
etc., were made or finished in the homes 
of the poorest classes where absolute 
cleanliness does not always obtain, 
brought many complaints to the head 
of the Bureau during the period be- 
tween May 1, 1929, when the Bureau 
was created, and Oct. 1, 1929, when the 
first field investigators were appointed. 


As soon as the investigators were ap- 
pointed, a study of this particular phase 
of the Buréau’s activity was taken up. 


Many homes were personally visited 
by the director in the company of the 
Bureau investigator and conditions 
wefe found to be very bad in some in- 
stances. The health of the public using 
these commodities must of necessity be 
a first consideration. and they are en- 
titled to the protection which the law 
affords as to the sanitary conditions 
under which the work is done. 

Close contact with this particular 
phase of our activity showed that much 
of the difficulty lay in the fact, that no 
regulation of the contractor or distrib- 


VV iver SOON after taking up the 


ee Nee 


workday; first, by employers them- 
selves; second, by legislation; third, by 
agreements between trade-unions and 
employers. 

The first way, if generally adopted, 
would make the other two methods un- 
necessary. History has proven, how- 
ever, that in a competitive system vol- 
untary adoption of.the short day by all 
employers cannot be expected. 

Legislation is the surest method ‘of 
guaranteeing workers an eight-hour 
day and carvies the widest application. 

Cooperation between employers and 
trade-unions was probably the first 
means of proving that the short. day 
was not only possible but profitable. 
Such agreements also carry a wide ap- 
plication and help immeasurably in the 
raising of standards. 


utor was possible under the existing 
home work law, with the result that in 
the 1930 session of the New Jersey Leg- 
islature, a bill was sponsored by the 
Bureau requiring that all contractors 
and distributors be licensed as well as 
the home worker in order that respon- 
sibility be placed on the contractor for 
the persons to whom he gives work for 
distribution. In addition to this the 
contractor is required before obtaining 
his license to give the Bureau a list of 
all to whom he distributes work of any 
kind. This law became effective on 
July 1, 1930, which is also the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year of all State de- 
partments in New Jersey. 


During the fiscal year immediately 
preceding the time when this law be- 
came effective, a total of 3,700 homes 
had been investigated and licensed by 
the Bureau. This was about a one- 
third increase over the previous year. 
Since July 1 and up to date, only six 
months of our fiscal year have elapsed 


‘and we have investigated about 4,800 


and licensed possibly 4,500 homes. This 
is the best possible proof of the effec- 
tiveness of the new home work law and 
will mean, if we go along at the present 
rate, that possibly up to 10,000 homes 
will be licensed during the fiscal year. 

This. deluge of home work applica- 
tions with the activities in other lines 
of work within the Bureau, has over- 
whelmed the staff of the Bureau. The 
pergonnel at the present time consists 
of the director, her personal secretary 
in the Paterson office, the chief clerk 
and a stenographer in the Trenton office 
and three field investigators, a group 
altogether inadequate to cover the en- 
tire State of New Jersey in so many 
phases of activity. 

Since the new home work law has be- 
come effective, a cooperative exchange 
of names of contractors has been set 
up between this Bureau and the Divi- 
sion of Home Work Inspection of the 
Women’s and Children’s Bureau in New 
York State. This reciprocal arrange- 
ment has been so effective in curbing 
wrong activity that the director is now 
planning for a similar arrangement 
with Pennsylvania, these two States 
being the source of much of the home 
work done in our State of New Jersey. 

The work in the home work division 
has grown so rapidly that the force in 
the Trenton office can no longer carry 
it together with the other activities, 
and within a month the headquarters 
of the home work division will be 
moved to the Paterson office of the Bu- 
reau where one of the present field 
staff will be placed in charge as chief 
of the division and as soon as possible, 
other investigators will be added to the 
field force. 

North Jersey is really the center of 
the home work activity and the force 
being located in Paterson will facili- 
tate the handling of the license appli- 
cations as well as relieving the Trenton 
office of a great burden. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty” and in no place or thing is this 
vigilance more necessary than in the 
supervision and inspection of the homes 
if the public who use the articles thus 
handled are to be assured of freedom 
from all sources of contamination, 


ized as yet. 


in New York 


Public Service Commissioner 
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Discusses 


Problems Which Must Be Dealt With in Pro- 


moting Use of Electricity on Farms 


By MAURICE C, BURRITT 


Member, Public Service Commission, State of New York 


ally strenuous during the last 10 

years. The severe deflation fol- 
lowing the war, and the violent read- 
justments made necessary by the ex- 
traordinarily high price levels then 
reached have been most upsetting in 
all walks of life. The farmer seems to 
have been the one to first and most se- 
verely experience this readjustment. 


While it has been most severe and 
caused great hardships, I am sure that 
the events of the last few months have 
at least emphasized the stability of 
farms and farm homes, and perhaps 
they have helped us to realize that the 
farm is not the worst place in the world 
on which to live through such strenu- 
ous periods. 


But even under these disturbing con- 
ditions we have.not been too busy to 
plan. I am sure that in future years 
we shall look back on the decade from 
1920 to 1930 as one in which much 
progress was made in the readjustment 
of farming and farm life to higher 
standards of living and to wiser and 
more economic bases. 


The problem which just now seems 
most immediately important arises from 
the desirability of making electric light 
and power available to all who live in 
the country and also of extending gas 
lines to farms wherever this is prac- 
ticable. 


I IFE ON A FARM has been unusu- 
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Few things are likely to contribute 
more to comfort and convenience in 
the homes, or to a saving of labor in 
our business, than electricity. The pos- 
sibilities of its use on farms are tre- 
mendous, and to a great extent, unreal- 
Electricity promises a fur- 
ther revolution in farming not less im- 
portant, if perhaps less sweeping, than 
was caused by the gasoline engine. 

The best available figures indicate 
that electric central station power is 
now available to 53,060 out of the 160,- 
120 farms in the State of New York. 
This is almost exactly one-third of the 
total number of farms. Preliminary 
surveys seem to indicate that it will not 
be necessary to furnish electricity to 
more than 80 or 85 per cent of the total 
number of farms because of the non- 
economic character of the other 15 or 
20 per cent. If this is true about 40 
per cent of all our economic farm units 
now have electric current, and there 
remain approximately 75,000 farms in 
the State to be electrified. 

Now is the opportune time to push 
the electrification of farms. The farm 
business is the best business which 
the electric companies now have, be- 
cause it is the only business that is 
growing, under present conditions. The 
use of power has shown a decided fall- 
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ing off in the last few months; the 
commercial use of electricity has also 
declined and urban domestic consumer 
business is only just holding its own. 

On the other hand, the curve of farm 
use of. electricity is rising rapidly, 
which is probably due to the increased 
application of electricity to farm uses 
as a labor saving measure. The best 
present opportunity for increasing the 
electrical business of the companies 
lies in the farming regions. 

Vv 

It is apparent that there are. two 
principal problems to be dealt with .in 
promoting the use of electricity on the 
farm. One of these is the method of 
extension to the farm and the amount 
and form of the rates. The other has 
to do with problems of farm wiring and 
the use of electric’ appliances. 

As a result of provision made’ by the 
1930 Legislature, the New York Public 
Service Commission now has two em- 
ployes who are giving all their time to 
the study of these problems as applied 
to farms. Dr. R. F. Buckman is in 
charge of this work. He is making re- 
searches on area development in the 
expectation that a practical way may 
be found to extend electricity to the 
entire area at one time rather than on 
a mile by miles basis, as under the 
present so-called Adirondack plan. 
Many of the electric companies of the 
State are cooperating in the develop- 
ment of this broader plan. 

The other important phase of rural 
electrification is that of farm wiring 
and the use of electric appliances. The 
determination of adequate and proper 
wiring on farm premises at economic 
costs, and the demonstration of the 
value of the fuller use of electric ap- 
pliances, is a teaching job which be- 
longs primarily to the extension forces 
of the State College of Agriculture. It 
calls for men with special training and 
with special knowledge in the field of 
electrical engineering and its applica- 
tion to farms. 
ganized and widespread teaching fa- 
cilities which the agricultural exten- 
sion forces of the State College are 
best prepared to undertake and super- 
vise. 


The need has iong existed, and the 
time is ripe to further round-out the 
college program by adding work in this 
modern field. What is definitely needed 
is a suitable provision by the 1931 Leg- 
islature in an amount from $15,000 to 
$20,000 to establish rural electrifica- 
tion work, with suitable men and equip- 
ment, in the department of agricultural 
engineering in the State College. Such 
a provisions has been endorsed by the 
Governor’s Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mission, and will be requested at this 
session of the Legislature. 


U), niform Insurance Regulations 


Work of Commissioners’ National Convention 
By JESS G. READ 


Insurance Commissioner, State of Oklahoma 


NSURANCE is the only great na- 
I tional and interstate business that 

I know of which is not under the 
supervision of the National Govern- 
ment. The ‘nearest approach to- na- 
tional supervision lies in the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers. A recommendation or resolution 
adopted by that body is second only to 
a statutory enactment. 

While the commissioners’ convention 
cannot go beyond the legal . require- 
ments of the several States, it has by 
agreement and cooperation gained uni- 
formity in blanks and forms.used by 
the several companies. Formerly a 
company operating in all of the States 
had to use 48 kinds of blanks in.sub- 
mitting its annual statements. A uni- 
form blank now serves the purpose of 
all States. Likewise the convention has 
reduced the great burden of examina- 
tion costs to the insurance companies 
and now two or more States may join 
and represent the convention and their 
report is accepted by other States. 

The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners always has been 
mindful of the primary interest of the 
public, but at the same time it also has 
been mindful that efficient regulation 
under the law would not be’ construed 
to mean domination. It has. realized 
that when State regulation descends to 
the level of public harassment, when 
it enters into the control of-the minute 
details of the conduct of a business and 
when it tends to rob private enterprise 
of initiative, that the worst sufferers 
are apt to be the people in whose in- 
terest this superregulation is promoted. 
Regulation too often defeats its own 
purpose and by bringing more regula- 
tion divides attention from’ the main 
objective—the protection of the public 
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and the safeguarding of industrial de- 
velopment. 


I think it is very significant that dur- 
ing the business depression, which is 
now subsiding, the strongest and the 
most stable of all the financial insti- 
tutions of this country have been the 
great insurance companies. Their as- 
sets are unimpaired, their policies are 
worth just as much today as they were 
in 1929. There have been no failures 
of insurance companies worthy of note 
during the last 18 months, and the pub- 
lic loss through such failures as have 
occurred has been negligible. What I 
say applies to all lines of insurance, 
life, fire, marine and casualty and 
surety. 

The institution of insurance, indeed, 
has been the greatest stabilizing influ- 
ence in this crisis. It has been the 
backbone of finance. It has done more 
than any other influence to avert a much 
greater disaster than that which we 
have been through. Its investments 
have for the most. part stood the test 
and its ability to continually invest has 
produced a liquid fund constantly at 
work in producing new wealth. It has 
never faltered as. the foundation of 
credit, and when credit was strained at 
times almost to the breaking point, it 
was insurance which maintained it. 

I think that the character and type 
of insurance supervision as carried out 


_ under the general policies of the Na- 


tional Convention. of Insurance Com- 
missioners has had something to do 
with the maintenance of insurance sta- 
bility. For years the. main objective of 
the convention has been insurance sol- 
vency.. Supervision officials have cen- 
tered their attention on ‘this matter. 
The companies and agents have coop- 
erated. The result of this policy of 
sticking to the chief matter of public 
concern as to the conduct of the insur- 
ance business is now obvious. 





It also demands the or- “ 


